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4 REUBEN MEDLICOTT, 

shriller scoldings of their wives, when some 
awkward ^prentice drops a resounding fish-kettle 
or a clanging set of fireirons from his overloaded 
hands ; or when some still more unfortunate 
wight lets fall a pile of plates, or teacups, and 
destroys more in a second than his employer 
has probably sold in the course of the day. 
The finer the weather, the greater is generally 
the hurry-scurry and the din accompanying 
these operations, for there is yet light enough 
for a good ramble in the fields, or time to bathe,- 
or to fish, or play at leap-frog, or pop at the 
sparrows ; and the youths who have been chained 
to the counter from the rising of the sun are 
naturally over-eager now to relax and amuse 
themselves, and think they can never scamper 
oflF fast enough with the goods, or sweep away 
-too many things at a time. 

Evening is not so poetical a season in many 
respects when it falls on the streets of a town, 
as when its shades gather round a village in the 
country ; but it is a time of rest and recreation 
in all places — a kind of little daily Sabbath, 
uniting those whom the labours of the day have 
parted, gathering friends and relations in their 
accustomed groups again, bringing forth the 
social flask, the economised pleasantry, the 
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suppressed aflFection, and the hoarded jest. In 
these respects it is not to be questioned that 
"the hour when dayhght dies'' is equally- 
dear to shopkeeper and shepherd, and as 
charming in the tradesman's contracted and 
Kidderminstered parlour, as in the rosiest 
thatched cottage, or the picturesque abode of 
the Vicar of Underwood. It is the time of the 
imwrinkhng of brows, the washing of hands, 
and the unbending of sinews of both mind and 
body ; it is especially the time for the reple- 
nishing of that vacuum which the nature of 
man most devoutly abhors, and happy are they 
who have wherewithal to replenish it. We are 
not, however, going to relate how the inhabitants 
of Chichester were oflF for provisions at this 
period of our story, nor what cause any of them 
may have had to grumble. We are simply 
mentioning what these innocent country shop- 
keepers were doing on this particular summer 
evening ; how the curriers, jumping out of 
their skins, were beginning to remember that 
there is something better in the world even 
than leather ; how the weary tailors, nine to 
the complete man, were standing up to repose 
themselves ; how the baker was breaking the 
bread which his hands had kneaded in the 
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morning ; how, in short, men of all trades were 
trying, with more or less means and success, to 
make themselves comfortable ; but as pretty 
nmch the same things were doing, at pretty much 
the same time of day, in everjr city, town, and 
village in the kingdom, we may safely leave it to 
the reader's imagination to complete the picture. 

As it were expressly to make the evening 
more delightfiil, there fell a slight jshower in the 
midst of these various doings, just enough to 
sprinkle and lay the dust (that troublesome 
incident of fine weather), and freshen the ver- 
dure of the neighbouring fields and woods, 
whose leaves were scarcely stirred by the 
sparkling drops, so gently and graciously did 
they fall upon them. The shower was but an 
afiair of a few moments. When it passed away, 
it left the sky as blue as before; and the 
anxiety of the townspeople who meditated little 
excursions into the suburbs, was heightened in 
proportion to the improvement of the evening's 
fascinations. 

One of the shops earliest shut on the evening 
in question, and also one of those which closed 
with the least bustle, was that of a tobacconist, 
situated in one of the chief streets, but nearer 
to the skirts of the town than to its centre, and 
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at the corner of a lane which a quarter of a 
century since was still almost a green one, 
through which, in a wonderfully short time, you 
found your way into the region of fields and 
gardens, if you preferred the smell of the new- 
mown hay to the municipal perfumes^ and the 
song of thrushes and blackbirds to the music of 
hurdy-gurdies. 

It was a good old house, in the construction 
of which timber and red brick seemed to hare 
been employed in proportions about equal. An 
antique in good preservation, it looked as if it 
was mouldering, and yet as if it would take a 
long time to moulder quite away at the rate 
decay was travelling. It looked, too, as if in its 
old age it was cherished and well looked after : 
nothing was out of repair, not a tile was defi- 
cient or broken on its steep roof ; the windows 
were scrupulously bright ; and the painting of 
all the woodwork, though excessively grave, as 
became the exterior of a house of its years, was 
at the same time perfectly fresh and clean. 
Upon the whole, it had an air of not only 
decency and respectability, but it might almost 
be said of goodness ; for it cannot but have 
been often observed that houses have their 
physiognomies as well as their inhabitants ; 
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though, no doubt, in most cases it is the cha- 
racter of the man that impresses itself upon 
the dwelling, which looks cheerfiil or dismal, 
hospitable or the reverse, according as it is 
tenanted by people like Matthew Cox or men 
like Mr. Pigwidgeon. 

The shop itself was utterly devoid of decora- 
tion — plate-glass had not come into general use, 
and the tradespeople of that day never dreamed 
of the twentieth part of the embellishments with 
which, now-a-days, they lure customers to their 
counters. However, even in his own day, our 
tobacconist's shop was the plainest and homeliest 
shop in the town ; not a bit of brass was to be 
seen, nor an inch of gilding ; and the doors and 
windows were painted some sort of snuflF- 
colour, which, if not gay, was unquestionably 
appropriate. Nor was there any sign or symbol 
of the business visible outside ; no wooden 
Highlander stood sneezing everlastingly over 
the door ; nor were even the leaves of the 
Virginian weed depicted upon the posts. The 
words "Cox, Tobacconist,^' in dull pale -yellow 
on a dusky board, were almost the only outward 
indication of the traffic carried on within, if we 
except a few old canisters which stood in the 
windows, for the proprietor confined himself 
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Strictly to the sale of snuff, and had no notion 
of the exhibition of boxes, with varnished por- 
traits of kings and queens, groups of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, or those grotesque faces with 
mutually convertible chins and noses ; nothing, 
in short, that makes the shop of a snuffinan of 
the present day scarcely distinguishable from 
the studio of a Cheapside miniature-painter. 

The house had two doors ; one was the 
entrance to the shop, and at the angle formed 
by the street and the lane ; the other was 
private, situated in the lane, about forty or fifty 
feet from the comer, facing an old garden-wall, 
over which some laburnums were hanging, now 
almost past their bloom, forming a canopy over 
that wooden bench upon which the Vicar found 
Mr. Broad, the worthy little cutler, seated, in 
the beginning of this narrative. 

The bench was now occupied by three person- 
ages. About two of them there can be no 
mistake. One was Mr. Broad himself, in the 
white hat and nankeen shorts which he always 
wore in the summer season ; the second was as 
unmistakeably our shabby acquaintance the 
apothecary ; and the third was the good- 
humoured Alderman Codd, who was always so 
ready to place his subscriptions and sympathies 
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at Mr. Broad's disposal They were eagerly 
confabulating together upon many matters, but 
chiefly on the prospects of an approaching 
general election, and formed a striking little 
group of provincial politicians^ sitting there that 
fine evening, with the fading flowers of the 
laburnums dangling to the crowns of their .hats, 
and now and then a pearly drop of the late 
shower falling on their knees, or coat-sleeves, 
after having gently trickled from leaf to leaf, 
down from the uppermost bough. Among other 
things, they chatted, as was natural, about the 
proprietor of the shop opposite to them. Mr. Broad 
expatiated on his public and private virtues, and 
pronounced him the best man in Chichester, 
doubting whether there was a better man in all 
England. 

" He is one of the richest, at all events," said 
Mr. Pigwidgeon. 

" He's an honest man, let him be ever so rich," 
said the Alderman. 

" If he was as rich as he is good," said the 
cutler, " he would be as rich as King Croesus." 

" You know more about him than I do," said 
the apothecary. 

"Nobody knows anything about him but what's 
to his honour and credit^" replied Mr. Broad. 
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" He knew how to make the money, at all 
events^'' said Mr. Pigwidgeon. 

"He made it honestly, and he spends it 
generously/' said Mr. Broad ; " can anybody say 
to the contrary V 

" Hid Minff was always snuflf," said the 
Alderman. 

Just at this moment the opposite door opened, 
and a fine old man made his appearance, whose 
comitenance was sufficient to identify him with 
the subject of Mr. Broad's enthusiastic praises. 

He was an old man, whose knees had not yet 
begun to totter, nor his shoulders to stoop ; and 
his dress and entire exterior denoted the thriving 
tradesman and influential and worshipfij burgess. 
His hat, which now he carried in his hand, was 
broad-brimmed and black, with something of the 
form and cock of the hats worn by ecclesiastics. 
The rest of his attire was of corresponding 
gravity ; it consisted of a plain brown suit, 
with abundance of good broad-cloth in it ; the 
collar of his coat was single, and the quaint 
pig-tail nodded over it ; the waistcoat reached 
half way down his thigh ; his roomy small- 
clothes were furnished with silver buckles at the * 
knees ; and hose of hght grey, with a stout 
pair of shoes, well blacked, but not shining, and 
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also proyided with massive buckles of silver, 
completed his respectable attire. Such was old 
Matthew Cox, the opulent tobacconist of 
Chichester, the friend of the MedUcotts, the 
creditor of Bishop Wyndham, and the kind 
benefactor, as well as relative, by marriage, of 
the Hopkinses, which led him, of course, to take 
a deeper interest in Reuben than he had ever 
felt before, though always his admirer and 
benefactor. Matthew had been in his youth a 
very handsome man ; and he was handsome still 
in his green and flourishing old age. His hair 
had been black as the raven's wing, but now that 
glory was departed, and his head being 
uncovered, you perceived that time had strewn 
his temples with silver, while it filled his coffers 
with gold ; yet even the silver was not as 
abundant as it once had been. 

No sooner did he appear, than Mr. Broad and 
the Alderman rose, and saluted him with equal 
respect, but each after his fashion ; while the 
apothecary kept his seat, making a gruff" and 
ungracious return to the civil nod of recog- 
nition with which the ancient burgess honoured 
him. 

" Good evening to you, Mr. Broad," said the 
old man, who was first to speak, " and to you 
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too, worthy Alderman, and you, Mr. Pigwidgeon; 
a very good eyening to you all three." 

The Alderman made another civil obeisance, 
and the apothecary repeated his ungracious little 
nod. Mr. Broad, always ready to be the spokes- 
man on such occasions, returned Mr. Cox the 
compliments of the evening, adding — 

" And a beauteous evening it is, sir, after that 
refreshing shower." 

"It fell opportunely for us," said Mr. Cox ; 
" my wife and I are going to sup, and probably 
sleep, at the garden which I took lately, between 
this and Underwood. We expect our good 
fiiends, the Vicar and his wife, to meet us 
there ; and if you three will walk with us and 
join the party, I promise you all a warm wel- 
come and a hot supper." 

The apothecary, contrary to his usage, re- 
turned an ambiguous and surly answer to this 
hospitable invitation, saying that he had still 
business to transact in town, and did not know 
to how late an hour he might be detained by it; 
but Mr. Broad and the Alderman embraced the 
old man's proposal with alacrity. 

" And we accept it the more gladly," said the 
former, "as the Alderman and I were waiting 
here expressly to see and consult with you, sir, 
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on a subject of the greatest importance to a 
common friend of ours, and indeed, I may add, 
to the public at large at this eventful crisis.^^ 

" That you may ^rell call it/^ said the Alder- 
man. 

" Perhaps I guess what you both allude to,^ 
said Mr. Cox. 

" It's an eventfiil crisis, sir,'' said Mr. Broad ; 
" that's all I'll say on the subject at this present 
moment." 

" It is an eventful crisis,'^ said the old man : 
" I quite agree with you." 

" Eventfiil crisis ! " muttered Mr. Pigwidgeon, 
rising and moving towards the town ; " there 
has been an eventful crisis once a-year, at 
least, as long as my memory serves me. I see 
nothing in this crisis more eventful than in any 
other, except that there will probably be more 
bribing, and treating, and corruption of every 
sort, at the impending election, than ever there 
was before in this city and county ; but, for my 
pail;, I wash my hands of it." 

" The first time I ever knew Pigwidgeon object 
to treating," said the Alderman. 

" To be treated, you mean," said Mr. Cox : 
" but here comes my wife, after keeping her old 
man standing for half-an-hour at the door." 
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As soon as Mrs. Cox appeared, she dropped 
a civil curtsey to Mr. Broad and the Alderman, 
the former of whom saluted her in his most 
antic manner, with one hand making his hat 
perform a curvet in the air, with the other 
twitching up one of his long coat-tails, while 
with his feet he kicked up a little cloud of dust, 
in the enthusiasm of his politeness. 

There was something decidedly Quakerish 
about Mrs. Cox^s exterior ; her brown silk dress 
and her gray silk bonnet might have passed in 
the Meeting ; indeed it was only from the minor 
details, and the use of the plural pronoun when 
she spoke, that you discovered she did not 
actually belong to the Society of Friends. She 
had, however, been a Quakeress. in her time, 
and was come of worthy and excellent people, 
the Hopkinses and Tenroses of Devonshire, a 
race not more distinguished by their mercantile 
enterprise and success than by their indefatigable 
exertions in the cause of humanity and civilisation 
all over the globe. The Romillies and the 
Clarksons knew them well ; but though their 
history is worth writing, it cannot be given 
here. The evening advances rapidly, and the 
old man is impatient to proceed. His wife took 
his arm conjugally, as if she had a right to it. 
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and a right she was proud to exercise. Then 
the order to march was given, and the married 
couple led the way to the garden, followed by 
the Alderman and the cutler, the latter talking 
indefatigably on the subject of the election, and 
thanking Providence at every third step that 
Mr, MedKcott had not set out on his projected 
• lecturing tour in the United States. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A SUMMER EVENING'S WALK. 

The way to the garden consisted almost entirely 
of a crooked series of green lanes, winding 
through orchards and meadows ; sometimes 
passing a nest or a row of cottages, sometimes 
conducting to a substantial farm or a villa of 
some pretension. At a short distance from 
town stood three extremely neat little houses 
covered with roses, two of them joining one 
another, the third separated by a paddock, but 
at a neighbourly distance. From the lane they 
were divided by small enclosures, full of flowers, 
particularly the detached one, which was so 
very fiill that you could scarce see the smallest 
patch of the earth which yielded them. This 
row of cottages had been built by Doctor 
Wyndham, and had lately come into Mr. 
Cox^s possession, together with other property 

TOL. m. 
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(including the more imposing structures at Here- 
ford), in satisfaction of the pecuniary obligation 
under which the Bishop stood to the wealthy 
tobacconist, as has been recorded in the begin- 
ning of these memoirs. No landlord was ever 
more particular about the character of his 
tenants than old Matthew ; but in him this 
arose far less from anxiety about his rents, than 
from his desire to be connected in every relation 
of life with respectable and worthy people. As 
to those cottages, he would sooner have pulled 
them down than have let them to anybody 
whom he did not believe deserving of' a settle- 
ment in so pretty a colony ; and one of them 
had actually been untenanted for some months, 
because the proprietor had not yet met with an 
offer from a quarter he approved. The insulated 
cottage was called Maryland, in compliment to 
Mary Medlicott; for Mr. Cox had virtually 
settled it upon her on her marriage, not so 
much, however, in the hopes of Reuben ever 
making so humble a spot his permanent resi- 
dence, as to provide a comfortable retreat and 
asylum near her friends for the venerable 
Quaker-mother during the remnant of her days. 
Mrs. Hopkins was established there already, and 
though her daughter was with her husband in 
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London, the old woman neither complained of 
her solitude, nor, indeed, found it irksome, — her 
flowers were such agreeable company, and she 
was so proud to reflect that she was mother-in- 
law to the most promising man of the age. 

What was now in agitation among Mr. 
Medlicott's friends at Chichester was to procure 
him a seat in Parliament, and, if possible, for 
that city. Mr. Cox, Mr. Broad, and the Alder- 
man, talked of nothing else during their walk, 
Mr. Broad being of the three the most ener- 
getic and enthusiastic on the subject, the 
idea having originated in his ardent mind, 
which gave him a kind of parental interest in 
the scheme. He had almost brought himself to 
think that the very existence of the renowned 
British empire depended upon Reuben's intro- 
duction into the House ; and, such is the 
contagion of honest zeal, not a day passed 
without his making some new convert to that 
opinion, extravagant as we must admit that it 
was. Mr. Cox had been brought round, not 
without some difficulty, and even now, although 
he concurred in the design, it was with more 
moderate expectations than Mr. Broad cherished, 
and not without some doubt on his mind that 
Parliament was a hazardous enterprise for a 

c2 
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man Kke Mr. Medlicott, without a square inch 
of patrimony, and with little more than the 
name of a profession. Mr. Cox, however, saw 
clearly that Reuben was not destined ever to be 
a working lawyer, and he was, therefore, the 
more easily persuaded to assist in placing him 
in a new sphere, and giving his talents another 
trial. Although politically opposed to the 
objects of that memorable demonstration at 
Chichester, where Reuben had deUvered his 
maiden speech, old Matthew had attended the 
meeting expressly to hear his young friend's 
oratory, had heard it with extreme delight, and 
fallen with many other people into the serious 
mistake of conceiving platform success to be 
proof of parliamentary ability. A complete 
change of parties had taken place since that 
time. The question of reform had brought 
Reuben and Mr. Cox into harmony again, so 
that there was no inconsistency in the part 
which the latter was now taking; on the 
contrary, it was a juncture when opulent and 
influential men of Mr. Cox's class were every- 
where on the look-out for rising talents and 
promising abilities, — ^far " coming men," in short, 
to wield the new powers with which the 
democracy was now invested, and turn the 
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improved representation of the people to * 
immediate practical account. Every one, of 
course, had his own favourite question, or 
questions. Mr. Cox, for example, having, with 
his naturally strong and shrewd understanding, 
early in life, grasped the great principle of free 
trade, was, perhaps, more anxious upon that 
subject than any other : but he was also led by 
J^j connLo,^ «th the sect of Quaked 
to take a hvely interest, in the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies, prison reform, and 
some other questions of the same philanthropic 
character. Mr. Broad was more bent upon 
reforming the Church, and restoring Poland to 
independence, in which objects he was followed 
most obsequiously by Alderman Codd, who, how- 
ever, entertained a private opinion (which he some- 
times took occasion to broach), that the grand 
measure to look forward to, in the reformed Par- 
liament, was the paying off the National Debt. 

" There is plenty of work to be done,^' said 
Mr. Cox, as they moved along, enjoying the 
fragrance of the fields, and the evening song of 
the thrushes and blackbirds : " we only want 
the men to do it.'* 

" The men will not be wanting, sir," said the 
Alderman, " Til answer for it.** 
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"You'll answer for it," repeated the little 
cutler, mockingly ; " it's easy to say that j but 
when a man is to be found equal to the work, 
will you put your hand in your pocket, and 
come down with the dust ? " 

"I was never backward to come forward, 
when I once saw my way clear before me, and 
nobody knows that better than you, Mr. Broad. 
Didn't I sympathise with the Poles, when you 
asked me ? Didn't I sign the petition to expel 
the bishops from the House of Lords? And 
now, let me tell you, if a hundred pounds, or so, 
is wanting to bring Mr. Reuben Medlicott in for 
this city, or any place else, on the popular 
interest, there is not a man in Chichester 
will give it more cheerfully than I will ; only I 
hope Mr. Medhcott will be prepared to answer 
a question I shall feel it my duty to ask him 
on the subject of the National Debt." 

"Ask him what questions you like," said Mr. 
Broad, "and I warrant you will get your answer. 
I have heard my distinguished friend talk for an 
hour on that very subject, and about the currency, 
sir, and the sinking-fund, and the one-pound notes." 

" I doubt. Alderman," said old Matthew, " if 
the question of the National Debt is as pressing 
just now. as some others I could mention." 
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*' The Church, sir, and the dangerous power 
of Russia," said Mr. Broad eagerly* 

Old Matthew smiled, and the cutler perceiving 
it, drew in his horns, and proceeded to candidly 
admit that the Corn Laws and Negro Emanci- 
pation were also very proper objects to engage 
the attention of ParUament. 

"In my opinion," said the Alderman, "we 
ought to pledge our representatives to every- 
thing." 

"Pledge them to nothing, I say," said Mr. 
Cox ; " let us look for the honestest and ablest 
men we can get, agreeing as nearly as possible 
with ourselves in the general principles of liberal 
policy, and then let us leave their discretion 
absolutely imfettered, — that seems to me to be 
the wisest course, and the most constitutional." 

" It stands to reason, sir," said Mr. Broad. 

" Well, said the Alderman, " I think there are 
two pledges, at least, that ought to be required 
from every member of Parliament." 

Mr. Cox asked him what pledges he meant. 

"Never to be absent from the house while 
the Speaker is in the chair, and to speak upon 
every interesting and important question." 

Mr. Cox shook his head and laughed. 

" I am afraid," he said, " there would be more 
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talking than doing, Alderman, if jour principle 
was carried out.'' 

" My principle is," said the Alderman, " that 
the Goyernment is for doing, and the Parliament 
for talking; — ^that's my idea of the British 
Constitution, which I once heard Mr. Medlicott 
himself say was *the envy of surrounding nations 
and the wonder of the world.' '' 

" And it was an original and eloquent obser^ 
vation, sir,'' said Mr. Broad, — " it's eloquence we 
want, sir, and eloquence we must have. The 
House of Commons is not a Quakers' meeting- 
house, humbly begging Mrs. Cox's pardon for the 
remark, which I make with no disrespect for 
the Quakers, — a sect which nobody honours more 
than I do." Here he drew up to make one of 
his ludicrous bows, and again kicked up a cloud 
of dust with his too active politeness. 

"You were treading on dangerous groimd," 
said old Matthew, smiling, "but you have 
brought yourself oflf very cleverly, we must 
confess, and I dare say my wife will forgive you 
lids time." 

"I doubt if I shaU," said Mrs. Cox, "for Mr. 
Broad speaks as if there was no such thing as 
an eloquent Quaker; and I can assure him I 
have heard in my time, not only eloquent 
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QuakenEf, but eloquent Quakeresses^ — what does 
he say to that V 

*' Eloquence is a strong word, Rachael/^ said 
her hmsband, shaking his head. 

'* When I said eloquent, Matthew/^ she an- 
swered, '* I meant Friends who could hold forth 
for a long time together, and talk very loud, 
though we did not always perfectly understand 
what they said, and sometimes, I am afraid, it 
came in at one ear and went out of the other/^ 

" Long, loud, and incomprehensible ; there, 
gentlemen, is my wife^s notion of eloquence for 
you," said Mr. Cox, laughing. 

"Well, indeed,^' said Mrs. Cox, "I never could 
understand poor Hannah Hopkins, although I 
did my best, and she was very large in the 
ministry and considered very eloquent. Some 
people thought she did not always understand 
herself." 

"I heard her preach once,^^ said Matthew; 
"it was all about Daniel in the den of lions, 
and I very well remember how she ended her 
sermon. — ' I don't know, she said, whether you 
understand me. It is very likely you don't ; 
but I know myself what I mean.' " 

Apropos to Hannah Hopkins, the pedestrians 
were now very near her cottage, and a little 
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consultation took place whether she should be 
invited or not to join the party. It was decided in 
the negative, no doubt for sufficient reasons, and 
Mr. Cox was anxious to pass by without being 
observed by the Quaker-mother ; but that was 
out of the question, for she was sitting at her 
door knitting and enjoying the wilderness of 
sweets in her little garden. Mr. Cox, no longer 
holding his wife's arm, was now leading the 
way, with his hands clasped behind his back, as 
his manner was, and looking straight before him 
in the most determined manner. 

" Matthew Cox, Matthew Cox, dost thou hear 
me, friend Matthew 1 " 

He was defeated, and there was nothing for 
it but to surrender at discretion, which he and 
his worthy wife did with the best grace, and all 
their natural cordiality, desiring Hannah to put 
her things on at once, and accompany them to 
Virginia to supper. 

" And Mr. Broad and the Alderman will see 
thee safe at home again, Hannah," said Matthew, 
" if thou wilt trust thyself with such gay fellows.^' 

*' Thank thee kindly, friend Broad — ^friend 
Codd, thou art always kind and obliging." 

Mr. Cox offered her his arm, but she declined 
the attention, to keep her hands free for her 
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needles, which, had they been worked by 
machinery, could not have been plied more 
miintermittingly. 

" ril walk by thy side, Matthew," she said, 
" and enjoy and profit by thy conversation/' 

The wild flowers, however, were continually 
seducing her from the path of rectitude. At 
last she nettled her hand in grasping a dog-rose, 
and Matthew had to gather dock-leaves to cure 
her, promising her, at the same time, abundance 
of flowers from his garden, and bidding her 
trouble herself no more about the weeds in the 
hedges. This quieted her, but she carefully 
stuck the dock-leaves into her nosegay, and 
soon forgot all other subjects of interest in talk- 
ing of Reuben and Mary, from both of whom 
she had a pocketful of letters, which she would 
have stopped to read on the roadside if Mr. Cox 
had encouraged her. She gratified Mr. Broad, 
however, by letting him see Reuben's hand- 
writing, which he happened never to have seen 
before, and now pronounced to be decidedly the 
hand of a man of genius. " The hand of a 
statesman, sir ; not of a writing-master " — and 
Alderman Codd was compelled to agree, though 
he had certainly never seen the hand of a 
statesman before. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PLEASURE BEFORE BUSINESS. 

Virginia, or the Snuff-box, as the wits of 
Chichester used to call it, was a mere garden, 
covering about an acre of ground, with a neat 
lodge or cottage in the middle of it. From the 
road, or lane, it was separated by a high wooden 
paUng, in which there was a small gate, or 
rather door, provided with a bell, hung in the 
most beautiful belfry you can imagine, among 
the boughs of a magnificent horse-chesnut, now 
covered with its fine hyacinthine flowers in all 
their summer glory. Mr. Cox pulled the cord, 
or wire, and the first answer he received was 
the deep bark of his great dog Constable, a 
terror not only to the evil-doers of all the 
country round, but also to many who were not 
evil-doers, especially the Quakers, who always 
shuddered at his voice, and were miserable until 
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they were assured that he was chained up in the 
securest manner. 

"He is not the most amiable dog in the 
world, I must own," said Matthew, "but he 
defends the cucumbers and the strawberries : 
we must give him credit, Hannah, for that.^' 

" A good pubUc oflScer, though a bad family- 
dog,'' said a familiar voice on the other side of 
the door, which was instantly opened by our old 
friend the Vicar, who had already arrived at 
the hospitable rendezvous. 

"I hope you are not alone,'' said Mr. Cox, 
shaking the Vicar's hand heartily. 

" Very far from it," said his reverence ; " there 
are more of us than I believe you bargained 
for ; but a couple of friends gave us an agree- 
able surprise this morning at breakfast, and we 
ventured to bring them with us, hoping to give 
you an equally agreeable surprise this evening 
at supper." 

The next moment produced Mrs. Medhcott 
from behind a screen of bushes, accompanied by 
Hyacinth, Mr. Primrose, and Dr. Page. 

The visit of the latter to Chichester was 
merely in performance of his long-standing 
promise to spend a few days with his friend, 
the Vicar ; but it proved exceedingly opportune 
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for Reuben, for his greatest enemy was a man 
with whom nobody was so fit to grapple as the 
Doctor ; and, moreover, it required all the 
influence of so old a friend and crony as Page 
to overcome the Vicar's repugnance to the new 
rig (as he called it), which his son was about to 
run, instead of working steadily at some thing 
or another to provide for his wife and children. 

The Doctor was the same pleasant, confident, 
hearty, energetic, ready fellow, in the same 
flagrantly unmedical costume as when we last 
saw him on the Welch mountains ; but there 
was a decided change visible in Hyacinth, and 
the Vicar had noticed it the moment he saw 
him ; it was not in his figure, for a few years 
had not much increased his portliness, nor in 
his face, for that wore its habitual agreeable air 
of "genteel comedy," nor in his manners, for 
they were airy and mercurial as ever ; it was 
almost entirely in his dress, which was a com- 
plete suit of black, although he was not in 
mourning. In fact, Mr. Primrose was on the 
point of taking orders, and, we may add 
(although it was then still a secret from the 
world), on the point of taking a wife also ; it 
having been arranged that he was to espouse 
the Church and the widow at the same time, — a 
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species of bigamy which the Bishop was so far 
from disapproving, that he had already pro- 
mised him his domestic chaplaincy and the first 
vacant living : so much better than Reuben did 
Hyacinth understand the art of thriving by his 
versatility. 

Primrose, however, while about to take that 
comfortable place in the favour of fortune which 
Mr. Medlicott spurned, felt it the more his duty 
to interest himself in his friend's success in the 
more hazardous enterprise he was now engaged 
in. If he had been rich, he would have spent 
his money freely in Reuben's cause ; as he was 
not, he did all that was in his power to do, by 
promptly and zealously complying with Mrs. 
Mountjoy's request, that he would hasten to 
Chichester, and take care that her nephew's 
promotion in the world should not be stopped 
for the want of a few hundred pounds. 

While dayUght lasted, which was not very 
long, the party rambled about the garden, 
sometimes pairing off, sometimes meeting in 
knots where the alleys crossed, and eagerly 
confabulating all together. Dr. Page was 
pleased with Mr. Cox ; Mr. Primrose was en- 
chanted with Mr. Broad ; Mrs. Medlicott found 
a patient listener in the Alderman ; the Vicar and 
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Mrs. Cox had long been the best friends in the 
world. Everybody, in short, was charmed with 
everybody, which is not always the case in more 
distinguished assembUes. In truth it was an 
election-committee, and nothing eke, so much 
did the election and Reuben's prospects engross 
the conversation, until at length Mrs. MedKcott 
(who looked on the party in that light only) 
became so excited, and talked so volubly and so 
wildly about this borough and that borough, the 
subscriptions to be raised, the speeches to be 
made, the agents to be employed, what she was 
resolved to do herself, and what she thought 
everybody else ought to do, that it ended in her 
vehemence and prolixity completely bothering 
and disgusting the men of the party, especially 
her husband, who protested, as soon as supper 
was announced, against hearing any more on 
the subject, appealing to Hannah Hopkins 
whether there was not " a time for all things." 

Mrs. MedUcott was most indignant at this 
appeal to the Quakeress, towards whom she still 
entertained a grudge, for her share in Reuben's 
marriage. Her eyes flashed green fire at poor 
Mrs. Hopkins ; at least it looked green, through 
the medium of her spectacles ; but in truth 
Mrs. Hopkins was as little tired of the discussion 
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as herself : only the good old woman knew no 
more about elections and boroughs than the 
man in the moon. 

The supper was a good specimen of the 
domestic arrangements of the Coxes, of which 
extreme neatness and simplicity were the 
sensible and agreeable characteristics. MattheVs 
Quaker marriage had been a source of great 
comfort and rational enjoyment to him all 
through life ; it brought the best members of 
that excellent sect about him, and it gave 
him what mere wealth would not have given, 
the cheap luxuries of order and cleanhness 
in perfection. Cleanhness is as inherent in 
the Quakers as a sect, as it is in the Dutch 
as a nation. Eachel Cox was not excelled 
in this respect by the most exemplary house- 
wife in all Holland. The only dust in her 
house was the snuff in her husband's canisters, 
and the very sight of her table lent a zest 
and piquancy to the plainest food that was 
laid upon it. 

It was comparatively easy to avoid talking of 
election matters, but absolutely impossible to 
avoid talking of Reuben, when so many of his 
devoted admirers were present, and when his 
very absence, as usual, made him only the moro 

TOL. m. D 
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thonght o£ Mr. Primrose had never heard 
Reuben speak in public. Mr. Broad gave him 
a delicious account of the speech at the Free- 
masons' Tavern, and this set every tongue 
going upon the tiresome cause of Poland, 
until the Vicar was as much bored by this 
new topic as he before had been by the general 
election. He was meditating how to effect 
a division without offending anybody, when 
his end was answered by old Mrs. HojA:in8, 
who, being always fond of hearing learned 
discussions, was now suddenly seized with a 
desire to hear the opinions of the company on 
the nature of sympathy; "for,'' said she, "my 
Mary and I have puzzled our brains many 
and many a time about it, and we were never 
the wiser for our pains. What dost thou think, 
friend Primrose ?" 

Primrose was almost too much amused to 
answer ; but at length he said, " that sympathy 
was one pole of an animal-magnet ; antipathy 
was the other." 

The question was then passed to Mrs. Medli- 
cott, who had been disagreeably silent on ceasing 
to be disagreeably loquacious ; but now, being 
under the necessity of speaking and maintain- 
ing her philosophical reputation, she assumed 
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her most didactic tone, and replied/ ^^that 
it was a very abstruse subject, more abstruse 
than probably Mrs. Hopkins had any notion 
of; — there was a great deal about it in Kant's 
philosophy ; more, indeed, than she Vas dis- 
posed herself to concur in ; she hardly hoped 
to be perfectly understood; but the view 
she was disposed to take was, that sympathy 
was that which formed the species, while it 
absorbedjOr, in a transcendental sense, annihilated 
the individual/' 

" There, madanj, I must make bold to dififer 
from you,'' cried the Alderman, " for when I, as 
an humble individual, sympathised with the 
Poles, at the urgent request of my friend beside 
me, I was certainly not annihilated, for here I 
am to say so." 

"But you were absorbed, sir, were you 
not ?" said Primrose, with a side-glance at 
Mrs. Medlicott, as if he fully participated in the 
contempt which her countenance already showed 
she entertained for the simple Alderman. 

" Yes, you were absorbed. Alderman, — ^I must 
do you the justice to say you were absorjbed," 
said Mr. Broad. 

The Alderman "owned the soft impeach- 
ment ;" and now it came to poor Mrs. Cox's 

d2 
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turn, who soon gave the riddle up, with a 
despairing sigh, which made everybody laugh ; 
the Vicar, however, maintained that it was a 
capital practical definition. 

" What dost thou say thyself, friend 
Thomas ? " 

"WeU, Hannah,*' replied the Vicar, laying 
down his knife and fork, and looking as meta- 
physical as he could ; — " Well, Hannah, let us 
see — What is sympathy ? Now suppose I was 
just now to feel an incUnation for a glass of this 
old port, and that you were to feel at the same 
time, or that I were to inspire you with a wish 
to have a glass, too — I should be strongly dis- 
posed to say that was sympathy/' 

Mr. Cox filled the Quakeress's glass to the 
brim. 

" Our host's port, Hannah, is better than my 
philosophy," said the Vicar, drinking to her, and 
laying down his glass. 

"I like friend Matthew's port, and I Uke 
thy philosophy," said the old woman, growing 
mellow rapidly ; — " dost thou remember the 
fable of the shepherd and the philosopher ? 
My Mary would be happy to repeat it for thee, 
if she was here." 

Mrs. Cox was so good-natured to Mrs. Hop- 
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kins, or so cruel to her company, as to express 
a hope that Hannah would favour the company 
with the fable herself, in her daughter's absence ; 
and beyond a doubt the hope would have been 
indulged, had not Mrs. Medhcott (who was in 
no very equable temper after the dry rub her 
husband had given her before supper) risen from 
the table abruptly, and with a most unconvivial 
allusion to the progress of time, put an end to 
the merry meeting. 

"We have spent a very pleasant evening,*' 
said the Vicar, putting on his hat. 

" A little business, in my opinion, might have 
been mixed with the pleasure, at a moment 
like this,'* said Mrs. Medhcott bitterly, and 
putting on her bonnet. 

" Morning is the time for business," said her 
husband. 

"I agree with his reverence," said old 
Matthew. 

The Doctor, as a medical man, was of the 
same opinion. Mr. Broad agreed with the 
Doctor, and the Alderman, as a matter of course, 
concurred entirely with Mr. Broad. The result 
of this general concurrence was an arrangement 
to meet for the dispatch of business at breakfast 
the following morning, at the Vicarage. It was 
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not, ho weyer, understood that either Mrs. Hopkins 
or Mrs. Cox shoidd attend the committee ; and 
the Vicar would not have been displeased if his 
wife could have been included in the same 
understanding. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FBIEl!a)S IN COUNCIL. 

The Vicar was quite right. Evening is the 
time for pleasure, and morning is the time for 
afiFairs. Reuben^s little committee of friends 
got through more business round the breakfast- 
table in a couple of hours, than they could have 
transacted at supper in twice the space of time ; 
nor did any of the party sincerely regret that 
Mrs. Medlicott was prevented from appearing in 
consequence of an attack of rheumatism, brought 
on by walking home from supper in the 
night air. 

" Let us begin with the finances," said Mr. 
Cox. " It is not the fault of us, reformers, if 
elections are not to be conducted without money. 
As things are, however, it is out of the question. 
Bribery will never be encouraged, or sanctioned 
by me, either in Chichester or elsewhere ; but 
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an election, under existing circumstances, involves 
other expenses of no inconsiderable amount, and 
for those we must provide in the first instance. 
Supposing a contest to take place, what sum, 
Broad, do you think we shall have occasion for — 
to meet the legitimate expenses ? *' 

Mr. Broad thought a thousand pounds would 
bring his illustrious fiiend into Parliament for 
his native city. 

The Alderman sensibly remarked, that legiti- 
mate expense was a very indefinite thing ; he 
should not like to engage in a contest, unless there 
was at least a couple of thousand in the purse. 

The Vicar was afraid that so large a sum 
might be a temptation to cross the boimdary 
between the legitimate expenses and the 
illegitimate. 

" That can be provided against," continued 
the Alderman, by placing the purse in the hands 
of somebody of such rigid probity as to remove 
all fear upon that score.^^ 

" If Mr. Cox will be treasurer,'* said the Vicar, 
" I waive my objection.*' 

Mr. Primrose here sagaciously interposed, 
observing that it would be unfair to impose such 
a heavy duty on Mr. Cox, and suggesting that 
Mr. Broad should carry the bag. 
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The little cutler jumped up, then sat down, 
fidgeted in his chair, thanked Mr. Primrose, and 
was manifestly pleased at being nominated to 
the office. 

"But,*' said he, "the responsibiUty will be 
too much for the shoulders of an humble man 
like me : I hope, gentlemen, you will give me a 
colleague." 

" I am sure,** said Hyacinth, " my friend Dr. 
Page won't object to be named along with you." 

"On the contrary, I shall be most happy," 
said the confident Doctor; and as nobody, of 
course, had any objection to make, Mr. Primrose 
had the satisfaction of seeing the financial 
arrangements placed in the hands of two of 
Reuben's most enthusiastic and least scrupulous 
friends. The Vicar and Mr. Cox were com- 
pletely hood-winked; and, indeed, neither the 
cutler nor the Doctor had a notion of what 
Hyacinth's drift was in making them joint- 
treasurers ; but Hyacinth knew who was who, 
and what was what, better than anybody at the 
table. 

" Now, to raise the money," said the Alder- 
man. 

Primrose took out his pocket-book, and held 
his pencil in readiness to enter the subscriptions. 
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" Put down three hundred for me/' said Mr. 
Cox. 

The Yicax rose from the table to conceal his 
emotion at old Matthew's liberality, which he 
knew had its source in the strength of his private 
affections. He then left the room to acquaint 
his wife with Mr. Cox*s munificence. While he 
was absent, Mr. Broad subscribed two hundred, 
the Alderman one ; and then Mr. Cox, putting 
his hand into his pocket with solemnity, pro- 
duced two letters he had received that very 
morning. One was from a Quaker bookseller 
in London, no other than our friend Harvey, 
who had levied contributions to the extent of 
six hundred pounds from members of the Society 
of Friends in the metropolis, interested in 
the cause of universal philanthropy, and anxious 
to have it eloquently represented in Parliament. 
The other was a communication from Mrs. 
Winning, of Sunbury, subscribing a hundred. 

"We have one thousand, three hundred 
already,'* said Primrose, entering the sums ; 
" and I am authorised by another London book- 
seller, Mr. Trevor, to put down his name for 
any sum not exceeding a hundred. Master 
Turner will give the same, and Lord Maudlin 
will go as far as three, if we want it." 
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"Who the deuce is Lord Maudlin?^ cried 
Dr. Page. 

If you had but seen Mr. Broad's looks and 
gesticulations at such a question ! 

" Lord Maudlin, sir/' he replied, with ludicrous 
eneigy, " is it possible, sir, you don't know who 
Lord Viscount Maudlin is? Why, sir, it was 
hid lordship who took the chair at that great 
meeting in London on behalf of unfortunate 
Poland, where Mr. Reuben Medlicott made that 
famous speech, which I had the pleasure and 
honour of hearing. Why, sir, he spoke upon 
that great occasion for two mortal hours and a 
half without ever drawing his breath." 

** Quiet, Broad, quiet now,'* said Mr. Cox, 
gently tapping him on the shoulder ; " keep to 
the point, or we shall never get through busi- 
ness. How much have we now, Mr. Primrose V 

"One thousand, eight hundred," said Hyacinth, 
totting his entries. 

" Which I am ready to make the square two 
thousand," said Dr. Page. He had scarcely 
spoken when a servant came in and presented 
Mr. Medhcott with a letter. It was from the 
Earl of Stromness, and assured the Vicar that 
if the contest for Chichester took the turn it 
threatened to take at that moment, he would 
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be very happy to support his son, and would 
willingly bear a reasonable share of the expense 
of his election. 

" We shall have too much money/' said the 
Vicar. 

" No harm in a little surplus/' said the Doctor. 

"The only man who ever finds a surplus 
troublesome is the Chancellor of the Exchequer/' 
said Primrose. 

So little was he perplexed himself by tiie 
superabimdance of resources, that it made him 
very comfortable to think he had Mrs. Mountjoy's 
contribution quietly in reserve. He said nothing 
about it for fear of alarming the Vicar still 
more, but determined to put it privately into 
the Doctor's hands, having little doubt a neces- 
sity would practically arise for relaxing the 
strict rules of morality for which, in theory (he 
flattered himself), he entertained as profound a 
respect as any man. 

" Now," said Mr. Cox, addressing Mr. Broad, 
" now I give you your freedom ; if you have 
anything to say on the subject of our friend 
Reuben's qualifications for Parliament, we are 
ready to hear you.'' He laid a gentle emphasis 
on the word " qualification" in this sentence. 
"He has every possible qualification," cried 
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the zealous cutler. " Let any man get up and 
say what quaKfication he wants.'^ 

Primrose shook his head. 

" I am afraid,'* said he, " I must respectfully 
diflFer from Mr. Broad, though I entertain so 
high an opinion t)f my friend's abilities ; but I 
have a letter from himself upon the subject; 
you shall all hear what he says." 

" The modesty, sir, that always accompanies 
distinguished merit,'' said Mr. Broad. 

Primrose smiled and read Reuben's letter to 
the company, which soon enlightened Mr. Broad 
as to the nature of the qualification that was 
now in question. 

The Vicar disliked evading the law, although 
an unreasonable and absurd one. 

Mr. Primrose suggested that a successful 
evasion of the law could never be a wrong 
proceeding, for it could only succeed by being 
beyond impeachment ; and if unimpeachable by 
law, it was permissible by law, and therefore 
legal in the strictest sense of the word. 

Mr. Broad applauded this reasoning highly; 
but Matthew Cox looked sceptical and smiled, 
adding, however, that a way had occurred to 
him by which Reuben could be provided with a 
bon4-fide property qualification, though he was 
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unable to say more on the subject at that 
moment. Perhaps the gentlemen would refer 
that subject altogether to him. With the advice 
of his lawyer, he trusted to settle it satisfac- 
torily. 

This matter having been* disposed o^ it 
seemed as if everything had been done that 
could be done at present, when it suddenly 
occurred to Mr. Primrose that Reuben's consent 
had not yet been formally asked to stand for 
Chichester. ' 

"We must write to him to come down at 
once/' said Mr. Cox. 

" Pardon me/' said Primrose ; "in my opinion, 
instead of asking him to come down to you, 
some of you ought to go up to him." 

" Hear Mr. Primrose/' cried Broad, lustily. 

" Hear, hear," re-echoed the Alderman, 

"Hear, hear," cried another and a strange 
voice, at some Uttle distance. It was Sirach 
the raven, who had just hopped in through an 
open window, and who had never forgotten the 
cry since he first learned it, when Dr. Pigwidgeon 
delivered Reuben's speech from the pear-tree. 

"My advice is a deputation," said Mr. Broad; 
and the general opinion being in favour of 
that measure, (the Vicar alone dissentient), a 
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deputation was then and there resolved on, to 
consist of Mr. Broad, the Alderman, and another 
influential citizen, whose co-operation might be 
relied on. Mr. Broad was for setting out that 
very evening, but the following morning was 
ultimately fixed on ; and it was also agreed to 
keep the entire aflFair as quiet as possible for the 
present. Mr. Cox and Primrose pressed this 
strongly. 

" Especially from Mr. Pigwidgeon," said 
Doctor Page. 

" From Mr. Pigwidgeon above all men," said 
Mr. Cox. 

" Mum's the word,'' said Mr. Broad ; but 
before the sun went down upon Chichester, 
nobody in that city, who was in a position to 
know anything of such matters, was ignorant 
of what Mr. MedHcott^s friends were about, or 
of the important embassy that was going up to 
London. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SIRACH, THE RAVEN. 

"A FINE old bird, that raven of yours, Mr. 
MedKcott,'^ said Primrose, as they sat under the 
walnut-tree, after sunset, that same evening; 
" a fine old bird ; what may his age be V 

" Unknown,*' said the Vicar ; " I had him 
from my predecessor in this living, who told me 
he received him from his predecessor, who told 
him the same story. When I came first to 
Underwood, there was an ancient grave-digger 
here — ^liis own grave has since been dug — ^from 
whom I learned that he remembered Sirach as 
long as he remembered anything connected with 
the parish ; and when he first knew the bird, 
one of his phrases was Old Noll — he used to cry 
Old Noll — ^from which I infer that Sirach could 
tell us something about the Commonwealth 
if he was disposed to be communicative. I 
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sometimes say to my wife, that it is not im- 
possible he may have seen * the Good Parson/ " 

"I should say he certainly has, sir," said 
Primrose. 

" Sees him every day,'' said Dr. Page. 

The Vicar acknowledged the cempliments of 
his guests with a bow and a smile, while Primrose 
began to speculate upon the notion of the raven 
writing his memoirs. 

" What an historian he would make, with his 
old experience, if he would only pluck a quill 
from his own wing and give us his personal 
reminiscences." 

" The annals of a single vicarage," said Mr. 
Medlicott, "would doubtless be a valuable supple- 
ment to general ecclesiastical history, as well as 
an acceptable addition to our knowledge of 
domestic life and manners. I wish we could 
induce Sirach to imdertake it." 

" Is he conscientious ? " asked Primrose. 

" For a raven," said the Vicar ; " but I fear a 
comparison with other fowl would not be much 
in his favour ; in fact, were he to apply himself 
to literature with his present habits, I should 
be apprehensive of his being detected in a 
plagiarism now and then." 

" I dare say," said the Doctor, laughing already 

VOL. nL E 
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at the remark he was about to make, " he has 
not lived so long among Churchmen without 
having learned how to feather his nest." 

" Take care of yourself, Doctor/' said Hyacinth, 
" take care what you say of the Church ; we are 
three to one on the present occasion, for I reckon 
Sirach an ecclesiastic/' 

" He may know how to feather his nest/' said 
the Vicar, " and he does know how ; but he has 
only one to feather ; he is no pluralist, let me 
tell you, anymore than myself ; nor was he ever 
proceeded against by the Ordinary for non- 
residence. He passes his hfe pretty much as his 
master does, between this garden and that 
consecrated ground yonder, behind those yews, 
where he spends much of his time of late, parti- 
cularly towards the dusk, hopping and croaking 
among the graves ; probably communing with 
those who sleep there, and informing them, out 
of his prophetic spirit, how soon it will be my 
lot to join them, and his to be raven to a new 
incumbent." 

" Hue omnes cogimur" said Primrose, with a 
sigh that responded to that with which the Vicar 
had ended his speech, 

" The house that lasts till doomsday," said the 
Doctor, 
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The Vicar then related how Sirach had first 
learned to cry "hear, hear/' like a parliament man. 

"A taste for eloquence in a raven," said 
Primrose, " is not more surprising than a taste 
for poetry in an ass. Ammonius, a philosopher 
of the Greek empire, had an ass who had such 
a love of poetry, that he would forbear eating 
his provender rather than withdraw his attention 
fi-om a poem read to him. The story is told by 
Photius." 

"For the edification of the marines, I pre- 
sume," said the Doctor. 

Here the party was joined by Mrs. Medlicott, 
which, as usual, put an end to all rational 
conversation. She dashed at once into the con- 
troversy between reason and instinct, uttering 
such a farrago of hard words, and odds and 
ends of metaphysical disquisitions, bringing in 
Malebranche head and ears, and even going 
the unfeminine length of talking of " aesthetics," 
which was her husband's horror, that it was a 
general reUef to her audience when the bells of 
Chichester, tolUng the hour of nine, and distinctly 
audible in the stillness of a summer evening, 
interrupted the lecture. 

The delighted Vicar held up his finger, in- 
viting attention, while the clock of St. Martin's 

E 2 
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commenced the concert, with a voice of profound 
solemnity. St. Mary's followed with a plaintive 
sweetness, like a snatch of psalmody, as if its 
bells were of silver. Before she was quite done, 
St. Olave took up the tale ; but ere it was half 
told, St. Peter the Great came chiming in so 
sonorously that St. Olave might just as well 
have remained mute. At this point the humble 
clock of Underwood struck modestly in, only 
louder than its brazen brotherhood, because it 
was so near at hand. After this there was one 
moment's intense silence ; and then spoke out 
St. Andrew, sending his nine piercing notes into 
the sky so very hastily, that you fancied he was 
trying to overtake the others, or that he had 
suddenly awoke, and was impatient to have 
done with his task and go to sleep again. He 
was the last of the ecclesiastical clocks ; and as 
to the civilians, they were scarcely worth sitting 
to listen to, with the exception of an old cuckoo 
in the Vicar's kitchen, which sang out the usual 
hour of suppet so sweetly and naturally, that 
you could scarcely have heard it at any season 
of the year without thinking it was the warm 
month of June, and, in truth, it was generally 
sultry weather in the place where that cuckoo's 
note came from. 
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CHAPTER VL 



IN WHICH A DISCOVERY IS MADE THAT SURPRISES 

EVERYBODY. 

Mr. Hyacinth Primrose and Dr. Page were 
now such good friends, with such a mutual relish 
for one another, that they were pleased to find 
there was a door between their bed-rooms, 
which they had only to open of a morning, to 
converse together while they were dressing. 
The windows of both apartments opened upon a 
sort of balcony, about which a luxuriant vine 
clambered, and over which the thatch projected 
pretty far. To throw these windows open, and 
admit the fragrant air, occasionally even popping 
out on the balcony, and taking a view of the 
garden and the picturesque church-yard fast by 
it, was a very agreeable mitigation of the 
troubles of the toilette, a business which, with 
Mr. Primrose particularly, was always a tedious 
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and grave one. On the third day of their visit 
to Underwood, the Doctor and Hyacinth were 
dressing as usual, availing themselves of the 
social advantages of their quarters, and discussing 
Mr. Medlicott's chances and prospects, when 
Hyacinth, who had stepped out for a moment 
into the open air, suddenly drew back, and with 
the utmost surprise, deUght, and curiosity 
depicted in his countenance, ran into the Doctor's 
room, exclaiming, 

" Good Heavens, Page ! come here, — see this ! 
Such an animal! — I had no notion there 
existed such a creature in the whole animal 
kingdom ! '' 

Page concluded from the hue and cry that 
some rhinoceros, or ourang-outang, must have 
escaped from a menagerie in the neighbourhood. 
Hyacinth led him out on the balcony, and 
through the tangled branches of the vine, pointed 
with his finger to an object in the garden, nearly 
opposite them, which the moment the Doctor 
got a distinct view of, he recognised without 
the least difficulty as his old acquaintance, and 
the object of his everlasting aversion — the 
apothecary. 

" He is more like an exaggerated father- 
long-legs, than anything else," said Primrose, 
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" MedKcott often tried to describe him for me, 
but in vain ; he beggars description/' 

" You don't much admire his exterior/* said 
the Doctor. 

" The most ungainly, the ugliest I ever set 
my eyes on,*' said Primrose. 

"There is something uglier, nevertheless,'* 
said the Doctor. 

" What can that be ?" said Hyacinth. 

" His interior," said the Doctor, and then he 
made Primrose acquainted with all that he knew 
of Pigwidgeon's antecedents, after whichPrimrose 
told him of his juvenile performance, entitled 
••'The Country Apothecary," founded entirely 
upon the account he had received from Reuben, 
and which had appeared with other Uterary 
freaks and follies, in the MS. periodical of 
which they had been joint-editors at school. 

" Has the jrogue any local influence in 
Chichester ?" inquired Page, adjusting his green 
silk cravat, which made a lively contrast with 
his red waistcoat. 

" I fancy he has some," replied Primrose ; " I 
believe he has some interest or share in the 
' Chichester Mercury ;* I have heard something 
to that effect, — a sleeping partner probably." 

"I am sorry to hear it," said the Doctor, 
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" and I only wish he was asleep in reality, just at 
the present moment, for if he has the means 
of mischief in his power, he is not the man to 
let them he idle ; however, if he is disposed to 
be troublesome, Fll prepare a composing draught 
for him, that will keep him quiet enough/' 

" We shall have him at breakfast, I presume,'' 
said Primrose. 

"No doubt," said the Doctor, "but my 
company won't improve his appetite, I promise 
you." 

They went down together, and found Mr. and 
Mrs. Medlicott and the apothecary in the 
parlour. Whatever business Mr. Pigwidgeon 
had with the Vicar had been deferred until 
after breakfast ; a postponement proposed by 
the latter, and to which the former had made 
no objection. His visit had surprised Mr. 
Medhcott not a little, for there had been a 
coolness between him and the apothecary for 
several years, in fact ever since the public 
meeting at Chichester, when the Vicar had 
good reason to suspect Mr. Pigwidgeon had 
played him false, respecting the pubUcation of 
Reuben's speech. 

" Mr. Pigwidgeon — Dr. Page," said the Vicar, 
shrewdly observing, as he spoke, the effect 
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of the introduction upon the former. It was 
comic enough, but obviously not the comedy 
of " The Agreeable Surprise '' to one of the 
parties, although the apothecary did not cower 
before the Doctor to the degree that the latter 
had led Primrose to expect. 

" Mr. Pigwidgeon and Dr. Page are already 
acquainted, I believe," said Mrs. Medlicott. 

" I have the pleasure of knowing Dr. Page,'' 
muttered the apothecary, in a low, dogged 
tone of voice. 

The Doctor repeated the same formula, only 
substituting "honour'' for "pleasure," with a 
dry emphasis on the word. 

Mr. Pigwidgeon's appetite, too, was in much 
better order than Page had predicted, and the 
Doctor himself had practical proof of it, for a 
cold roimd of beef stood before him, to which 
the apothecary paid marked attention, utterly 
regardless of the trouble which he gave the 
carver, upon whom he made repeated calls, with 
the utmost coolness and eflfrontery. In fact, 
Mr. Pigwidgeon made such a hearty breakfast, 
that Mr. Primrose began to suspect the Doctor 
had grossly exaggerated the flaws in his moral 
character, if there was any reUance to be 
placed upon Bishop Wyndham's theory of the 
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connection between a good appetite and a clear 
conscience. 

The Doctor at length, having thrice helped 
the apothecary to the beef, and being appre- 
hensive of another demand, bethought him of a 
Kttle stratagem to save himself further trouble, 
and in pursuance of his scheme began to talk 
about medical reform, maliciously stating that 
he had heard and beUeved it was the intention 
of Government to issue a commission to inquire 
into the management of infirmaries and dis- 
pensaries. 

" And Mr. Pigwidgeon will be glad to hear," 
added Page, "that the inquiry is to be retro- 
spective and most searching, probing everything 
to the bottom, sparing nobody, and followed by 
prosecutions in every case of jobbing brought to 
light/' 

" rU try another slice of that capital round," 
said the apothecary. 

The Doctor was obliged to drop his own knife 
and fork, which he had just commenced using, 
and again minister to the wants of the imper- 
turbable Mr. Pigwidgeon. 

" I rejoice," said the Vicar, " to hear of the 
surgeons being cut up, and the doctors getting 
a pill." 
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"The inquiry will be no joke to some people, 
you may depend upon it/' resumed Page, re- 
turning to his own plate. 

**I'll trouble you for the mustard, Doctor," 
said Mr. Pigwidgeon again, with inimitable 
sangfroid. 

The Doctor, finding his adversary impregnable, 
either by dint of his impudence or through the 
vigour of his appetite, said no more, but, as the 
best way of concealing his discomfiture, trans- 
ferred his personalities to the round of beef, 
while Mrs. Medlicott began to talk to the 
apothecary about his son. 

"It was a long time," she said, "since she 
had had the pleasure of seeing him-she hoped 
he was attentive to his profession." 

" Well, I can't say that he is more attentive 
than other people," replied the apothecary, very 
disagreeably. 

" Humph," said the Vicar, perceiving the hit 
at his own son. 

" But I hope he is not idle," continued Mrs. 
Medlicott, not as sharp as her husband with all 
her mental superiority. 

" I suppose if he is not doing one thing he is 
doing another," said the apothecary, in the same 
unpleasant and somewhat mysterious manner* 
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" I hope and trust so/* said the lady ; "I take 
a great interest in your son, indeed I do, Mr. 
Pigwidgeon ; and you know I always said he 
had talent — ^it only wanted awakening." She 
touched her forehead as she spoke, to show that 
she was still as great a phrenologist as ever, 
and knew the precise longitude and latitude of 
all the provinces of the understanding deUneated 
upon the globe of the skull. 

" It is only justice to say, ma'am, that you 
always did ; and time will tell,'' answered Mr. 
Pigwidgeon. 

" At all events," said Mrs. Medlicott, still fur- 
ther to prove the interest she continued to take 
in Dr. Pigwidgeon, " he has friends to do some- 
thing for him,— who knows, for instance, but 
Reuben himself may have it in his power to be 
of use to him one of these days V 

The apothecary was as proud as he was 
shabby, and it is hard to describe how this 
most injudicious speech galled him. He tried 
to reply, but his voice stuck in his throat, with 
the irritation of his feelings. The Vicar, how- 
ever, who was equally displeased for diflferent 
reasons, came to his relief with a sharp rebuke 
to his wife's arrogance, telling her that Reuben 
was just as likely to want Dr. Pig widgeon's 
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services as Dr. Pigwidgeon to want Reuben's. 
Mrs. Medlicott was forced, in common politeness, 
to admit that this was true ; but in doing so, 
she committed herself again by broadly alluding 
to Reuben's parUamentary intentions — the sub- 
ject, of all others, which she should not have 
touched upon in the presence of the apothecary, 
the most notorious gossip in the whole county 
of Sussex. The Vicar tried to give her a little 
admonitory kick under the table, but he was on 
the opposite side, and his legs were too short to 
reach her. 

Perhaps Mr. Pigwidgeon did not comprehend 
the allusion, broad as it was ; but whether he 
did or not, a dry cough was the only notice he 
took of Mrs. MedHcott's last observation, accom- 
panying it with a request for a final cup of tea. 

The conversation would now have ceased, if it 

had not suddenly occurred to Mr. Primrose that 
he had seen the name of a Dr. Pigwidgeon 
lately mentioned in one of the London news- 
papers in connection with a celebrated Irish 
borough. He immediately asked the apothecary 
whether his Dr. Pigwidgeon was identical with 
the gentleman who was " up for Blarney." 
Never did Mrs. Medlicott lay her spectacles 
down with such nervous haste, as she did when 
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the apothecary, glowing with paternal pride, and 
at the same time all shaking with excitement, 
answered, 

" I have the honour, sir, to be father to that 
gentleman/' 

The revelation very naturally surprised every- 
body. 

"I trust the news is true," said the Vicar, 
frankly and good-naturedly. 

"It's true, and it's not true," said the apo- 
thecary. 

"That's an enigma we must beg of you to 
explain," said the Vicar. 

" Excuse me," said Mr. Pigwidgeon. 

" I was never so amazed in all my life," said 
Mrs. MedHcott. Everything she said that morn- 
ing was as mal-a-propos as possible. 

" I see nothing so amazing in my son coming 
into ParUament, madam," said the apothecary, 
regarding her bitterly and speaking in a sort of 
slow growl. 

" Nothing whatevei*," said the Vicar, heartily ; 
" your son is a very eloquent man, we all know, 
and I don't see why he should bury his talent 
more than anybody else." 

Mrs. Medlicott hastened to say something to 
the same effect (for, in truth, she had still some 
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sparks left of her old intellectual tendresse for 
Theodore, and was pleased as well as astonished 
at what she had heard), but it was too late ; the 
apothecary rose from the table, and after taking 
a profusion of snuff, followed the Vicar into his 
study to discuss the business, whatever it was, 
that brought him to the Vicarage that morning. 

Page proposed a cigar to Primrose under the 
walnut-tree, and the proposition was gladly 
accepted, particularly as a mode of escape from 
Mrs. Medlicott, who, if she had ceased twaddling 
about politics, would have infallibly commenced 
twaddling about something else. 

"Well, what do you think of Mr. Pigwidgeon?'' 
said the Doctor, lighting his Havannah. 

" He is a man,'' said Mr. Primrose, " take him 
for all in all, I trust I shall never see his like 
again. Can it be possible he is rich, he looks 
such a miserably poor devil ?" 

" A devil, but anything but a poor one," said 
Page. 

" What puts borough-mongering in the head 
of such a man as that,'' said Hyacinth; "I 
thought it was too high a species of jobbing for 
so low a fellow." 

" I'll tell you," said the Doctor ; " it is the 
only description of knavery he has not yet 
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practised, and he wants to be perfect in every 
branch of the art." 

It was a short colloquy, for it ended here. 
Before the half of their cigars was turned into 
smoke and ashes, they saw the apothecary 
sneaking off through the door in the hedge ; 
and the Vicar re-joined them, puffing and 
blowing. Short as his interview had been with 
his visitor, it was evident something had 
occurred at once surprising and vexatious, and 
his friends were not long in ignorance of 
the truth. 

" A pretty kettle of fish,^' quoth the Vicar, 
panting. It may have been remarked that this 
was a favourite phrase of his. 

" What's the matter V asked the Doctor. 

" Why, that booby of a son of his is not 
going to stand for Blarney, after all," replied the 
Vicar, still out of breath. 

" What is that to you, or to me ? " said 
Page. 

" But he is going to stand for Chichester — 
for Chichester against Reuben,'' said the Vicar, 
almost in a scream, and staring at the Doctor 
energetically. 

"No!" — cried Page — "you don't say so! — 
that's too good." 
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" He came to solicit my vote and interest — he 
came to canvass me, sir." 

" In earnest ? " — cried Page. 

"Perfectly in earnest, and they are in the 
field before us, let me tell you; — ^here's 
Doctor Pigwidgeon's address to the electors, 
actually in print," and he pulled out of his 
pocket, as he spoke, a printed hand-bill, 
with which the apothecary had just presented 
him. 

"And Parliament was dissolved yesterday, 
and the writ wiU be down before you can 
say Jack Robinson," continued Mr. Medlicott, 
recollecting by degrees all he had heard. 

Doctor Page now jumped up, uttering a 
variety of exclamations, mingled with a few 
oaths of no very profene character, but mostly 
appeals to " Jove and Jingo," " Lord Harry," and 
"All that^s Lovely;" ending by vigorously 
buttoning his coat, and heartily abusing the 
Vicar, Mr. Primrose, himself, and everybody, 
for passing their time lounging in the garden, 
smoking cigars, and chatting about a worthless 
old raven, when so much was to be done, and 
there was so Uttle time to do it in. 

" My wife was right, after all," said the Vicar, 
looking a little ashamed of himself. 

* VOL. m. F 
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" By the Lord Harry, she was, sir," said the 
Doctor. 

" Here comes the lady herself," said Primrose. 

" That's always the case with my wife," said 
the Vicar, " the moment she is mentioned she is 
sure to appear." 

The news struck Mrs. MedHcott Uke a thunder- 
bolt, and after inveighing against the ingratitude 
and presumption of her old pupil, in the strongest 
terms permissible to a woman's Ups, she vented 
all the indignation slie had remaining upon her 
husband, and by implication upon his friends, 
for being so remiss while the foe was so active, 

" Well, madam, we shall do better in future," 
said the Doctor. 

"Indeed I hope so. Dr. Page," said Mrs. 
Medhcott, rather imperiously, "there is work 
for everybody — I was at mine early this 
morning. Here is an address which I have 
written for Reuben — ^you never thought of this, 
I venture to say, Mr. Medlicott." 

The Vicar stood aghast at the woman's 
presumption, while the Doctor and Mr. Primrose 
furtively exchanged looks of nearly equal alarm, 
well justified by the very bulk of the papers 
Mrs. Medlicott held in her hand, big enough, in 
fact, to be the manuscript of a pamphlet. 
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It was hard to know what to say, or what to 
do. The Vicar shrugged his shoulders, said the 
address was the most tickKsh thing of all, and 
thought it ought to be left to Reuben himself, 
who would probably arrive in the course of the 
evening. Fortunately he got into an altercation 
with his wife upon this point, which enabled the 
Doctor and Mr. Primrose to consult together 
aside, as to the best course to take in the 
emergency, when they wisely resolved to accept 
the lady's composition, with as many compli- 
ments to its excellence as they could bestow, 
and having thus got it into their hands for 
instant pubUcation, to slash it and hash it at 
their discretion, throwing all the blame upon 
somebody or another with sufficiently broad 
shoulders, Mr. Cox, for example, whose muni-^ 
ficent subscription might seem to entitle him to 
take a hberty of the kind. 

This course was, accordingly, adopted ; Mr. 
Primrose took upon him the task of eulogising 
the address, which he did with no economy of 
flattering expressions ; after which, the three 
men of the party got into the Doctor's Uttle 
open carriage (the same old machine that had 
made the tour of Wales), and, at a rapid, 
electioneering pace, drove into the city. 

F 2 
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CHAPTER VIL 



mi MEDLICOTT RECEIVES THE DEPUTATION. 

There was never perhaps a queerer embassy 
than that which the Uberal and enlightened 
electors of Chichester sent up to London, to 
overcome the modest reluctance of Mr. Reuben 
Medlicott to represent them in the British Par- 
liament. With Mr. Broad, the head and front 
of the embassy, we are well acquainted already. 
Alderman Codd was almost as fat as he was 
facile, and Alderman GosUng, the third, was 
considered a droll fellow in his corporation, a 
character which he sustained chiefly by puns 
and jokes upon his own not inappropriate name. 
This last worthy was accompanied by his son, a 
lad of some twelve years pith, one of Mr. MedK- 
cott^s numerous godsons, and a Reuben into the 
bargain. The alderman thought the present 
opportunity a good one to introduce this hopefiil 
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youth to the notice of his illustrious sponsor; 
and, to make him worthy to appear in such a 
presence, he had clothed him from head to foot 
in a new suit of sky-blue, which, decorated with 
a profiision of conical silver buttons, formed a 
very imposing holiday costume. 

Mr. Medlicott had no fixed residence in the 
metropolis at this period, but led a sort of oscil- 
lating life, as became a man of genius, and 
suited a man of his circumstances, occasionally 
taking advantage of Lord Handlings house when 
he was out of town, but generally moving 
back and forwards between Mr. Trevor's con- 
venient box at Hampstead and Friend Harvey's 
accommodating house in Gracechurch-street. 
Fortunately for the dignity of the present occa- 
sion, he happened to be quartered at MaudUn 
House in Cavendish-square, when Mr. Broad 
and his colleagues arrived to lay the representa- 
tion of Chichester at his feet. 

Poor Mary Medlicott, anxious as she was 
about what was going on, was in no condition 
at the time to take a very active part in the 
preparations to receive the embassy. There 
were palpable grounds for behoving that she 
would soon present her husband with a third 
pledge of their mutual affection ; a male it was 
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devoutly hoped, to inherit the father's talents 
and perpetuate his name and blood. 

But Reuben was in no want of friends far 
more competent than his wife to lend him the 
sort of assistance he wanted in the present cir- 
cumstances. He was now Uving on terms more 
intimate than was perfectly discreet, with his 
old acquaintance Adolphe, and his charming and 
clever sister, Mrs. Chatterton. The former had 
long since given up all his mechanical and 
mercantile speculations, and the latter had been 
for some time separated from her husband, the 
Professor. Brother and sister now went by the 
name of Monsieur and Madame Beauvoisin, and 
were proposing a great many ingenious plans 
for the future, the favourite one being to 
estabUsh a Musical Academy at Chichester, 
under the patronage of Mr. Medlicott, which 
naturally made them take the liveliest interest 
in all that was now going forward. 

It was Madame Beauvoisin who arranged the 
largest of the drawing-rooms for the present 
occasion. A gilt chair was placed for Reuben 
at the top of the room, flanked with sofas and 
couches for the members of his family and such 
of his friends as might wish to be present ; in 
the middle space was a table strewed with blue 
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books brought up from my Lord's library, and 
supporting also a plate of oranges for the 
speakers, while beneath the table were set 
three chairs for the gentlemen composing the 
deputation. 

Mr. Medlicott, always attentive to dress, as 
well as address, took his usual pains on that 
important day to appear as captivating as 
possible in the sight of his townsmen and 
acquaintance. It was about this period of his 
Kfe he adopted the particular costume from 
which he rarely deviated afterwards, except for 
the short interval of his total amalgamation with 
the Quakers, hereafter to be recorded. This 
was a Ught-brown body-coat, with gilt buttons, 
white waistcoat, Ught drab or pearl-coloured 
trousers, and a blue silk cravat ; all rather flow- 
ing and ample, as if his taste for looseness and 
proKxity had extended from his mind to his 
apparel. A gold watch-chain with a bunch of 
seals hung from his fob ; and a superb cluster of 
flowers, such as were then in season, completed 
as usual the decoration of his person. 

Thus armed at all points for civil conquest, 
burnished like a mirror, perfumed like a garden, 
radiant with satisfaction, and a little swollen 
with importance, he descended from his dressing- 
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room about haJf-an-hour before the time 
appointed ; turned over his private collections 
of simUes and metaphors, selecting a few for the 
occasion, and then taking his flageolet (which 
had been much in request since his marriage), 
he threw himself with " artless heed'' on a pile 
of cushions, and surrounded by the fair Louise, 
as useful as she was charming, his adoring wife, 
and his crowing progeny, tricked out with 
enormous blue sashes, he regaled them with a 
succession of the old melodies which he had 
learned under the shadow of the great square 
tower of Hereford Cathedral. In the interval 
between two tunes, Madame Beauvoisin, not 
quite approving of the disposition of his hair, 
produced a little ivory comb from her pocket, 
and improved its arrangement with a coquettish 
touch or two of her old art, while his wife 
inquired if the interview with the deputies 
would occupy much time. 

"I should say very little, my dear," replied 
Reuben, " if people will only abstain from 
speechifying. The deputation has only to ask 
me a simple question. I have only to return 
a plain answer, — perhaps make a remark. 
Including the collation, I cannot conceive the 
whole affair occupying more than one hour." 
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**Then ire shall have our drive round the 
Eegent^s Park before dinner/^ said Mary. 

"By all means/' replied her husband, and, 
resuming the instrument, he was playing another 
lively air, in the attitude of a shepherd on a 
bank, in a picture of the "learned PoussinV 
when the door was thrown open, and a servant 
annoimced Mr. Trevor, the law-bookseller, Mr. 
Fox, the proctor, Mr. Reynard, the attorney, and 
these were soon followed by Mrs. Mountjoy with 
several of the old habitues of Burlington Gardens, 
including Mr. Bavard and Captain Shunfield. 

You may fancy how the pompous arrange- 
ment of so fine an apartment, the display of the 
blue books, such a charming group of lovely 
women arid rosy children, and the showy figure 
of the rising statesman in the centre of it, like 
a diamond surrounded with rubies, must have 
affected the imaginations and dazzled the eyes of 
the beholders. The proctor, when he was able 
to speak, made a clumsy attempt to compliment 
Mr. Medlicott upon his combination of graceful 
accomphshments with talents of the highest 
order. 

" Ah,^' replied Reuben, quickly availing him- 
self of one of his cut-and-dry classical allusions, 
" I am, unhappily, a contrast to Themistocles ; 
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I can fiddle, which he could not, but I cannot 
make a small town a great city, as he could/^ 
He handed, as he spoke, the flageolet to his 
wife's maid to lay it aside, and the air with 
which he performed this little action was well 
calculated to throw considerable doubt upon the 
sincerity of the disclaimer. 

" Pardon me, sir, but you are the very 
man to do both," returned the proctor, " I am 
sure if you had only practised in Doctors' 
Commons '' 

" I am reminded,'' said Mr. Bavard, who came 
to the meeting in a spirit of malicious curiosity, 
among other improper motives, " of a remark of 
Bacon's on the subject in question ; there are 
many, he says, who can fiddle well enough, but 
are so far from being able to make a small town 
a great one, that their gift Ues the other way, to 
bring a great town to ruin. I don't mean, of 
course, to insinuate that Mr. Medlicott possesses 
that description of talent ; but to be sure 
nobody knows what any man can do until he 
is tried. I remember an anecdote " 

But an influx of Quakers just at the moment 
took the parable out of Mr. Bavard's mouth 
before he could utter another syllable. Friend 
Harvey led the way, or rather came rushing in, 
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as brown as a berry, all but his hat, and as 
brisk as any bee, his smooth oval face glowing 
with enthusiasm, one hand employed pulling 
out his watch, the other full of tracts and 
pamphlets, which proved to be all copies of 
Reuben^s speech on capital punishment, and his 
eloquent defence of the Meeting. Harvey was 
followed by Friend Wilson, his opposite neigh- 
bour, and the solemnest of his sect, at whose 
heels came Jonas and Samuel Harvey, the 
former with his mouth wider open than ever, 
but both looking Kke malefactors, they were so 
amazed by all that they saw. Then there was 
Isaac Hopkins, a Smyrna merchant, in full fig ; 
Joshua Hopkins, his brother, a brewer of Ber- 
mondsey; and two or three exceedingly drab 
and dreary Quakeresses, whose harsh and for- 
bidding countenances showed that they had not 
yet in their hearts forgiven our poor Mary for 
deserting the Meeting, though outwardly recon- 
ciled to her, in gratitude for her husband's 
services, and probably with hopes of further 
advantages from his genius. 

Friend Harvey had not been in the room 
for five minutes before his extraordinary zeal 
and indefatigable activity gave him a kind 
of ascendancy over the rest of the company. 
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Mr. Trevor had intended to be the most promi- 
nent of Reuben's supporters ; Mr. Reynard, the 
attorney, had also contemplated taking the lead, 
and so had the secretary of the PoHsh Asso- 
ciation, who considered himself quite at home in 
Lord Maudlin's house ; but nothing could stand 
before the restless energy of Harvey ; he 
constituted himself secretary, had a string of 
resolutions ready prepared, cut up the oranges, 
sprinkled all the room over with his tracts, 
elbowed Mr. Bavard without the least ceremony, 
told Friend Trevor, his brother bookseller, to 
make himself useful, and stationed his two 
gaping sons at a window to proclaim the arrival 
of the deputation at the hall-door. 

The Quakers, being all pinks of punctuality, 
kept looking at their watches incessantly, and, 
indeed, the moment was almost come for Mr. 
Broad and his colleagues to make their appear- 
ance. There was very little occasion for alarm 
on that score. Mr. Broad had his heart and 
soul in the business of the day as much as 
Friend Harvey himself; he had the old "Black 
Lion'' in a ferment the whole morning about a 
respectable coach for the occasion, and after 
holding forth on the dignity and importance 
of his mission, to the vast astonishment of the 
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coffee-room, he sallied forth to have his hair 
dressed and powdered by a London hair-cutter, 
and insisted upon the two aldermen having 
their wise noddles dressed also,— nay, while the 
operator had him in hand, the excited Uttle 
cutler could not refrain from going over the 
whole story again of his business in town, which 
made the hair-dresser feel that he was exercising 
Jus talents on the head of a personage of no 
little weight in the poUtical world. 

^^Broad,^^ said Alderman Codd, as they left 
the shop, to step into the coach, which had been 
brought to the door for them, " Broad, you have 
out-talked the barber/' 

" You won't have a word in you, when the 
talk is wanted,'' said Alderman Gosling. 

" You must take my place, alderman," said 
BroaxL 

Here the coachman inquired where he was to 
drive their worships, for having heard the word 
alderman, he concluded they were all personages 
of the same municipal rank and dignity. 

" To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Maudlin's," said Mr. Broad, "with whom my 
illustrious townsman Mr. MedUcott is on a visit." 

" Where does his Lordship hve, please your 
worships 1 " 
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"You ought to be ashamed to ask such a 
question," repUed Mr. Broad ; " in Cavendish- 
square, to be sure, sir/^ 

" Your worship doesn't happen to know the 
number of the house ? '^ 

" House, sir !— it's not a house, it^s a mansion ; 
— drive us to Cavendish-square; I don't sup- 
pose there will be much difl&culty in finding the 
mansion of the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Maudhn." 

" You are going to the house of a Viscount, 
think of that, boy," said Alderman Codd to 
Master Reuben GosUng, the youth in the sky- 
blue suit. 

" Is godfather a Viscount ? '^ said the boy. 

" Not quite so great as all that," said his sire. 

" Your godfather, boy, is a statesman and an 
orator," said Mr. Broad, " which is much greater 
than any Viscount. Wait till you hear your 
godfather talk." 

" He talked for you when you could not 
talk for yourself," said Alderman GosUng, chuck- 
ing his son under the chin, and laughing at 
his own wit. 

There was no difficulty in finding Lord 
Maudlin's house. Directly the coach drove up 
to the door, the young Quaker booksellers 
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announced the event with a simultaneous 
shout. 

"Friends will be so kind as to take their 
places/' cried Harvey himself ; and not content 
with making this request, which indeed was in 
the tone of a command, he actually forced 
several people to sit down who were disposed to 
remain standing. Among those on whom he 
exercised this compulsion was the gallant Cap- 
tain Shunfield, and so little did Harvey care 
where the Captain sat, provided he was seated, 
that he wedged him in between the two grim 
and sour old Quakeresses upon a sofa, who 
were scandalised beyond measure by finding 
' themselves in actual contact with a dragoon, 
little dreaming that he was in truth as peaceful 
a personage as any in the room. The Captain 
on his part looked grim enough also, and twisted 
his moustache with considerable ferocity ; but 
like everybody else he succumbed to Friend 
Harvey, and kept his uncomfortable seat most 
submissively to the close of the proceedings. 

Hard it is to say which sight was better 
worth seeing, Mr. Medlicott when he took the 
gilt chair at the top of the table with the 
oranges and blue books, or Mr. Broad when he 
marched in with his fidgetty strut (something 
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between the magpie and the peacock), and sud- 
denly found himself in the presence of a larger 
assembly than he had reckoned on, including so 
many ladies, to make his situation the more 
embarrassing. There was not much room for 
the ludicrous evolutions with which he usually 
made his bows ; but he turned the space he had 
to the best account, and diverted exceedingly 
everybody who had the least eye for the ridicu- 
lous. Ushered by Friend Harvey, he took the 
middle place at the bottom of the table ; the 
aldermen supported him on each side, staring 
like stuck pigs, as the vulgar saying is, and no 
chair having been provided for Master Reuben 
Gosling, Harvey soon disposed of that young 
gentleman, by. assigning him a place on the 
same chair with Mr. Bavard, who soon assigned 
him to a seat on the ground almost at 
Mr. Medlicott's feet. 

These arrangements having been made. Friend 
Harvey approached the table, and standing bolt 
upright and addressing Reuben in tones to 
which his nose contributed more than was 
pleasant to the ear, said — 

" Friend Medlicott, it now becomes my duty 
to acquaint thee that a deputation of thy most 
distinguished townsmen (here Mr. Broad bowed) 
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has the haDOur of waiting upon thee, for objects 
and purposes which they will explain with far 
more circumlocution than it would become me 
to do; they will address thee one after the 
other, and from all I hare heard I think the 
loyers of eloquence «id friends of humanity ^ 
have a rare treat." 

This most unauthorised programme made the 
three deputies twice as nervous and fidgetty as 
they were already disposed to be ; a mutual 
elbowing, whispering, nodding, and winking took 
place, which ended in the Aldermen joining to 
push Mr. Broad forward, as it had all along been 
settled that he should be spokesman. 

Considering that everybody present perfectly 
well knew what Mr. Broad had got to say, 
before he opened his hps, the speech that he 
made answered its purpose to admiration. Had 
the object of his mission not been previously 
understood, it is very questionable if his speech 
would have thrown much light upon it ; for 
never having addressed a dozen people before, 
and being almost completely overwhelmed by 
the combined eJBFect of the splendid mansion, the 
presence of the fair sex, and more than all by the 
premature compliments paid to his eloquence, 
he lost his voice almost completely, and the train 
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of his thoughts, such as they were, along with it. 
In short, after stammering for five minutes, the 
only audible words being "reform,'^ "Poland, 
*^ Chichester," and "my eloquent and distin- 
guished townsman," the poor Uttle cutler sat 
down, with no great reason to be pleased 
with his performance, except that it called 
forth as loud plaudits as if it had been made 
by the best speaker of the day. 

" VooD faucihus hcesitl^ said the Proctor, aside, 
to Mr. Bavard. It was a scrap of Latin he had 
probably picked up from Dr. Lushington. 

" The beginning of the line is equally appli- 
cable," said Bavard, ^^ steteruntqv£ comcBl^ and 
truly so it was, for Mr. Broad's well-powdered 
hair, which he always wore brushed up to the 
shape of a cone, being now fresh from the 
hands of the hair-cutter, stood straight up on 
his head like nothing so much as a sharp alpine 
peak, to which we compared it on a former 
occasion. 

Friend Harvey worked hard to get speeches 
from Alderman Codd and Goshng. The former, 
indeed, got on his legs, but it was only to say 
that " he endorsed Mr. Broad's bill ; " a short 
speech, but an energetic one, particularly as he 
closed it (by way of peroration) with a thump 
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on the table which nearly broke it, and sent the 
oranges rolKng about the floor ; at the same 
time he resumed his chair with so heavy a 
plump that it went nearly to pieces under him, 
being one of French manufacture and ill-suited 
to ihe weight of an English Alderman. No 
one but Friend Harvey was much displeased by 
these Httle interruptions, which were rather of 
a pleasant nature. To one person present they 
were even propitious, for the son of Alderman 
Grosling, having been very active in picking up 
the oranges, attracted Mr. Medlicott's attention, 
and had the honour of having his head patted 
and being asked at the same time what was his 
name. The boy was ready enough to answer, 
and not only told his name, but the sort of 
moral relationship in which he stood to his 
eminent namesake. 

"I believe,^' said Mr. Medlicott, most graciously 
smihng, " I have a great many young namesakes 
in and about Chichester.'^ 

"Two Reuben Medlicotts and three plain 
Reubens," answered the youth as gUbly as 
possible. 

Mr. Medlicott again patted his head, and told 
him he would not forget him. 

" That boy's bread is baked," said Mr. Broad, 

o2 
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amde, to the elder Gosling, who had been most 
anxiously watching what paased. 

At the same moment the other Alderman was 
provided with a stouter chair, and Mr. Medlicott^ 
with one hand on his breast, and the other upon 
one of the blue books, the very picture of the 
dawning statesman, rose to make "^a few ob- 
serrations.'^ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



MR. MEDUCOTT GIVES HIS FRIENDS A TREAT. 

"Will you stand for Chichester, Mr. Medli- 
cott/' was the plain question put to him, and a 
"yes,^' or a "no,^^ would have been, to all intents 
and purposes, a sufficient answer to it. But his 
zealous and admiring friends had not assembled 
in such force, to be put off with a monosyllabic 
oration ; and the Quakers especially (albeit a 
sect whose communications are yea and nay), 
would have been offended by an affectation of 
brevity upon the present occasion. In fact 
everybody present, except Mr. Bavard, came 
expressly for what friend Harvey called "a 
treat ; " and as neither the speech of Mr. Broad, 
nor that of the Alderman, could well be con- 
sidered in that hght, it became the more 
incumbent upon Mr. MedUcott to satisfy the 
cravings of the little meeting. It was not two 
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o'clock when he commenced his palaver, and it 
was past four when he had done ; nor will it be 
thought in the least surprising that he spoke at 
such great length, when the number of topics is 
considered which he was either expected, or 
thought it his duty, to handle ; embracing most 
questions of foreign and domestic policy, the 
vast circle of human interests, and every project 
of reform that ever was broached. We hope to 
be pardoned for declining to give the speech 
in ea^tenso. There is some danger of even an 
abstract being voted tiresome ; but as it seems 
indispensable to give the reader a specimen of 
Mr. MedUcott's mode of proceeding, when he 
rose to offer a simple remark, or make a few 
short observations, we must run the risk, great 
as it is. He commenced with a broad view (an 
exceedingly broad one) of the British constitu- 
tion ; then he discussed the onerous duties and 
awfiil responsibilities of a member of parlia- 
ment ; from which he proceeded to the serious 
inquiry whether he possessed the proper intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical qualifications for a 
trust of such magnitude and importance, seem- 
ing at first to be of opinion that it was far 
beyond his strength and abilities, but eventually 
comforting his friends by coming round to the 
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conclusion that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, even his poor talents might be accept- 
able to his country. Sometimes he shrank from 
the task he was called on to perform ; but then 
again, was it for him to set up his weak judg- 
ment against the pubUc, if the pubhc thought fit 
to command his services ? Voa? popidi vox Deiy 
he continued, looking at Alderman Gosling, who 
nodded as if he understood what that meant ; 
and having deUvered this oracular sentence, 
he thought it his duty to state, very briefly of 
course, his opinions and sentiments on all the 
leading questions of the day. It was unnecessary 
to assure his friend, Mr. Broad, that he was 
unalterably attached to the cause of Poland, and 
eternally hostile to the power of Russia. He felt 
honoured and gratified by the cordial cheer with 
which that worthy gentleman bore witness to the 
strength and sincerity of his feelings upon that 
subject : in fact, he could only do perfect justice 
to those feeUngs by protesting that his hatred 
of the Czar amounted to a personal animosity. 
But he could not consent to confine his views to 
Muscovy ; he begged to be allowed to spread his 
mind over the whole terraqueous globe— 

" Let Observation, with extended view, 
Survey the world from India to Peru." 
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He was sure his excellent firiend Mr. Harvey 
would not quarrel with him for that, nor his 
friends, the Messrs. Hopkins, whose enterprising 
benevolence was known and felt wherever the 
name of England had penetrated,— 

" Whatever clime the Bun's bright circle warms." 

Were they not all profoundly interested in the 
pohtics of our Indian empire ? who was uncon- 
cerned in the welfare of the great Australian 
continent ? who did not love the KaflGir as his 
kinsman ? who did not yearn to the New Zea- 
lander as his brother ? He knew how his words 
touched all their hearts ; he saw how they 
particularly touched his fair hearers (meaning 
the grim old Quakeresses to whom he had espe- 
cially directed them). What course, then, ought 
a public man to take ? What, in fact, did 
" foreign politics" mean ? He would answer in 
one word, and that word was sympathy ! He 
had touched another chord of the harp of feehng, 
another string of that divine instrument, the 
human heart, which heaven itself had tuned, 
" more musical than is ApoUo^s lute ;'' — alas^ 
that he was not a Wilberforce, or a Burke, to 
touch it worthily, to bring forth all its sweetness, 

" Untwisting all the chords that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 
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While Mr. Medlicott was making these happy 
and beautiful allusions to melody (most of them 
extracted that morning from his common-place 
book), his wife had found it extremely difficult 
to keep the yearUng in her arms as quiet and 
mute as the gravity of the occasion required. 
• The child (fortunately a good-humoured and 
deserving httle creature) was continually stretch- 
ing out its arms, as if to catch Reuben's as they 
winnowed the air, at the same time crowing as 
if it actually desired to condu* in the comph- 
ments which the deputies and the Quakers paid 
to almost every sentence. Mary was at length 
about to retire with her infant, when the 
felicitous idea occurred to Reuben to take it o\it 
of her hands, and continue his speech with the 
child in his arms, which he did with such a 
mixture of parental tenderness and statesmanlike 
dignity, that it drew forth louder plaudits than 
he had yet been honoured with. Of course, he 
had now only one hand at Uberty, but he sawed 
the air with that sufficiently, and now began 
to roam through a wilderness of topics, where, if 
we were to attempt to follow him, we should 
infaUibly lose our way, as he did himself more 
than once during his rambles. Probably it was 
of Httle consequence in what order the topics 
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were disposed; but Mr. MedKcott was never 
much of a martinet in the point of logical disci- 
pline called method, and the remainder of his 
address was hterally nothing but a mob of 
circumlocutions about the various questions 
which he knew were uppermost in the thoughts 
of his friends. He knew Mr. Trevor was 
anxious about the law of copyright ; he expa- 
tiated accordingly for ten minutes on that 
subject. To please Isaac Hopkins he was 
prohx on temperance for a quarter of an hour. 
To gratify the Proctor he went to an unnecessary 
length into the abuses of the common law, and 
then, to compensate the Attorney, he held forth 
with equal superfluity upon the reform of the 
ecclesiastical courts, after all which he unluckily 
caught the fanatical eye of Friend "Wilson who 
was the president of a Peace Society ; and his 
ideas rushing forthwith into that new train, oflF 
he went at a tangent, dashing into the Horse 
Guards, demoUshing the army estimates, and 
inveighing against iron and saltpetre, very much 
in the belligerent strain of Mr. Cobden at the 
present day, and nothing daunted by the pre- 
sence of Captain Shunfield, who, to do him 
justice, took the assault upon the profession of 
arms in the utmost good humour, though the old 
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Quakeresses were afraid he would draw his 
sword every instant. 

The speech came to an end at last, — all things 
do, all things must, and the law must be an 
inexorable one, or the genius of Reuben MedUcott 
would not have submitted to it. The moment 
he ceased, Alderman Codd jumped up to ask a 
question about the National Debt, but Mr. Broad 
pulled him down, and for so doing well deserved 
the thanks of the meeting. The other Alder- 
man, however, Mr. Gosling, managed to get in a 
word, and a very sensible one it was. 

" He begged to know whether Mr. MedUcott 
did or did not accept the invitation ; for though 
he had paid his eloquent speech the greatest 
attention, he had heard nothing distinct upon 
that which was the main point." 

"I must say,'^ said Mr. Bavard, maUciously 
supporting the Alderman, "I never heard a 
more admirable speech than my eloquent friend 
has made upon every subject in the world except 
the question at issue." 

Mr. Broad was furious at this, and exclaimed 
that he had never heard anything more explicit 
than the language of his distinguished townsman. 
Friend Harvey was also most indignant. Friend 
Wilson concurred with Alderman Gosling. The 
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Proctor and the Attorney diflfered as usual All 
spoke at once, while Mr. Medlicott, piqued at 
the nature of the dispute, (involving as it did an 
unpleasant criticism upon his display), preserved 
a dignified and sarcastic silence. At length, 
after a little tumult for five minutes, Mr. Trevor 
made the shrewd suggestion that one word from 
the learned gentleman himself would settle the 
question. 

" Yes, or no,'* he said, addressing Mr. Med- 
licott. 

"Yea, or nay,'' said Friend Wilson, with a 
deep, hollow voice, as if it issued from the jaws 
of a sepulchre. 

• Reuben looked at neither of the speakers, but 
rising again with much state, addressed himself 
to Mr. Broad, and said, "he thought he had 
explained himself suflGiciently ; if he had not, he 
was sorry for it ; but he begged now to assure 
that gentleman that he wanted words to 'thank 
his friends at Chichester for the honour they 
had done him, and he would take the earliest 
opportunity of waiting on the electors and can- 
vassing them in person." 

"Now, Alderman, I hope you are satisfied," 
said Mr. Broad, accosting his colleague trium- 
phantly. 
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"You ought to have held your tongue, 
brother," said the other Alderman, " if it was 
only for your son's sake/' 

" I believe I was a goose," said GosUng. 

A collation followed, and Mr. Medlicott ap- 
pearing to be exhausted by his effort, one of the 
old Quakeresses addressed him, and said — 

"Friend Reuben, thou needest the refresh- 
ment of repose more than thy victuals ; if thou 
wilt take my advice thou wilt go to thy chamber 
and take a lay/' 

His wife explained to him afterwards that 
"taking a lay" meant, in Quaker phraseology, 
stretching one's-self on the bed without un- 
dressing, the common practice of the Society 
of Friends at their great anniversaries, in the 
intervals between their morning and afternoon 
Meetii^ ; the Jacobs and Obadiahs, moved by 
the spirit of di'owsiness, retiring to one side of 
the corridor, and the Rachaels and Hannahs 
seceding to the other. 

Mr. Medlicott, however, remained to do the 
honours of his feast, which was extremely 
acceptable to everybody after so much speaking. 
A very industrious hour was spent over the 
viands, and it was near six o'clock before the 
majority of the guests dispersed. The deputies 
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lingered after the rest, and so did Friend Harvey, 
Mr. Trevor, and Mr. Reynard. They Ungered, 
however, for practical objects, although the 
bottle went round while they were discussing 
them. One of the objects was secured by the 
obliging and handsome manner in which 
Mr. Reynard undertook to conduct the election, 
in the capacity of Mr. Medlicott's law-agent. 
This, however, it is to be observed, to the credit 
of the solicitor's sagacity, he did not do, until 
he was informed by Mr. Broad that upwards of 
three thousand pounds had been raised, and was 
actually forthcoming, if necessary, to secure the 
return. 

Reuben said, he knew nothing of the expenses 
of elections ; but since the subject had been 
mentioned, he might as well take that oppor- 
tunity of stating most distinctly, that he intended 
to represent, the city of Chichester, and not his 
own, or any other man's pocket. He begged the 
deputies to take a note of what he said ; — there 
must be no bribery— no treating— and no in- 
timidation. He would only stand upon these 
three conditions. 

" In regard to bribery," said Reynard, 
addressing Reuben, " you may be perfectly 
satisfied, sir, if I have the management of the 
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election, there will be nothing of that sort. 
The name of Reynard is, I hope and trust, 
security enough in itself that everything done 
under his direfction will be done honourably and 
above-board.^' 

"If I might presume to advise thee, friend 
Reuben,^' said Harvey, "I would say thou 
shouldst start for Chichester thyself, at thy 
earliest convenience.^' 

'•' By all means,'' said Reynard, " the sooner the 
better. Manage a public entry, if you can, in 
an open carriage. Address the mob from the box, 
and leave everything else to Mr. Broad and me." 

Mr. Broad said he was entirely at Mr. 
Reynard's disposal, and he would say the same 
for his colleagues, the Aldermen. 

" The Aldermen ought to go down, this very 
night," said Reynard, " to convey Mr. Med- 
licott's determination to the constituency, and 
order the flags, music, and all that sort of 
thing." 

The Aldermen looked at one another, and 
seemed disconcerted. 

" The fact is," said Alderman Codd, " my 
brother and I are invited to-morrow to a grand 
feast at Fishmongers' Hall, to meet the Lord 
Mayor of London." 
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" That/' said Mr. Reynard, '* may be done 
by proxy/' 

The Aldermen evidently disliked the notion 
of dining with the Fishmongers by proxy, 
and Mr. Medlicott, obsemng their perplexity, 
said he should be extremely sorry if his worthy 
friends were put to any inconvenience upon his 
account. 

" By the bye/' he added, addressing Alderman 
Gosling, ** I am greatly taken with that fine boy 
of yours. Judging from his answers to some 
questions I put to him, I should say he has a 
decided talent for social statistics. Make him 
mind his arithmetic. I may yet be in a position 
to serve him." 

This weU-timed hit made Gosling his own 
for ever. He cheerfully sacrificed turtle and 
venison, setting a bright example to his brother 
Alderman, which the latter did not fail to 
follow ; and after drinking a final bumper to the 
toast of MedUcott and universal philanthropy, the 
municipal dignitaries took leave of their host, 
and hurried away to be in time for the mail 

The rest of the company soon dispersed. The 
solicitor and Mr. Broad walked away arm-in- 
arm. The former was anxious to collect from 
the latter as much information about local 
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politics as he could procure, and he was further 
desirous of having some portion of the three 
thousand pounds lodged in his own hands with 
the least possible delay. 

" I must have a few hundreds this evening, 
or very early to-morrow,'^ said Reynard, 

" We had better go to friend Harvey's,^^ said 
the cutler. " The Quakers (to their credit be it 
spoken) are greatly interested in the election, 
and have undertaken to advance a large sum, 
should money be wanting.^^ 

"Money will be wanting, let me tell you,^' 
said Mr. Reynard. 

"Five or six hundred pounds will cover 
everything, won^t it ? '^ said the other. 

"The Quakers, you say," said Reynard, 
instead of directly answering the question, " are 
interested in Mr. Medlicott's election ? " 

"Interested, sir — to be sure they are — every- 
body is interested ! Did you ever see such an 
important meeting ? Did you ever hear such a 
wonderful speech ? Why, sir, it will be a great 
era in English history, Mr. MedUcott coming 
into Parliament. It will change the face of the 
world.^' 

"The thing must be done, cost what it may," 
said Reynard. 

VOL. in. H 
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"Cost what it may, sir/' said Broad, ener- 
getically ; " at all sacrifices and risks/' 

" Nobody has a greater respect for purity, or 
a liveUer horror of corruption in every shape, 
than the man who is now talking to you,'' said 
Reynard : " but Til tell you a maxim of mine, 
ev/r sine I begaa .0 prai. * branch of my 
profession. If a man is going to dine with a 
fnend, and if there's no way to his house but 
through a dirty lane, he takes the dirty lane." 

"He does, sir," said Broad, "of course he does." 

"Or he would lose his dinner," added the 
Attorney. 

" Nobody likes that," said Broad. 

" I have no reason to think Chichester a par- 
ticularly dirty place," said Reynard, "but I 
don't know as much about it as you do." 

" It is not a particularly dirty place, I'll say 
that for it," repUed the cutler ; " but there are 
dirty people in Chichester, let me tell you, and 
dirty people that have votes, sir." 

" The votes of dirty people count for as much 
as the votes of clean people at an election," said 
Mr. Reynard. 

" That's a just observation," said Mr. Broad. 

" And the upshot is, that we must have the 
money, Broad, or we can't make sure of return- 
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ing our man. We must have the money, and 
We must spend the money ; when a great object 
is to be carried, it won^t do to be squeamish.'' 

" m tell you what it is, Mr. Reynard," said 
Broad, speaking very confidentially, but at the 
same time very eagerly; "I'll be frank with 
you; — I hate foul play of every sort, and I 
trust we will not have much of it ; but I would 
strain a point or two, that I would, sir, to secure 
the return of my eloquent and distinguished 
townsman.'' 

" The feeling does you infinite credit," said 
Reynard, " let us go and call upon Mr. Harvey." 

They found Harvey and Friend Wilson con- 
fabulating together over a cup of tea. The 
spirit of Jesuitry is not confined to the Jesuits. 
There was not a pair of more arrant Jesuits, 
after a fashion of their own, in all England than 
Friends Harvey and Wilson ; that is to say, the 
value they set upon an object made them 
shamefully indifferent as to the choice of the 
means of accomphshing it. Had you talked to 
either of them of any species of corruption in 
connexion with some movement which did not 
concern them, you would have found them as 
pure as any men need be ; but when they 
believed that the interests of their sect were 

h2 
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involved, when the advancement of their 
thousand philanthropic schemes and specu- 
lations was in question; when, in short, the 
dirty lane had such " a treat '^ at the end of it 
as the genius and services of a man like Mr. 
Medlicott, the muck and the mire must have 
been very thick indeed that would have deterred 
either of those worthy Quakers from tramping 
through it. Mr. "Wilson, indeed, was beginning 
to put one or two very natural questions to Mr. 
Reynard, as to the employment of the gold he 
required, when he was checked by Harvey, who 
said — 

" Thou art not a man of the law. Friend 
Wilson, any more than myself Neither thou 
nor I understandest these matters ; sufficient to 
every man is the knowledge that appertaineth 
to his own trade and calling. Friend Reynard 
will take care that everything is done that ought 
to be done, and that nothing is done that ought 
not to be done. If thou requirest three hundred 
pounds. Friend Reynard, thou shalt have it, — 
in what shape wouldest thou like the money." 

" A bag of sovereigns,'^ said Reynard. 

" If thou callest on me at ten o'clock in the 
morning, thou shalt have the bag.'' 

Reynard pondered a moment, and then said. 
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it would be impossible for him to call himself, 
but he would send a trusty person to Mr. Harvey 
at the hour appointed. 

" As thou pleasest, Friend/' said Harvey. 

" Better still/' said Reynard, " you will hand 
the bag over to Mr. Wilson, who will hand it 
over to my messenger." 

" Thou hast good reasons, Friend, I have no 
doubt," said Harvey, " for thy circumbendibus ; 
everything shall be done agreeable to thy 
wishes." 

Mr. Broad asked the attorney, as they left 
the Quaker's shop, what his reasons were for 
passing the bag of gold through so many 
hands. 

" Oh," said Reynard, " it would not be neces- 
sary only for the number of mean suspicious 
rogues there are in the world, particularly on 
election committees. You have no idea how 
prevalent a spirit of low curiosity is among a 
certain class of honourable gentlemen, parti- 
cularly where money is concerned. We can't 
be too cautious, let us be ever so honest, take 
my word for it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

On the day of the meeting at Lord MaudKnX 
Dr. Pigwidgeon had no more notion of standing 
for Chichester than he had of contesting the 
West Riding of Yorkshire ; nor did Mr. Medlicott 
dream of meeting any opposition in that city, 
except upon purely pubKc grounds. We have 
now to relate a little morsel of secret history, to 
explain how it came to pass that the movements 
of Reuben's firiends became prematurely known 
in quarters most hostile to him, how the breast 
of the Doctor became fired with the same 
ambition that inflamed greater men, and who 
encouraged and supported him in his daring 
undertaking. 

Mr. Bavard, who had started in life as a 
medical man, and acted as family physician to 
some of the ailing nobility, having given up for 
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some years that line of practice^ tried his hand 
successivelj at several other things, and settled 
down at last into a sort of professional toad- 
eating and sycophancy, which agreed well enough 
with his social talents, and raised instead of 
lowering his position in the world. 

At this time he happened to be an habittse 
of the Barsacs, to whom he was both useful and 
agreeable, fetching and carrying gossip from 
great houses to which he had, or pretended to 
have, access; nosing out bargains of pictures 
for the merchant who had become a connoisseur 
in painting; doing the talk at their massive 
dinners, and a variety of little services of the 
like honourable nature. Among other things, 
he had managed to get the portrait of brown 
Sherry into the Book of Beauty, without which, 
there was reason to think, she would not have 
completed the conquest of Mr. Leadenhall, the 
old East India director, to whom she had now 
been about a year married. 

At Barsac's table Mr. Bavard had some 
opportunities (not many, for he was not often 
asked to first-class parties,) of meeting the 
Bishop of Shrewsbury. The Bishop had treated 
him with as much contemptuous neglect as it 
was possible for one man to show to another ; 
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he sflenced him without . mercy when he at- 
tempted to be anecdotic ; but Bavard was not 
the man to be easily repulsed by any amount of 
snubbing and oversight. The more the Bishop 
overlooked him, the more intently he fixed his 
regards on the Bishop, and at length he dis- 
covered the true road and short cut to his heart, 
which consisted in bedaubing his works with 
the grossest flattery, and abusing everybody 
whom he knew his Lordship disliked. He very 
soon ascertained that to hear anything to his 
grandson's disadvantage was music to the old 
man's ears. How it became known beyond the 
Society of Friends that Reuben was the writer of 
the defence of Quakerism was by no means 
certain ; probably his own vanity led him to 
boast of that production in places where it was 
imprudent to do so ; but, however it happened, 
the truth oozed out, as all truth will sooner or 
later, and at length coming to Mr. Bavard's ear 
in London, it was not long in making the 
journey from thence to the palace at Shrewsbury. 
The rage of the Bishop was far greater upon this 
occasion than it had been before, even when he 
was attacked for deserting his principles, and 
denounced as an apostate. In fact, Reuben's 
pamphlet was, upon some points, (where the 
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Bishop's passions had betrayed his judgment,) 
really a triumphant answer ; and a man who 
piqued himself chiefly on his controversial 
powers could bear anything better than that. 
The Bishop was in London shortly after, met 
his informant at Portland-place, and for the first 
time noticed and smiled on him. Nothing 
passed, however, on the subject of Bavard's 
revelation, but the conversation turning after 
dinner upon the House of Commons and the 
rising talent of the day, somebody mentioned 
Mr. MedUcott's name with applause, adding that 
his friends were determined to procure him a 
seat in Parhament by hook or crook. 

The Bishop instantly broke out into the 
stormiest abuse of his relation, greatly to the 
distress of Mrs. Wyndham, who was present. 
As usual, there was a great deal of truth mingled 
with the violence of his invectives. He never 
once mentioned his grandson's name, but assailed 
him with equal effect as one of a class of talking 
adventurers, who were springing up everywhere 
like mushrooms, and becoming the pest of the 
community. Men who failed at everything else, 
for want of knowledge, or industry, or the 
commonest abilities, aspired to be statesmen, and 
thought themselves perfectly quaUfied to legislate 
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for the kingdom ; the oflFcasts of all the profes- 
sions--doctors Tnthout patients, lawyers without 
briefs, fellows without either an idea in their 
heads, or a guinea in their pockets, were talking 
themselves into notoriety, and there were plenty 
of fools to Usten to them. The next Parliament 
would be a Parliament of quacks and coxcombs^ 
of asses and parrots. The only fortunate circum- 
^oe w«, L the »u»e igiontnee mi emptt- 
ness which made such people poUticians, usually 
made them paupers also ; elections cost money, 
and he was glad of it. A few thousand pounds 
could not possibly be better laid out, than in 
defeating the impudent attempts of those 
worthless adventurers, to thrust themselves into 
the legislature. 

Bavard lingered at the table that evening 
until he was alone with Mr. Barsac, whose 
slayish readiness to humour every whim or 
passion of the Bishop was perfectly well known 
to all his acquaintance. They conversed together 
in private for half an hour, and the result was, 
that Barsac commissioned the other to keep a 
sharp watch on Mr. MedUcott's proceedings, to 
discover what place he aimed at representing, 
" for,^' said the merchant, a httle warmed with 
his own wine, " it^s a public duty to try to keep 
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such a man as that out of Parliament, and if it 
costs some thousands to do it, the money shall 
be forthcoming/' 

Bayard had now just the sort of occupation 
that suited his delicate moral tastes ; and he had 
resorted to a variety of shabby tricks before he 
attended the meeting of Mr. Medlicott's friends 
in Cavendish-square. From that meeting he 
proceeded straight to Portland-place ; but on liis 
way he met little GriflGui, the pursuivant, than 
whom Reuben had not a more malignant 
enemy in the world, ever since Griffin stole 
his paper on heraldry, and got himself made 
Blue Mantle on the strength of it. To this 
gentleman, accordingly, Bavard related every- 
thing; what Mr. Medlicott was about to do, 
and what steps Mr. Barsac was bent upon taking 
to counteract him. Griffin was not slow to 
propose himself as the rival candidate, but 
Bavard satisfied him that nobody would answer 
who was not to some extent locally connected 
with Chichester. 

" Then I know a man," said Griffin, " who 
will answer your purpose to a nicety, my inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Pigwidgeon. He is coqueting 
at this moment with the Irish borough of Blarney, 
but he will only be too happy to give that up. 
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and stand for his native city, if Mr. Barsac will 
come down with the necessary funds." 

" What sort of a fellow is he V inquired 
Bavard. 

" I need hardly tell you he's an orator/' said 
the other, " or the people of Blarney would 
never have looked at him ; he is the best 
speaker, beyond all comparison, I ever heard in 
my life. He is the ' coming man,' in my opinion. 
A noble, high-minded fellow, full of heart as he 
is of talent. He is just the man, let me tell 
you, who won't forget a service done him when 
he is in a situation to repay it." 

This speech, particularly the last sentence of 
it, decided Mr. Bavard's course. He saw Mr. 
Barsac, and then Griffin again, that same 
evening ; went with him to Mr. Pigwidgeon's, 
and then they all went together to Portland- 
place, where everything was arranged before 
midnight to the satisfaction of all parties. Mr. 
Pigwidgeon, having already prevailed on his 
father to advance a thousand pounds towards 
the purchase of the Irish borough, was perfectly 
content with Barsac's promise to advance 
another thousand; the latter reckoned on the 
Bishop paying the money himself, to gratify his 
spite againgt his grandson. Griffin engaged 
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himself to write the squibs for the election, at 
the rate of five guineas a piece ; and Mr. 
Bayard was gratified with an assurance of Mr. 
Pigwidgeon's future patronage, and the honour 
of his friendship in the mean time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

♦ ■ 

HOW THE CONTEST WAS CONDUCTED. 

A CONTESTED election splits the society of a 
county or county town, no matter how united 
previously, just as a thunderbolt splits a forest- 
tree, let the wood be of ever so toiigh a fibre. 
Forty-eight hours before the public announce- 
ment of the candidates, not a dozen inhabitants 
of the place (beyond the circle of his immediate 
relatives and friends) were troubUng their heads 
about Mr. Medlicott, and not half the number 
cared a groat whether his opponent was on this 
side or that of the Stygian ferry ; yet no sooner 
was the announcement made, no sooner did the 
recognised leaders of the local parties formally 
recommend those gentlemen to the notice of 
their friends and followers respectively, than 
the whole city divided itself in twain with a 
celerity that was quite astonishing ; every. 
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man yon met was either a Reubenite or a 
Pigwidgeonite ; you would have supposed that 
the very existence of Chichester depended 
upon the relative merits of the Vicar's son 
and the apothecar/s ; a disruption took place 
of the oldest social ties ; ancient friendships 
were suspended ; candour was banished by 
universal consent ; decency was sent off in the 
same ship ; in short, to express the moral change 
that took place in the inflated language, which 
Mr. Medlicott would probably have used him- 
self Truth and Honesty flew back to Heaven, 
and the spirits of Falsehood and Corruption 
ascended from the bottomless pit, to reign for a 
season in their stead. 

The head-quarters of Mr. Medlicott's friends 
was an inn called the Parrot. His opponents 
established themselves at the Magpie, and each 
interest made itself excessively merry with the 
other's bird, and pronounced it most appro- 
priate and happily emblematic. In a few days, 
the names of the birds began to pass current 
for those of the parties ; Reuben's friends going 
by the name of the Parrots, while Mr. Pig- 
widgeon's were called the Magpies. The actual 
bribery went on at neither of the inns, but in 
two modest and retiring places which had long 
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enjoyed the appellations of Guinea Lane and 
Yellow Row ; no doubt given to them in con- 
sequence of the virtuous practices for which they 
were notorious. The particular houses in those 
lanes, where the business was carried on, were 
well-known to all persons connected with the 
city, with the curious exception of every one 
who Jiad ever represented, or sought to re- 
present it in Parliament, some of whom were 
even strangely ignorant that such places as 
Yellow Row and Guinea Lane existed. 

The electric telegraph had not been discovered, 
yet the rapidity with which the facts were known 
that Mr. Reynard was agent for Mr. Medlicott, 
that there was an ample capital to draw on, and 
that a bag of three hundred sovereigns had 
actually been placed in the attorney's hands, was 
such as to justify a suspicion that some agency of 
extraordinary, if not magical, character had been 
employed to convey the interesting intelligence. 
Reynard's very name had the chink of ready 
money to the ear of the corruptibles. A phy- 
siognomist acquainted with the sordid lines 
which the paltry vice of covetousness delves 
in the human countenance, might have distin- 
guished a certain class of voters, as he walked 
the streets. The hope of a five-pound note 
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brought the glorious privileges of the British 
constitution home to the hearts and bosoms of a 
band of electors, not, perhaps, the majority of 
the constituents, but sufficiently numerous to 
reduce the suffrages of the honest portion to 
practical insignificance. The coolest members 
of the community, at a moment of such general 
excitement, were those who had come to the 
determination of putting themselves up for sale, 
and knocking themselves down to the highest 
bidder. No personal affections or animosities 
warped them ; no poUtical passions inflamed 
them; no enthusiasm for reform or philanthropy 
betrayed them into extravagance, or for a 
moment diverted their minds from the simple 
calculation of the market-value of their votes. 
To them it was nothing whether Medlicott or 
Pigwidgeon was the greater orator, or whether 
this cause or that cause was likely to be ad- 
vanced or prejudiced by the triumph of the 
one or the other. To these single-minded 
men, the only questions were, which of the 
candidates had the most to spend, and which 
of them was most disposed to spend it. They 
were to be seen walking about the town with 
their lefl hands thrust ostentatiously into their 
breeches pockets, a sign agreed upon among 
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them, and perfectly well understood to be a 
public advertisement of their resolution to sell 
their country. 

There was another- fraction of the con- 
stituency which had intellectual tastes, political 
feelings, and moral principles ; but being exposed 
to various foul influences, and deficient in moral 
courage, ardently desired to follow the dictates 
of their consciences, but were more likely, in 
the event of a fierce struggle, to obey the com- 
mands of their customers, acquiesce in the 
pleasure of their landlords, or yield to the 
intimidation of the. rabble. Of this unfortunate 
' class (to whom, the possession of the franchise 
was nothing but a misfortune) some preserved a 
stubborn silence on the subject of the coming 
election ; some openly and justly complained of 
the constitution that gave them a privilege with- 
out protecting them in the use of it ; while 
others, ashamed of the tyranny to which they 
succumbed, afifected approbation of the course 
to which they foresaw they would ultimately be 
driven by it. Practically and virtually, these 
unfortunate people were only the proxies of 
others, who really possessed the influence which 
the voters nominally wielded ; in many cases 
they were the proxies of persons to whom the 
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law had positively refused the right of suffrage, 
disquaUfying them to vote themselves, while it 
most preposterously enabled them to dictate and 
control the votes of others. 

The Vicar and his friend Mr. Cox had hitherto 
been opposed to secret voting, but being par- 
ticularly interested in this contest, and conse- 
quently paying more attention to its details than 
they had ever paid to an election before, they 
could never afterwards understand how any man, 
sincerely desirous to diminish the evils of bribery 
and intimidation, could object to the system of 
the ballot. Old Mr. Medlicott had the evils of 
terrorism brought under his own eyes in a very 
distinct and curious manner. He discovered 
that his own wife had been guilty of threatening 
to withdraw her paltry little custom from bakers, 
and butchers, and other tradesmen, should they 
presume to vote against her son. You may 
suppose how angry this made an honest little 
man like him. He gave the lady a hearty 
rating for her unconstitutional practices, desired 
to have no more such foul doings, and going 
round to every one of the little shops that 
had been threatened, disclaimed in the most 
explicit terms all participation or approval of 
Mrs. Medlicott's most improper conduct. 

i2 
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But when the struggle began in earnest, there 
was corruption enough of every kind, which was 
utterly beyond the control of Reuben's friends, 
or the conscientious portion of them. Before 
either of the rivals appeared on the stage, 
Mr. Primrose saw enough to make him regret 
that he had taken any part in the business at all, 
and placing Mrs. Mountjoy's purse in Dr. Page's 
hands, he made a precipitate retreat to London. 

In every battle somebody, of course, must fire 
the first shot. The first shot upon this occasion 
was fired by the enemy in the form of a 
monstrous Ubel upon Mr. Medlicott, from the 
pen of his friend Mr. Griffin. 

Mrs. Medlicott was in despair, and went 
about the house wringing her hands,, and com- 
plaining in the bitterest terms of the falsehood 
of the article. 

" One would think you wished it was all 
true,'' said the Vicar. "The falsehood is 
just the thing you ought to be glad of. We 
must see about answering it, or getting it 
retracted." 

Dr. Page swore he would make them eat their 
words, and taking a cudgel in his hand, which 
he had probably bought with an eye to such 
uses, he strolled into the village. 
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The libel was evidently the production of a 
master of the art. After stating a good deal 
that was reasonable enough about the desultory 
hfe Reuben had led, and treating his preten- 
sions, upon pubUc grounds, with a contempt 
and ridicule to which no fair objection could 
be miade, the article suddenly assumed the 
highest moral tone, laid down the broad prin- 
ciple that public virtue was incompatible with 
private vices, and deplored the imperious neces- 
sity which sometimes compelled a writer to 
discuss subjects at once the most delicate and 
the most repulsive. But duty (as usual in all 
such cases) was the paramount consideration ; 
and he would, therefore, give the electors of 
Chichester a plain, unvarnished history of the 
man who had the incomparable insolence to 
solicit the suflFrages of that ancient and 
venerable city. Then followed a series of 
statements, many of them sheer fictions, others 
founded upon little facts in Reuben's early 
career, which we have already imparted to our 
readers without lowering him much in their 
good opinion. The writer trembled, as he said, 
to approach that particular era of Mr. Medlicott's 
life, when he was the favoured inmate of his 
grandfather's house in Herefordshire, and, after 
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disgracing the hospitable mansion of that great 
and good man, with debaucheries, for which 
even the hot blood of youth was no apology, 
set one wing of it on fire, to destroy the records 
of his orgies, and to some extent actually 
eflFected his profligate purpose. He willingly 
passed over in silence many a year spent in 
low conviviality, in habits of daily intimacy with 
the scum of society ; but he would like to 
know whether the pot-companion of glaziers 
and carpenters, the bosom friend of shoemakers 
and tailors, the Lothario of dairy-maids, and 
the Orpheus of the ale-house, was a proper 
person to represent the capital of Sussex? 
Would he dare to confess to the world the nature 
of his well-known connection with a gang of 
French adventurers, who commenced their career 
at Hereford, who travelled from thence to Cam- 
bridge, shoemakers in one place, booksellers in 
another, and hairdressers (he beUeved) at this 
present moment in London. Mr. Medlicott was 
impregnable, indeed, upon one point ; he was 
safe on the subject of his intrigues with the 
fair sex ; but he was safe only because they were 
too scandalous to be alluded to by any writer of 
common decency. What would the virtuous 
inhabitants of that virtuous city think of a man. 
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of whom it was stated (and, alas, upon too solid 
grounds), that he had gone the horrible and 
incredible length of attempting to seduce the 
affections of his own grandmother ; but, to the 
eternal honom* of her sex, that paragon of 
female purity had repelled his insulting addresses, 
and had • only been prevented by motives 
easily understood from pubUcly exposing and 
denouncing her shameless assailant. 

With this Ubel in his pocket. Dr. Page walked 
into the apothecary's shop. Mr. Pigwidgeon was 
not at home; he had gone to town to meet 
his son, who was expected to arrive that evening 
from London. The Doctor hired a horse at the 
inn, rode into Chichester, and went straight to 
the ofBce of the newspaper. He first asked for 
the editor, who was not to be seen ; then he 
inquired if by any chance his friend Mr. 
Pigwidgeon was on the premises, putting the 
question with all possible suavity, so as to 
disarm any suspicion of a hostile intention, 
which, indeed, his whiskers and the cudgel were 
well calculated to awaken. The stratagem 
succeeded. The Doctor was introduced the 
next moment into a small room, full of desks 
and papers, where he found the apothecary 
seated with another gentleman, from whose 
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countenance he concluded, at the first glance, 
he was the person who wrote the libel, no matter 
who was responsible for its pubUcation. Griffin 
was the very incarnation of the spirit of the 
cowardly, base, and malignant libeller. The 
cowardice was in his complexion, the maUgnity 
in his eye, the baseness everywhere. There 
never was a quicker operation of the mind than 
that by which both he and Mr. Pigwidgeon 
connected the cudgel with the attack on 
Reuben the moment the Doctor entered the 
room. 

The latter, being a man of very few words, 
came to the subject of his visit with the shortest 
possible preamble ; said he took the liberty of 
waiting on Mr. Pigwidgeon, in consequence of 
some compliments that had been lately paid to 
Mr. Reuben Medlicott in print, and begged to 
know whether the apothecary or his friend 
was the author, as, upon such occasions, he 
was always particular about punishing the 
proper person. 

Mr. Pigwidgeon repUed, with a visible quiver- 
ing all over, that he knew nothing about what 
the Doctor alluded to, and that, at all events, the 
editor was the only responsible person for 
whatever appeared in the paper. Mr. Griffin 
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Lad only just arrived in Chichester, and what 
could he know of any such matter ? 

" Grentlemen/* said Page, planting himself 
pugnaciously opposite to them both, " if I had 
the editor here, I should probably address myself 
to him alone, but as, fortunately for himself, he 
is elsewhere, I mean to hold you two severally 
and jointly responsible for the ruffianly libel upon 
my absent friend, and there is but one condition 
that shall save you from my immediate ven- 
geance ; you must promise to insert the amplest 
retractation, and most abject apology, in the 
next number of your publication/^ 

Griffin looked furtively round the room, 
to see if there was any window to escape by, 
while the apothecary mumbled a protest against 
unnecessary violence, and said he was sure his 
friend the editor would be glad to qualify any 
observations he might havie made, in the heat of 
a moment, calculated to hurt the feeUngs of 
anybody in the world. 

" QuaUfication won't do,^' said the Doctor ; 
" retractation is the word ; and to save you the 
trouble of additional composition, I'll dictate the 
terms of it. Take the pen in your hand, Mr. 
Griffin, and write what I bid you." 

Griffin hesitated and miu'mured, but the club 
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hanging over him hke a comet, overcame all 
other considerations. The following was the 
Doctor's prescription, word for word : — 

" The undersigned hereby acknowledges that 
the article relating to the character of Mr. Reuben 
Medlicott, published in the * Chichester Mercury* 
of the — inst, was written by him, and that the 
statements in it to the prejudice of that gentle- 
man are utterly false and unfounded ; that 
he had no ground whatsoever for imputing 
any immoral or dishonoiu'able conduct to 
Mr. Medlicott at any period of his life ; on the 
contrary, he beUeves and knows him to be no 
less distinguished by the spotlessness of his 
reputation, than by the variety of his accom- 
pUshments and the splendour of his talents.'' 

" Now read it over for me," said Page, " till I 
see if it runs smooth." 

With this request, also, Mr. Griffin complied, 
and only muttered an objection to the state- 
ment respecting Mr. Medlicott's talents and 
accomplishments, of which, he said, he knew 
nothing. 

" If you are ever called in question for that 
part of it, give me as your authority," said the 
Doctor ; " and now your signature, sir, if you 
please." 
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" This is very hard/^ grumbled the caitiflF, in 
the humour of Pistol swallowing the leek. 

" I dare say," said Page, " this is not the first 
document of the kind you have put your name 
to, in your time." 

He then took the paper, handed it to 
Mr. Pigwidgeon, told him he would hold him 
responsible for its publication, and went his way, 
much prouder of his exploit than he had reason 
to be, for the result proved that such violent 
men as the Doctor are not the best friends to 
have at one's back in a contested election, any 
more than other critical situations in life. 



i 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE CONQUERINQ HERO COMES. 

" PiGWiDGEON for ever 1 Hurrah for Pigwidgeon ! " 
No sooner had Dr. Page stepped into the 
street, than his ears were saluted with the 
foregoing animated cries, proceeding from a 
Uttle mob collected round a stage-coach which 
had just that moment stopped at the Magpie 
Inn, which was situated in South-street, nearly 
opposite the principal front of Matthew Cox's 
house. Dr. Page hastened to the tobacconist's, 
where he found the Vicar, his wife, and old 
Hannah Hopkins, just arrived, in a state of 
great excitement, a letter having been received 
from Reuben which led them to expect his 
appearance every moment. Mrs. Medlicott and 
Mrs. Hopkins were conducted by Mr. Cox 
to an upper apartment, which commanded a 
view of the streets in several directions, and 
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where several buxom matrons and fair maidens 
of Chichester and the neighbourhood were 
already assembled, admirers of Reuben every 
one of them, and all palpitating with anxiety 
to witness his pubhc entry. Mrs. Winning, 
of Sunbury, a fine old lady, and an ardent 
pohtician, was there among the rest. Some 
of the mothers had brought their sons with 
them, to stimulate their talents and virtues by 
Mr. MedKcott's splendid example, and three of 
these hopeful boys were his godchildren and 
namesakes, Reuben Gosling, Reuben BUss, and 
Reuben MedUcott Robinson. Little Gosling 
took great airs on himself, as having been 
one of the deputation to London ; but young 
Robinson gave him to imderstand he con- 
sidered himself quite as important a personage, 
inasmuch as he was a MedUcott as well as a 
Reuben. 

The Doctor having tied up his horse under 
the laburnums in the lane, stationed himself with 
the Vicar and Mr. Cox at the shop-door, whence 
they all had the satisfaction of hearing the first 
speech of the new candidate, who was haranguing 
fi-om the top of the Wonder, brandishing a stick 
almost as large as Page's, and as white as a 
miller with the dust of the road. 



I 
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" Pigwidgeon for ever 1 Hurrah for Pigwidgeon ! 
Hurrah, hurrah — hear him, hear him ! " 

When we say that Mr. Cox and his friends 
heard the speech, we only mean that they heard 
the noise or the wind of it, quite enough to 
satisfy them that the orator had an unrivalled 
case of lungs in his chest, but not sufficient to 
warrant any conclusion as to the brains in his 
head, if upon that point they had not been 
satisfied already. His action, however, was 
tremendous. The air never got such a buflfeting ; 
and how the boxes and trunks which served for 
a rostrum held together under all the stamping, 
was truly miraculous. The windows had already 
flown up all along the street, and were soon 
filled with clusters of excited faces ; the young 
tag-rag and bob-tail of the town climbed the lamp- 
posts like monkeys, and everybody who could 
clamber upon a waggon, a van, or a donkey- 
cart, did so. 

" He has words at will, at all events,^^ said the 
Doctor. 

" Wonders will never cease,'^ said the Vicar ; 
" I remember when every body considered that 
fellow the greatest booby in Chichester, and now 
he is standing for the city, and will be returned 
for all that I know.'' 
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" Never, sir/^ said the Doctor energetically, and 
striking the floor with the end of the stick, as if 
that was the force that was to carry the election. 

Mr. Cox shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
to say he had seen more marvellous things in 
his time. 

Presently it was evident that the tobacconist's 
house was the object of the orator's attention. 

"He is, no doubt, honouring me with his 
abuse,'' said old Matthew, who was standing in 
the back-ground ; " I thank him for it, sincerely, 
and only hope he will never take to praising me." 

At the same moment, a varlet from a lamp- 
post, who had once been sent by Mr. Cox to the 
House of Correction, proposed a groan for him, 
which was partially responded to by the rest of 
the tag-rag and bob-tail. But Page happening 
to draw to one side at the instant, this accidental 
movement brought the venerable old citizen into 
view, whereupon a very diflferent demonstration 
took place ; somebody from a window in Mr. 
Broad's house, called for a cheer in reply to the 
groan, and the call was so promptly, lustily, and 
heartily answered, that. Mr. Cox could not but 
acknowledge it, which he did with a courteous 
and dignified bow, directed to the window where 
the cheer commenced. 
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The orator, never a whit abashed, very adroitly 
took off his hat, and with a prodigious flourish 
began most respectfully to salute the object of 
his late scurrility, and probably began to laud 
him at the same time in an equally disgusting 
strain — the one gift, as well as the other, having 
come to Mr. Pigwidgeon by descent from his 
grandmother, who (it may be remembered) was 
"a Beamish, or at all events a Murphy/' 
Presently he had an opportunity of making a 
still better hit, and, much as people might 
despise his abilities, he did not fail to turn it to 
advantage. A donkey, under a cart which stood 
not far off*, began to bray as if the end of the 
world was at hand. There was no use in anyone 
else trying to be heard while the donkey held 
forth. Somebody vowed vengeance on the animal, 
and called " Silence ! '' as if it had been an ass 
of the human species, upon which the orator 
exclaimed — " Gentlemen, hear Mr. Medlicott — I 
entreat you to hear Mr. MedUcott — fair play, 
gentlemen.^' It was great fun to the crowd,, and 
brought down thunders of applause from the 
lamp-posts and some q£ the windows, as far as 
the joke reached ; but it made Mrs. Medlicott 
wild, and all the godsons frantic. The Vicar, 
however, was much amused, and so was Mr. 
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Cox ; both more than the Doctor, "who said it 
was an old electioneering joke, as long as he 
remembered anything of elections. 

" I have observed," said the Vicar, " that 
jokes have their periodic times like the planets* 
They come round again as infalUbly as the most 
regular of the heavenly bodies. Some return at 
Christmas, others at Easter, others come in with 
the grouse or the partridge. The Budget is 
sure to bring a budget of stale jests along vrith 
it. Did you ever know a session to close without 
a lament over the dropped bills, and a facetious 
allusion to the massacre of the innocents ? 
A general election itself is only a septennial 
farce." 

" Yet a dissolution is no joke to some people," 
said old Matthew. 

" The tiwnip-tops are beginning to fly," said 
the Doctor, as several of those vegetable missiles 
now shot through the air in different directions. 
One of them, evidently aimed at the orator, 
struck him on the cheek, and he raised his 
hand to it. 

" I wonder what's gQod for that ? " said the 
Vicar. 

"This work is beginning too soon," said 
Mr. Cox. 

VOL. m. K 
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The general attention, however, was imme- 
diately engaged by a new cause of excitement. 
Distant shouts were heard, and presently an 
opposition coach, called the Triumph, came 
thundering along, in a cloud of dust, and 
followed, like the other, with a running corps of 
ragamuffins, whose whoops and hurrahs, mingled 
with the blasts of the guard's horn, the barking of 
the curs, the bawling of Mr. Pigwidgeon, and the 
continued braying of his brother under the cart, 
mad a din little short of fiendish. The women 
began to be frightened, just at the moment when 
they expected most to enjoy themselves, but the 
reflection that they were in a magistrate's house 
tended to re-assure them. 

" I should not wonder if Reuben is come down 
by the Triumph,^' said the Vicar, less composed 
now than he would have liked to admit. 

The Doctor hoped Reuben would make his 
entry in a more imposing manner. 

It was impossible as yet to distinguish 
anybody in the cloud of dust, but as the 
coach drew near, the cry of " Medlicott 
for ever ! hurrah for Medlicott ! '^ was heard 
distinctly. 

The shouts of the two parties now began to 
mingle. 
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"Hurrah for Medlicott, the friend of the 
world r 

" Hurrah for Pigwidgeon, the friend of the 
people ! ^' 

" Medlicott for ever ! Down with Pigwidgeon ! " 

« Pigwidgeon for ever I hurrah for Pigwidgeon ! 
Down with Medhcott ! " 

« Medlicott and Reform ! '' 

" Medlicott and Sympathy ! " 

" Pigwidgeon and Purity of Election ! ^' 

"Down with Pigwidgeon !^^ 

"NoMedlicotts!" 

" No Pig widgeons V' 

Dr. Page began to forget himself in the general 
excitement, and flourish his stick and bawl like 
the rest, until Mr. Cox called him to order, and 
showed him the absolute necessity of controlling 
his feehngs, and setting a good example. 

The Triumph, on its way to the Parrot, 
stopped within a few yards of the Wonder, 
for the very good reason that the throng 
prevented it from getting a step further ; but 
the moment the dust subsided, it was plain 
that Mr. Medlicott was not among the passen- 
gers. The Doctor rubbed his hands with glee. 
It would never have answered for Reuben to 
have entered the town on the top of a stage 

k2 
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coach like his plebeian rival. Mr. Broad, how- 
ever, was there, as his harbinger and precursor, 
and his appearance answered nearly as well for 
the purpose of increasing the hubbub. Mr. 
Reynard was along with our friend the cutler, 
but kept himself quiet ; and the only other 
outside passenger seemed to be a foreigner, 
though, to judge by his vivacity, and the 
vehemence of his gesticulations, he appeared to 
be as deeply interested in all that was going 
forward, as if he had been an elector of the 
borough. 

" Just look at Mr. Broad," said Mr. Cox to 
the Vicar. " He must make a fool of himself 
because other people are doing so. I remember 
when we could not get him to move a man out 
of the chair at the vestry, and now he promises 
to be as good an orator as the best of them." 

"He is at it, by all that's lovely," said the 
Doctor. 

Mr. Broad had now got on the box, beside the 
coachman, and if he was not making a speech, 
he was certainly going through all the dumb 
show of one, moving his Ups volubly, and shaking 
both his head and his hand, either at the people 
on the roof of the Wonder, or the faces in the 
windows of the Magpie. The foreigner had 
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jumped up behind him on the luggage ; his 
weapon was an old cotton umbrella, which he 
flourished by way of reply to Mr. Pigwidgeon's 
stick, while he roared as loud as the best 
EngKshman of them all— 

" I am for Monsieur MedUcott ! — cL bos 
Peegviggin." 

" That fool of a Frenchman had better hold 
his tongue/^ said Mr. Cox, knowing the feelings 
of the English rabble towards their next-door 
neighbours of the Continent, and how apt they 
are, under any circumstances, to quarrel with 
and abuse them. But Monsieur persisted in his 
violent exclamations and antics ; defying the 
enemy with the parapluie, and crying — " A bos 
Peegviggin! Medlicott for ever!^' Even the 
coachman of the Triumph endeavoured to make 
him sit down, but to no purpose; his enthusiasm 
was not to be controlled, until at length he 
excited the feeling of which Mr. Cox was appre- 
hensive, and a rush was made by some of the 
Pigwidgeonites to pull him ofi* the box. This 
attempt he resisted furiously, keeping his place 
for some time with great courage and resolution, 
and making savage use of his umbrella, the spike 
at the end of which made it a formidable instru- 
ment. His assailants, however, were too many 
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for him, and at last ihej succeeded in dragging 
him down into the street^ where he would 
infeHibly have been sadly maltreated, if Mr. 
Cox, followed by Dr. Page with his cudgel, had 
not promptly rushed to the spot, and rescued 
him almost as soon as he was in danger. Old 
Matthew collared the infuriated Frenchman, 
dragged him into his shop, and locked him up in 
a little private office he had, while the Doctor 
had enough to do to defend Mr. Broad and 
Mr. Reynardy which he accomplished, however, 
though not without some hard knocks, and 
getting one sleeve nearly torn off his singular 
green coat. 

" A good beginning,^ said the Doctor. 

" Now, if I only had a little oak box of mine 
safe,^^ said the man of the law, with consider- 
able anxiety, as if the value of the box was 
considerable. 

The Doctor now sallied forth again to fetch 
Mr. Reynard^s property, but that was not so 
easily done. It was as much as a man cotdd do 
to lift it, and while the Doctor was in the act of 
receiving it from the hands of the guard, he 
dropped his stick, and some rogue in the 
crowd hustling him at the same moment, he 
dropped the box also, which fell on the pave- 
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ment with a loud ringing sound, as if it bad 
been all metal, and being at the same time 
partially broken by the concussion, out flew 
half a dozen bright sovereigns and rolled about 
the street. The sight of the gold Uterally 
maddened the knaves who were near the spot 
and witnessed this untimely outpouring of the 
wealth of the Reubenites. A ferocious scramble 
instantly took place for the few coins that had 
escaped ; and if Page had not been a man of a 
powerful frame, he could not have saved the box 
itself from the hands of the rabble, as he 
succeeded in doing. After depositing the 
treasure behind Mr. Cox's counter, he missed 
his stick, and to recover that he had to make a 
third sortie^ in the course of which he came into 
collision with Dr. Pigwidgeon himself, with whom 
he had a furious war of words, ending in actual 
fisticuffs. 

Dr. Page charged Dr. Pigwidgeon with leading 
a band of ruffians and marauders. Dr. Pigwidgeon 
rejoined with the accusation of open and shame- 
less corruption, well warranted, certainly, by the 
exposure of the box of gold. Page demanded 
whether the election was to be carried by terror 
and intimidation. Pigwidgeon retorted by asking 
if it was to be carried by barefaced bribery. 
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After a few words more, Page struck the other, 
who instantly returned the blow, and it is hard 
to say how -long the pugiUstic contest might 
have lasted, if at length an uproar (much 
exceeding any that had yet been heard) had not 
announced the arrival of Mr. Medlicott himself. 

He had made the greater part of the journey 
from the metropolis in the Triumph, but had 
quitted that conveyance at an inn about ten 
miles from Chichester, where an open carriage 
with four horses had been ordered by the 
Alderman to be in readiness for him. Mra. 
Mountjoy would have been one of the party, 
only that she dreaded the Bishop^s displeasure ; 
and his wife, though she came down to the 
country with him, was not in a situation to face 
an excited mob, so that he would have wanted a 
lady to grace his side, if he had not fortunately 
been attended by Mrs. Chatterton, who, having 
come down from London with him, was deUghted 
as well as proud to exchange the dust and 
obscurity of a stage-coach for the comfort and 
distinction of the seat in the four-in-hand. As 
in addition to being strikingly handsome, she was 
all energy and vivacity, and very gaily dressed, 
her substitution for simple Mary Medlicott suited 
the occasion extremely well. The mob took her 
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for Keuben's wife, and the more readily as 
she held his eldest httle girl on her lap, and 
looked personally flattered and gratified by 
every demonstration of popular affection and 
respect. To his parents and friends, however, 
the appearance of a strange lady in his com- 
pany caused the utmost surprise, and not a 
little displeasure mixed with it. Neither the 
Vicar nor hia wife recollected Mademoiselle 
Louise, but Mrs. Winning, with whom she had 
formerly lived as lady's maid, recalled her 
features as soon as she came sufficiently near, 
and was seriously offended with K.euben for 
what she considered a gross violation of pro- 
priety on his part, which indeed it was, though 
it was his vanity more than his gallantry led 
him to commit it. 

The superior pomp and circumstance of Mr. 
Medlicott's entry, the equestrian display, the 
postiUons with enormous pink cockades, his 
rosy children, and the gay lady who represented 
their mother, told powerfully in his favour, as 
Dr. Page had anticipated. The halt upon the 
road, too, had afforded him the opportunity of 
shaking off the dust, and changing his travelling 
dress for a fresh suit, ia which he now shone as 
brilliant as a bridegroom — a complete contrast to 
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the state in which his rival presented himself to 
the public. The consequence of all these circum- 
stances was, that the uproar was redoubled. 
The shouts for " MedUcott and Reform ! " and 
" Medlicott, the World's Friend ! '' became abso- 
lutely stunning. It soon became evident that 
the Pigwidgeonites were, comparatively a small 
faction of the populace, and Mr. Cox, seeing the 
apothecary in the crowd, beckoned to him, and 
strongly pointed out the prudence of his son 
retiring into his inn, and suflFering his opponent 
and his friends to proceed peaceably to the 
Parrot, which was their head-quarters. Mr. Broad 
seconded this suggestion, but when Mr. Cox 
offered to engage that Reuben should not 
address the mob if his progress was not impeded, 
the cutler flatly refused to be a party to any 
such stipulation; and the hostile candidates 
being now within a hundred yards of each other, 
all things seemed to promise extremely fair for 
a general riot, and it was probably a shrewd 
idea of the Vicar's that prevented its occurrence. 
Mr. Cox, at his suggestion, made his way 
through the rabble to Reuben's carriage, and 
getting into it, commanded the postilions to 
advance. A prodigious shout was raised by the 
multitude as the order was obeyed. The crowd 
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receded on both sides before the popular old 
citizen and venerable magistrate ; they respected 
his hoary head as if it had been literally the 
croiirn to which a sacred writer beautifully 
compares such a head as his, and gave way to 
the expression of his will, with a submissiveness 
such as no other man in Chichester would have 
expected or could have enforced. 

The progress of the carriage was necessarily 
slow, but so much the better for the display 
which Reuben and his friends were desirous to 
make. The Triumph and some other vehicles 
followed, and formed a sort of procession. They 
met with no molestation of the slightest conse- 
quence ; not a missile was thrown of any kind ; 
in fact anybody who had been rash enough 
to fling an egg or a turnip-top at Mr. Cox, 
would have run a serious risk of being torn to 
pieces by the mob. In front of the tobacconist's 
house, the only clamom* audible was that of 
Reuben's partisans. There the line of carriages 
paused for a few minutes, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs was such as for some time to 
prevent Mr. Medlicott from distinguishing his 
fair friends in the windows. The uproar was 
deafening, but decidedly propitious. 

Mr. Pigwidgeon, still on the same perch, was 
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entirely put out of countenance by his opponent's 
success, and assumed the air of a man too gallant 
and high-minded, to assail a rival who had placed 
himself under the triple protection of beauty, 
infancy, and old age. He kept bowing osten- 
tatiously, now to Mr. Cox, now to Mrs. Chatterton, 
who, however, had pulled down her veil, to avoid 
being recognised by him. In doing so, she had 
placed the little girl in the old man's arms. The 
child was as gay and fearless as if it had been 
" born to the manner " of a contested election, 
and as Matthew held it aloft, streaming with 
ribbons, and not unlike a banner, the eflfect 
upon the spectators was astonishing, particularly 
upon the female portion of them. Mr. Cox was 
again cheered vociferously, after which the 
hurrahs for Mr. Medhcott were renewed, and 
the opportunity seemed a fair one for making a 
short speech. Mr. Cox was against it, but 
yielded on condition that the speech was not 
to occupy more than ten minutes. Reuben 
sprang upon the seat of the carriage. His 
reported speech was probably the shortest on 
record. In consisted of but one word, which 
was " Fellow-citizens." The Pigwidgeonites were 
influential enough to prevent another syllable 
being heard, and they exerted their influence 
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most successfully. In fact the stonn was rapidly 
rising again, when Mr. Cox, pretending that the 
time was expired, made a sign to the postilions 
to move forward as quickly as they could ; and 
in something less than half an hour, Mr. Medlicott 
arrived at the Parrot, where he amply compen- 
sated both himself and his friends, by making a 
speech which lasted until the sun went down, 
and would have lasted until the moon rose, if his 
own father had not put a shp of paper in his 
hand, adjuring him, by all the ties of affection 
and duty, to recollect that the custom of dining 
had not yet been laid aside at Underwood. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A CHAPTER OF OUTRAGES ON ALL SIDES. 

Mr. Mbdlicott oflfended all his discreet friends, 
by making his public entry as he did, in 
company with a lady in Madame Beauvoisin's 
position, which, though not disreputable, was 
certainly ambiguous. Mrs. Winning ceased, 
in consequence, to take an active interest in 
his success. The good Kttle parson, however, 
relented only too soon, upon his son's assurance 
that Louise was not only a married woman, but 
the correctest, as she was the cleverest, of her 
sex ; and being satisfied upon this, which was 
the main point, he accosted the lady in his most 
cordial manner, and offered her both a dinner 
and a bed that night at the Vicarage. Mrs. 
Medlicott looked daggers at him ; but having a 
kindly feeling for the pretty Frenchwoman 
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au fond, from recollection of her services in 
former days, she too laid by her scruples 
before long, though she seconded but coldly 
her husband^s invitations. Madame, however, 
was so uneasy about her brother, that she 
did not know whether to accept or refuse ; 
and Reuben, also, was at a loss to think what 
had become of Adolphe, who had come down, 
he knew, from London in the same coach with 
himself. 

"If it is a Frenchman you are all looking 
for,'' said Mr. Cox, " I think I can accommodate 
you ; for I have got a gentleman of that 
country safe under lock and key below in 
my office.^' 

"My poor Adolphe a prisoner !'' cried 
Jleuben with surprise ; " pray, worthy Magis- 
trate, for what crime has he forfieited his 
freedom ? ^' 

" Oh, he is innocent ! he is innocent ! '' cried 
his sister, sprmging forward, and astonishing 
the old man by falling on her knees at his feet, 
and raismg her clasped hands in the theatrical 
manner of imploring mercy. 

"Be comforted, Madame,^' said Mr. Cox, 
smiling, and courteously raising her ; " we only 
locked the gentleman up for his own protection ; 
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there is no charge against him, and he shall be 
released this moment/^ 

"You will give him his Kberty/' said the 
Vicar, " and I will give him his dinner :— 
liberty, and a dinner — two of the best gifts 
that man can bestow upon his fellow/' 

" Thank you, sir,'' said Reuben in his father's 
ear ; " and the more as my friend in duresse 
has every talent in the world except that of 
providing a dinner for himself." 

" What is he 1 " asked the Vicar. 

" What is he not, sir ! " replied Reuben in the 
same under-tone : " he was first my shoemaker ; 
then my music-master ; next my bookseller ; 
after that my cigar-merchant : now he is — I 
really hardly know what." 

" Your gentleman at large," said the Vicar ; 
for Mr. Cox having liberated M. Beauvoisin, 
returned with him just at the moment, and then 
there was another impassioned scene between 
brother and sister, as if the former had been 
released from actual chains and a dimgeon. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they were 
both charmed at finding themselves comfortably 
provided for at the Vicarage, instead of paying 
for very inferior entertainment at an hotel. 
They found their quarters, indeed, so agreeable. 
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that they showed no incHnation to change them 
during the ferment ; and being grateful for the 
father's hospitaUty, as weU as sincerely anxious 
for the son's success, they made themselves useful 
while they remained, Louise by making a variety 
of tasteful banners and flags, Adolphe by a 
number of little attentions and activities, which 
kept him busy from morning to night. Adolphe, 
indeed, as it soon turned out, was a great deal 
too energetic ; and so was Dr. Page, from whom 
a sounder discretion might have been expected. 
The latter, instead of returning quietly to his 
sober bottle of port at Underwood, lingered 
in town by way of transacting electioneering 
business ; and before the evening was over, 
having most probably exceeded that temperate 
allowance, got into a fresh personal conflict with 
Mr. Pigwidgeon, which ended in their both being 
bound over by Mr. Cox to keep the peace, not 
only towards each other, but all the rest of his 
Majesty's subjects. Dr. Pigwidgeon made no 
objection to enter into these recognisances, but 
Page vehemently remonstrated, and begged with 
amusing earnestness to have his obligations 
limited to his particular antagonist, being 
anxious (though he did not own it at the time) 
to keep himself free to redeem the engagements 

VOL. in. L 
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he had entered into in the morning, with the 
apothecary and Mn GriflSn. Mr. Cox, however, 
was inexorable ; and the two doctors were 
manacled together in a figurative way, as tight 
as the law could bind them. 

** By Jove ! " said Page to the old magistrate, 
when the coast was clear, " you Kttle know the 
mischief you have done by your untimely inter- 
ference. You may be a justice of the peace, 
but you have served the interests of peace 
better than those of justice. I heartily wish I 
had paid those Kbellous scoundrels in ready 
money, instead of passing my note to them for 
a thrashing/' 

" Never mind," said Reynard, taking him by 
the arm ; " if they abuse us, we'll abuse them ; 
that's my system, and I know something about 
conducting a contested election." 

Reynard had brought down a little corps of 
libellers with him, quite as expert and unscru- 
pulous as Griffin in that respectable line of 
business ; and it was not without the greatest 
difficulty that Mr. Medlicott (who had no taste 
for such tactics) succeeded in preventing his 
partisans from retaliating upon the other party 
with the same abominable system of warfare, 
calumny for calumny, and he for lie. Mr. 
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Pigwidgeon, however, met with contumely 
enough in all conscience ; in feet, he was 
abused and disparaged by Mr. Medlicott's 
friends more than was consistent with a prudent 
regard to their own interests. Running a nian 
down unjustly or excessively is a certain way to 
give him a lift in the general estimation. He 
rises in opinion much as a ball does which, by 
rolling down one inclined plane, acquires a 
momentum that carries it to some extent up 
another. So it was with Mr. Pigwidgeon. He 
was nothing, in fact, but an empty, vapouring 
blockhead, not for a moment to be compared 
to his educated and accomplished opponent 
(allowing for all Mr. Medlicott's faults and 
deficiencies) ; but Pigwidgeon was set up a 
little by the violence with which he was 
decried ; and Reuben himself felt this so much, 
that whenever he mentioned Mr. Pigwidgeon, 
he carefully refrained from adopting the tone 
which his party generally employed in speaking 
of him. 

And here let us do Mr. Medlicott the justice 
and the honour of saying, that one admirable 
and remarkable quaUty distinguished him as a 
public speaker ; he never loved to indulge in 
coarse or scurrilous language ; his diction was 

l2 
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generally refined and gentlemanlike, more 
tending to the extreme of too much delicacy, 
than too much force. His flowers of speech, 
as he would have expressed it himself, were 
often exotics, but they were never unsavoury 
weeds. From Billingsgate he shrunk with 
instinctive horror. When he assailed an 
adversary, it was not with the mire from the 
pool, but the shining pebble from the brook ; 
much the most effective, as well as the most 
creditable, mode of levelHng either a dwarf 
or a giant. 

On the part of the Magpies, however, there 
was no restraint of either tongue or pen. Dr. 
Page's anticipations were perfectly correct. The 
fear of his cudgel being removed from the eyes 
of the slanderers, not only was the retractation 
dictated by Page flung into the fire, but the 
assault was renewed and continued, with the 
most mahgnant aggravations and embellish- 
ments, to the end of the contest. Upon one 
occasion only was personal retribution exacted. 
Though the apothecary escaped the cudgel, he 
was not so fortunate as to elude another cor- 
rector of the press, in the still more irregular 
shape of an umbrella. A crowd of Reuben's 
friends were standing one morning at an open 
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window in the Parrot, reading the last and most 
scandalous production of the enemy, containing 
the broadest and vilest allusions to the Beau- 
voisins, and their domestic relations with Mr. 
MedKcott. 

"It ought to be calmly answered,^^ said 
Mr. Cox. 

"And rigorously prosecuted," added some- 
body else. 

"Answered and prosecuted!" cried the 
Doctor ; " there is only one way of prosecuting 
an article like that ; if my hands were not tied, 
I know the answer it would receive from me. 
This comes of binding a man over to keep the 
peace towards all the rascals in England, at a 
great constitutional crisis like this. Til never 
forgive you for it, Mr. Cox." 

Mr. Broad and the Frenchman (the latter 
very naturally) were also among the indignants; 
the latter venting his wrath with all the gro- 
tesque action and in all the odd imprecations 
of his country. Presently some one near a 
window called out — " There goes the scoundrel 
himself, the leader of the gang I " The apothe-^ 
cary was sneaking past the Parrot on his way 
to his son's committee at the Magpie. Every- 
body ran to the window to hiss and groan him ; 
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but the Frenchman (after a single look to make 
certam of Mr. Pigwidgeon's person) rushed 
down stairs, out into the street, shouting " that 
he was not bound to keep de peace towards 
Monsieur Pigviggin,^' and the next moment was 
seen banging the unfortunate apothecary about 
the head, and everywhere else, with his um- 
brella, kicking him at the same time in the 
most ignominious manner ; and in return to all 
demands on the part of the kickee to know the 
reason for such outrage, simply replying, "You 
are Pigviggin, dat is de reason f you are 
Pigviggin, dat is reason enough, sare ! " still 
banging him until the umbrella ahnost went to 
pieces, and the bystanders at length interposed 
on behalf of order and humanity. 

" Seize him and hold him ! ^^ shouted Mr. Cox, 
hastening to arrest the assailant, and calling on 
the Aldermen to support him ; but the mob in 
the neighbourhood of the Parrot, encouraged by 
the cheers of Dr. Page and others from the 
window, were only too ready to take the part of 
the foreigner on an occasion of this kind ; so 
that before the magistrate could reach the scene 
of action, the perpetrator of the outrage had 
got clean oflF. The apothecary was sadly 
bemauled, and slunk away to the Magpie to 
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stimulate his friends to revenge his aflfronts, 
which, in the finest spirit of even-handed justice, 
they, did in the course of the day, by bemauling 
an apothecary of the Reubenite party, a most 
inoflfensive man, who took no active part in 
the contest, and had never molested anybody in 
his life. 

With this exception, Mr. Medlicott succeeded 
in keeping not only the pens, but the hands of 
his friends tolerably quiet, mshing to owe his 
return to moral superiority alone. It was not, 
however, so eaay to prevent unlawful practices 
of another kind. Perhaps no man ever set his 
affections upon a seat in the House of Commons 
with a stronger aversion to every profligate art 
by which that distinguished and desirable object 
is too frequently obtained, or a sincerer desire 
to win it by honourable means only. He was 
certainly an exception to the general rule ; and 
though he knew there existed such iniquitous 
dens as Guinea Lane and Yellow Row, he had 
no more notion of the deeds that were done 
upon his behalf in the former of those dark 
comers, than he had of the transactions in the 
Georgium Sidus. Perhaps he ought to have 
watched the proceedings of his friends more 
narrowly ; but a man cannot have the aid of 
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friends without implicitly confiding in them ; 
and besides, his opponents, and not his sup- 
porters, were surely the proper objects of his 
suspicion. As to his own committee, nothing 
but honour and probity was ever talked of 
there — when he was present. The house in 
Guinea Lane was treated as an audacious fiction 
of the enemy, though nobody entertained a 
shadow of a doubt of the reality of the rival 
establishment in Yellow Row. When Mr. 
Medlicott repeated, as he did every hour in the 
day, that he stood for the city only on the three 
conditions of there being no bribery, no intimi- 
dation, and no treating, he was always lustily 
cheered, and by none so loud as by his attorney, 
who had organised as perfect a system of cor- 
ruption, in all its branches, as ever was recorded 
in a blue book. Not even Mr. Broad and Dr. 
Page were cognisant of all the lengths to which 
Reynard went ; but as to Mr. Medlicott, he was 
completely blinded by being led round the town 
to canvass, in due form, the identical knaves 
who had their bribes already in their pockets, 
for this was a ceremony with which that astute 
and experienced agent never dispensed. As to 
the treating, it was going on merrily all the 
time in at least twenty public-houses and places 
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of entertainment, but nowhere so profusely as at 
the Parrot, under Mr. Medlicott's very nose ; 
which naturally made many think that he must 
have had a cold during the contest, as he never 
smelt the roast beef or the gin, though the 
former was turning on a dozen spits, and the 
latter flowing in rivers and torrents. 

The worst of all this was, that in truth it was 
a superfluity of naughtiness. It was a waste of 
that commodity which Mr. Jonathan Wild, in 
his philosophy of knavery, considered too good a 
thing to be thrown away — a waste of roguery 
and mischief. The Parrots greatly . over-esti- 
mated the strength and resources of the 
Magpies, who, having little or nothing but 
bribery to depend on, and not so much cash in 
their bank as their opponents, had already 
renoxmced all hopes of success, and only kept 
their candidate in the field to harass and worry 
Mr. Medlicott and enhance the market-price of 
votes. Mr. Pigwidgeon himself acted very dis- 
creetly; he freely and handsomely expended 
Mr. Barsac's money, but took heed not to 
encroach on his own fimds, so as to have the 
fair borough of Blarney always to fall back upon 
in the last resort. In fact, befpre the election 
took place, all doubt as to Mr. Medlicott's return 
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was at an end. All that remained was to go 
through the riotous fiairce at the hustings, the 
usual dumb-show of addressing the electors, 
the perils of chairing, and the dangers of the 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

_| I 

A POLITICAL VICTORY FOLLOWED BY A DOMESTIC 

TRIUMPH. 

The election was a cross between a farce 
and a riot ; it is scarcely possible to describe 
it more accurately. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Pigwidgeon was not able to keep the 
poll open for more than a single day, so that 
the scene of hubbub and folly proved a short 
one. The candidates were proposed and 
seconded in dumb-show. A forest of hands 
were raised for Mr. Medlicott, but a considerable 
grove also were displayed in Dr. Pigwidgeon's 
favour. Which were the dirtier was very 
uncertain ; and the same doubt existed as to 
the comparative sweetness of the voices that 
shouted for the rival interests. No other voices, 
of course, were audible, not even those of the 
candidates, except a few words at intervals. 
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through the enormous tumult of the day. Mr. 
Pigwidgeon addressed the electors first, amidst 
terrific cries of " No Pigwidgeons ! " " Go back 
to Blarney ! " " No quacks ! " " Who sent for 
you ? " " You are only fit for Ireland ! '' " You 
sha'n't doctor us ! " " He is only an apothecary's 
l>oy ; go back to the mortar ! '* One of the 
Parrots, a fellow of stentorian lungs, proposed a 
groan for the apothecary. 

" I am not ashamed of my father ! '' — ^roared 
the orator, directly the groaning ceased. 

"More shame for you!" cried a free-born 
British cobbler in his green apron, standing at 
the speaker's elbow. 

" I will say this for my father," — continued 
the candidate. 

" The less you say about him the better ! " 
re-bellowed the cobbler. 

" Say something for yourself ! " bawled 
another, who looked very like a tinker. 

" Hear me, then ! '' cried the doctor. 

" No, we won't ! " from the tinker, who had 
just before adjured him to speak. 

" Hear Pigwidgeon ! " 

" Hear Medlicott ! " 

'^A has, Pigviggin !" 

A rush was made at the Frenchman by a 
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flight of the Magpies, but a flock of the Parrots 
came to his aid, and there was a wild engage- 
ment for some minutes, during which the 
umbrella again did conspicuous duty on the side 
of the Reubenites. When the fray was over, 
Mr. Pigwidgeon attempted once more to get a 
hearing. At the same moment, the restless 
Adolphe, assisted by Mr. Broad's foreman, dis- 
played a blue silk banner of enormous size, 
upon which the fingers of Louise had embroi- 
dered, in huge scarlet letters, the words — 
" Hurrah for MedUcott, the World's Friend ! '' 
Scarcely was it unfolded before it was torn to 
a hundred shreds by the excited Magpies ; but 
another flag was in readiness, inscribed — 
" Medlicott, and Universal Sympathy ! '* 
"Universal humbug!" screamed a dozen 
Pigwidgeonites ; and the second flag met the 
fate of the first, after a somewhat longer 
scramble, during which some heads were 
broken, if any faith was to be placed in sounds. 
The orator made a final efibrt after this last 
episode, and was proceeding to tell the consti- 
tuency what good things he would give them 
in return for their votes. If they liked cheap 
bread, he was the man to provide it for them. 
If they liked cheap sugar, he would give it to 
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them also. If they fancied cheap tea and 
coflFee— '' 

"Perhaps you would fancy a cheap egg," 
cried a fellow, lying in ambush in a corner with 
a basket of them, and flinging, as he spoke, one 
of those highly constitutional missiles with aim 
so fair that it struck the candidate right on his 
breast, and instantly delivering its liquid con- 
tents, provided him with a bufl" waistcoat, to 
the infinite satisfaction of the Parrots, and the 
amusement of not a few of the Magpies them- 
selves. But this was a game at which two 
parties could play. There was an opposition 
egg-store in another corner of the court-house. 
A battle of eggs ensued. Eggs flew like the 
fowl they were designed by nature to bring 
into the world, unless we suppose that the uses 
of a contested election were among those which 
Providence expressly contemplated in ordaining 
the generation of birds. Eggs darkened the air. 
Eggs flew like shot in a battle, or rather like 
shells, only that they were not charged with 
such deadly ingredients. Sometimes in the tug 
of war a Magpie's egg met a Parrot's egg, and 
the momentum of each being instantly destroyed 
by the other, the united yolks and albumens fell, 
in a torrent of white and yellow, upon the head 
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of some unlucky pot-walloper in the crowd. 
Several burgesses looked as if they had bay 
wigs; others as if their hats had fallen into 
basins of batter for pancakes. Some more 
unfortunate wights received the discharge in a 
more direct and unpleasant fashion ; indeed, on 
all parts of their persons, even their noses and 
mouths, which disgusted them beyond measure 
with such practical joking, and made them 
perceive, in a twinkling, how grossly indecent 
pranks of the kind were on the solemn occasion 
of an election. It was well for Reuben that the 
storm of eggs was subsided, and the elements of 
it spent, before his turn came to take his place 
in the front of the hustings. But if he was not 
so bespattered with one kind of nastiness as his 
opponent, he got even more of another. He was 
assailed with a thousand opprobrious imputa- 
tions, supplied by Mr. Griffin's articles. 
" Who burned his grandfather's house ? " 
" Are you a parson, or a lawyer ? "What are 

youl" 

** He's a Quaker, — ^you won't do for us, friend 
Reuben ! " 

" He's a Jack-of-all-trades !" 

"What are you now, Mr. Medlicott ?" 

" Play us a tune on the fiddle ! " . 
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" "Who ran away with his grandmother 1 '' 

" Have you her love-letters about you ? '' 

" Gentlemen I *' — cried Reuben implormgly, 
" one word — hear me speak — " 

" That's all you can do : it's not speeches we 
want ! '' 

" One word, in common justice.'*— 

" No Parrots for us ! '' shouted the poKtical 
tinker. 

" No Magpies ! '' roared the free-bom cobbler. 

" Gentlemen ! if you send me into the 
House*'— 

" But we won't ! " 

" Yes we will ! we will ! Three cheers for 
Mr. Medlicott ! Mr. Medlicott, the friend of 
the world!" vociferated Dr. Page, with a 
voice that put all other voices down, and 
triumphed, for a moment, completely over the 
general din. 

Reuben now thought his time was come 
for a hearing, but in vain; for the other 
party must cheer their candidate also, and in 
cheering him they displayed a banner with the 
motto, " Pigwidgeon, and Purity of Election ! " 
which so exasperated the Medlicott faction that 
they made a fiirious onset to get possession of 
the flag ; stones were flung on both sides, and 



^ 
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a fray commenced which soon became so serious 
that a body of special constables were hastily 
sworn in, and the court-house was cleared by 
order of the magistrates. 

Mr. Medlicott was so well surrounded and 
stoutly guarded, by a troop of his friends, that 
he suflFered little more in the tumult than the 
loss of his bouquet and the derangement of his 
hair ; but Mr. Broad had his coat torn to rib- 
bons ; Dr. Page was reduced literally to rags ; 
and poor M. Beauvoisin was nearly in the same 
condition, besides losing his umbrella, which had 
performed such exploits. Upon the other side, 
Mr. Pigwidgeon thought himself well off to 
escape with a black eye ; while as to his imme- 
diate sateUites, there was scarcely a whole coat, or 
an integral pair of inexpressibles, among them all. 

In this condition of affairs the candidates 
went to the poll, the result of which has been 
already intimated. Mr. Pigwidgeon had scarcely 
fifty votes, after all his expenditure of breath 
and money. He pretended, of course, that the 
electors who had promised him were either cor- 
rupted or intimidated by Mr. Medlicott; and, 
formally protesting against all the proceedings, 
made a precipitate and prudent retreat from the 
town. 

TOL. m. n 
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His disappearance restored comparative peace 
and order; his party, wanting a leader, shrunk 
into instant insignificance ; they seemed even to 
have lost the power of shouting, for when Mr. 
Medlicott, reaching the goal of his ambition, 
was declared by the SheriflF the successful 
candidate, and one of the sitting members for 
Chichester, the speech which he made to return 
thanks was not only patiently heard, but enthu- 
..a^ticaUy received Lwdedb, an im„en« 
concourse of the citizens. 

So tranquil was the meeting, that his mother, 
wife, and mother-in-law, accompanied by the 
radiant Madame Beauvoisin, were conducted by 
Mr. Cox to the self-same seats in the gallery 
of the court-house which they had occupied 
many years before to witness Reuben's first 
oratorical display. There was not a more joyful 
mother in England at that instant than the 
elder Mrs. MedKcott. She recollected in this 
hour of justifiable exultation the flattering 
parallel which Mr. Primrose had once drawn 
between, herself and a celebrated Roman mother; 
and though there was nothing particularly 
pathetic in any part of the speech which her 
son made upon that occasion, it nevertheless 
brought tears into the eyes of our EngUsh 
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Cornelia; nor were hers the only moist ones 
of the party; it was observable that Reuben's 
tender and teeming little wife pulled down her 
veil more than once while he was speaking, 
probably moved by similar feelings of pride 
and rapture, and affected in the same natural 
manner. 

But the blisses and triumphs of the matrons, 
great as they were, were destined to be still 
greater in the course of that memorable evening. 
L Many hou. elapsed after the chairii 
(which was a peaceful, though, a noisy cere- 
mony) before Mary MedKcott made the heart 
of every human bemg under the Vicar's roof, 
and many a heart under other roofs besides, 
tingle and leap with joy, by selecting that 
auspicious day to bring a son into the world. 
The church bells had scarcely done ringing for 
Reuben's political victory, when they were set 
going again in acknowledgment of his domestic 
achievements. 

"Sure such a day as this was never seen," 
said the benevolent and jolly Mr. Oldport, who 
made all the haste in his power, considering his 
corns and his corpulency, to congratulate his 
friend upon the accumulation of blessings in his 
family. 

. • M 2 
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" This day, Oh ! Mr. Doodle, is a day indeed^" 
replied the Vicar ; " let us have a magnum of 
my oldest port to celebrate it. Come, Mr. Cox, 
come. Doctor, come all our sympathising friends ; 
and you, Reuben, lay aside your senatorial 
dignity, and set the round table and glasses 
under the walnut-tree. Your mother shall bring 
us the new citizen of Chichester, and we will 
drink his health and safe arrival in a bumper." 

Mrs. Medlicott, as usual, appeared the moment 
she was talked oi^. carrying in her arms the 
illustrious, little stranger, of whom she was as 
vain as if she had borne him herself and in 
whose forehead she had already discovered all 
the protuberances indicative of the most brilliant 
talents. 

The child was enthusiastically admired, and 
his father waa overwhelmed with applause. 

The canon held his glass so awkwardly while 
he contemplated the infajit prodigy, that some 
drops of the rosy liquor overflowed and fell on 
the child's face. 

"A jolly christening,^' said Mr. Cox to Reuben. 
"Your son, sir, is baptised with port." There 
was great laughing at the incident. 

"What shall we call him ?'' said Reuben. 

" Chichester, to be sure,'^ said Dr. Page. 
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And that most appropriate name was accord- 
ingly given to the boy, with the unanimous 
consent of everybody whose consent was neces- 
sary, although the ceremony of baptism was 
performed afterwards in London with aU 
becoming regularity and state. 
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" Now, the melancholy god protect thee; and the tailor make thy doublet of 
parti-coloured taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal. I would have men of such 
constancy put to sea, that their business might be everything, and their intent 
everywhere; for that's it that makes a good voyage of nothiag."— Twelfth Night. 
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" The fancy the vulgar have for men of showy abilities, whose 
sparkling often proceeds from the intrinsic shallowness of 
their parts, is not unlike the taste which may be observed to 
prevail of a shining night among the spectators of the heavens 
for dancing meteors, shooting stars, and all sorts of flickering 
vapoury splendours, while the great and permanent features 
of the firmament shine unnoticed, — ^neither honoured for their 
grandeur, nor admired for their beauty. You shall find the 
superb planets — ^the true and old-established nobility of the 
sky — ^mighty Saturn, with his wondrous rings ; belted Jove, 
with his brilliant staff of satellites ; loveliest Venus, sister to 
the Moon, with the warrior Mars, in his brazen panoply ; — 
you shall find them all slighted and overlooked, while the 
herd of star-gazers are intent upon some skipping exhalation, 
or some parvenu of a comet with the beard of a Jew, or the 
tail of a baboon. The vulgar notion of genius is something 
meteoric, and, above all things, vagrant in its habits, — spark* 
ling, rather than shining, — shooting in all directions, rather 
than advancing in any, — ^more of a squib than a star, or, at 
most, a star without a pole or an orbit. 

" Such are the luminaries the multitude gaze at, and applaud, 
while the genuine lights of the world — condescending to have 
spheres, and to keep them, and pursuing their respective 
paths, whether of high studies, or serious duties — are neglected 
for the very fixity of their purposes and steadiness of their 
flame. In fact, there is no such plodder as talent of the 
higher order ; no drudge like genius, whether it works in the 
mines of truth, to extend the boundaries of science ; labours 
with the soldier in the field, to protect the frontiers of the 
kingdom ; or toils in the cabinet or the senate, in the still 
more arduous cares of legislation and government. 

" True ambition, inseparable from great powers, is content 
with magnificent results, and never impatient with the 
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homely and undistinguished steps that lead to them. The 
quality of patience enters largely into the idea of genius. 
The man of genius imitates the operations of nature, which 
are not grander in their issues than slow^ and generally 
minute, in their processes. Perseverance not only 'keeps 
honour bright/ but is an essential qualification for the 
winning of the brightest honours: Ambition has this in 
common with his illegitimate brother Avarice ; the former, 
like the latter, prospers in his designs more frequently by 
gradual increments and advances, than by sudden enter- 
prises and surprising strokes. More men reach the summits 
of the world by climbing than by flying. It is possible, even, 
to creep into renown. Ars longa, as Hippocrates laid it down 
— ^Hippocrates, whose life my friend Primrose has not yet 
had time to write. The gate of the Temple of Fame turns 
upon two hinges — Virtue and Labour. The wise poet put 
this lesson into the mouth of his wise as well as pious hero — 

" ' Disee puer yirtutem ex me, yerumqne lalx»:em " 

'^ lulus had a sager father than Icarus. 

" ' Why, what a peevish fool was he of Crete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl. 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drowned.' 

" But in Daedalus, the legendary artist immortalised by the 
labours of science, we may recognise, if we please, the tj^Q of 
honour legitimately won by patient intellectual toil ; in which 
case the only fool will be he who disdained the same humble 
track to glory, and plunged into the Icarian sea, expressly to 
point our moral. There are architects of their own fortunes, 
and there are architects, also, of their own misfortunes. 
Who reckons on the stability of a house run up in a night ? 
Faery palaces are only durable in song. The song itself owes 
its vitality to the common source of all great works and great 
reputations." — A fragment from the Essays, Moral, Economical, 
Political, and Miscdlaneotis of Hie late Mr, Reuben Medlicott, 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE ACCENT OF A SKY-ROCKET. 

There is a certain time in the lives of all men, 
who start in the world with fervent hopes and 
ambitious aspirations, when they are apt to look 
round about them, and measure their successes 
or their failures by the positions of their friends 
and contemporaries. If they do not themselves 
institute such comparisons, there are people 
enough ready to do it for them. In the case 
of Mr. Medlicott, how now did the matter 
stand ? The men who may be said to have 
entered the race along with him, and to have 
been in some measure his competitors, were 
Henry Winning, Primrose, and De Tabley. Of 
Vigors, his only other intimate at Hereford, he 
had entirely lost sight from the time of his 
leaving school. Henry Winning was now an 
eminent lawyer, making a large income, talked 
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of as a likely man to be the next solicitor- 
general, and looking out for an introduction to 
parliament, not as a mere freak or speculation, 
but as a step indispensably necessary to be taken 
at the brilliant point he had now reached in his 
professional career. De Tabley had also pros- 
pered. Combining intellectual with convivial 
tastes — and, fortunately for the cause of polite 
hilarity, they enter into combination extremely 
well — he had early fixed his desires upon 
the possession of some permanent and well- 
appointed office under the crown ; and, through 
the interest of his friends, he had found, in 
the Comptrollership of the Navy-Victualling 
Department, just the snug and appropriate berth 
he coveted. With the fortune of Mr. Primrose 
the reader is already acquainted. He entered 
the Church soon after the events related in the 
previous book, and became the bishop's chaplain 
and son-in-law immediately afterwards, with all 
the fair emoluments, and fairer prospects, apper- 
taining to the two situations. Reuben, on the 
other hand, was in the position of a man who 
had successively embraced and abandoned two 
professions ; he had quarrelled with his best 
friends ; he had no property but a few shares in 
some Brazilian mines, and no income but what 
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he derived from the poor little wife whom he 
had so daringly married, and who had already 
made him the father of three children, including 
little Chichester, who had such a meiTy chris- 
tening, and now promised to be a formidable 
rival to his distinguished relative, the right 
wonderful Tom Wyndham. 

To balance all this, however, he was no longer 
the "Coming Man." Tl^e Man was come. He had 
now only to fulfil his promises — only to realise 
the expectations of that portion of the pubUc in 
whose eyes he filled a space st> considerable. 
He was a- member of parliament, invested with 
one six-hundred-and-fifty-eighth of its import- 
ance, and wielding the same fraction of its 
vaunted omnipotence. He franked letters, 
made laws, put questions to Cabinet ministers, 
and taxed his fellow-subjects. Brave privileges 
these ! but he would have enjoyed them more 
comfortably and securely, had he been indebted 
for them to something more soUd than the 
repute of a silver tongue. He entered the 
House of Commons, not merely as an adven- 
turer, but an adventurer who had failed in 
several enterprises before he tried statesmanship 
and speculated on the senate. It is easier to 
talk of independence under such circumstances 
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than to get credit for it, and easier to commend 
Andrew Marvel than follow his example. Mr. 
Medlicott, however, started with only too rigid 
notions of purity ; for he not merely resolved to 
seek nothing for himself but to ask nothing for 
anybody else ; which latter determination was 
by no means as acceptable as the former to 
many of his friends and acquaintances, par- 
ticularly in the place which had sent him to 
parliament. 

Before parliament met, Mr. Medlicott took 
a house in London, or rather Mr. and Mrs. 
Primrose took one for him, and laughing enough 
they had about it. 

In London there are many very great streets 
which contain very small houses, so as to enable 
people of small incomes to Kve in the closest 
neighbourhood with people of the largest for- 
tunes. For instance, in Piccadilly, wedged in 
amongst the palaces of princes and mansions of 
peers, as it were to fill up a crevice and keep 
the street steady, there stood at the period we 
speak of^ and probably is still standing, a dwell- 
ing so diminutive as to suggest the idea that 
after the completion of the stately houses 
adjacent, some half-dozen bricks and a couple 
of rafters had remained over, which the 
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arclntect, that nothing might be lost, and to 
demonstrate the universality of his genius, had 
combined, with the aid of a hod of mortar and 
a few twopenny tacks, into a residence for some 
dapper little bachelor weary of wife-hunting, or 
a Lilliputian spinster desperate of a husband. It 
was just the sort of thing that General Tom 
Thumb might take for the season ; but still it 
had most of the usual members and appurte- 
nances of an ordinary London house. A hall in 
which you might conceive Flibbertigibbet wait- 
ing with Oberon's great coat, a parlour where a 
dozen knights of faery-land might be com- 
fortable enough round a table as large as a 
cheese, a drawing-room in which her Majesty 
Queen Titania might give a children's ball, a 
couple of bed-chambers to match, dressing-rooms 
to correspond, an attic in proportion, while 
subterraneously the baby-house had a kitchen 
where a very small cook might manage to dress 
a very small dinner, with a cellar in which 
pint bottles ranked as magnums, just as in the 
kitchen Devonshire chickens claimed the' con- 
sideration of Norfolk turkeys. 

In short it was the smallest mansion in 
London, but then it was neat as it was small. 
You might have fancied that it had come from 
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Holland in a case of Dutch toys ; the bricks 
looked as if they were rouged daily ; the wonder 
was how it ever stood all the mopping and 
twigging, the brushing and brooming, to which 
it was plain it must have been incessantly 
subject. 

Such was 144^, Piccadilly. Mr. Primrose said 
it ought to have been 144;|p, for it would cer- 
tainly have taken four such houses to make one 
of the houses in Pall Mall, such a house, for 
instance, as he was lodging in himself at the 
time, next door to his father-in-law. 

"They will not be apt to break themselves 
in pictures, at all events,'^ said Mrs. Primrose, 
" except in miniatures.'^ 

"Nor in books, except in diamond editions," 
said the Chaplain. 

" I think the house would do very well,'^ said 
De Tabley, who was with them, " only for the 
parlour ; I don't see where we are to dine. Six 
will be a formidable party here." 

"We shall converse the more agreeably," 
said Hyacinth ; " the only difficulty I see is 
where to put the Bishop, if ever Reuben is 
reconciled to him." 

Mary Medlicott was enchanted with her baby- 
house, as it was very properly called, both by 
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reason of its size, and the ages of the majority 
of its inhabitants. So far was she from thinking 
it too small, that before the Easter recess there 
was a rumour in the family that an increase of 
the infant population was an event likely to 
happen at no very distant period. The honour- 
able member's chief difficulty was to find room 
for his books, which were already a numerous 
collection, for he had been accumulating ever 
since he left school, and had now amassed 
something near two or three thousand volumes. 
However, by availing himself of every nook and 
corner in every room of the house, and even 
upon the stairs and landing-places, he managed 
to find space enough for his immediate wants. 
He now, for the first time, found use for the 
box of tools which he had been presented with 
when a boy by the workmen at Westbury ; for 
he was able to put up a variety of neat little 
shelves with his own hands, which spared him 
not only the annoyance, but the expense of 
bringing carpenters into the house. 

He was thus employed on the day before the 
House first met for the dispatch of business, the 
little EUnor and Hannah toddling after him, 
looking sharp after the chips, which were their 
perquisites, when a deputation from the Peace 
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Society waited upon him to place a petition in 
his hands, and solicit his attendance at their 
next general meeting. 

Reuben received and addressed them with 
the hammer in his hand ; and illustrated by that 
instrument ingeniously enough the great secret 
of efficient political agitation, which consisted, 
he said, in a constant succession of blows, every 
blow driving the question a step further, a 
noisy and a monotonous process undoubtedly, 
but the only practicable mode of hammering a 
new principle or a broad view into the public 
understanding. 

" Now,'' said Mr. MedUcott, tapping his library 
table repeatedly with the tool he was talking of, 
"this is what we all ought to do with every 
great popular question of the day ; never stop 
hammering in the House and out of the House, 
battling in season and out of season, until we 
succeed in carrying our points.'' 

" Thou wilt always be sure to hit the nail on 
the head," said Friend Harvey. 

" Thou hast hit the nail on the head already," 
said Friend Wilson, using his nose, as usual, as 
an organ of speech, "when thou speakest of 
battling in season and out of season. He that 
regardeth the winds will not sow, saith Solomon. 

VOL. in. N 
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If our Peace Society will follow thy excellent 
advice, it is strongly borne in upon my mind 
that thou wilt live to sit under the olive-tree 
thou hast been instrumental in planting; and 
peradventure we shall see the day when there 
will not be iron enough in England to make a 
cannon-ball." 

" We must keep a little for our sledges/* said 
Reuben, with a bland smile, and bowed the 
deputation out so cleverly that he must either 
have taken a lesson on that head from Madame 
Beauvoisin, or studied Mr. Taylor^s royal road 
to statesmanship very profoundly. We have 
mentioned this interview with the Peace Society 
only to show with what notions and intentions 
Mr. Medlicott entered Parliament, how delibe- 
rately he paved the way for his own failure, 
and adopted the very system most calculated of 
all others to ensure it. 

Reuben's idea of working questions, and his 
mechanical elucidation of it, were regarded by 
his own clique, and by his friends the Quakers 
especially, as prodigies of wisdom and wit. A 
carefiil report of what he said to the deputation 
appeared in the newspapers, and caused a good 
deal of amusement, not unmixed with alarm in 
many quarters. The men of business were 
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frightened at the prospect before them. Minis- 
ters, whose characters depended upon forcmg a 
certain amount of legislation through the House 
before Easter, read of Mr. Medlicott and his 
hammer with feeUngs the most uncomfortable. 

" AwM threatenings these,^' said one secretary 
to another, walking down St. James's Street. 

" These talking men,^^ said his colleague, 
t^ are like the dog in the manger ; they neither 
do any business themselves, nor permit us to 
do it." 

"Who is this Mr. Medlicott, do you knowT' 

"Here is a man who will tell us, — eh, De 
Tabley, who is this formidable Mr. Medlicott V 

De Tabley gave a substantially correct, but 
a good-natured account of his friend. The 
ministers, however, cared very little to hear of 
Reuben's amiable private qualities, having had 
long experience of the truth, that a man may 
have every domestic virtue, and yet be a bore of 
the first magnitude in the relations of pubUc life. 

" The hammer," said the Bishop, reading 
about it, just at the same moment, at breakfast, 
in his lodgings in Pall Mall, " everything is to 
be done by hammering in future, — ^let me tell 
him the hammer is a tool not so easy to use as 
he imagines; I know that by experience. I 

N 2 
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remember one day at Westbury I thought I 
could hit the nail on the head as well as any 
carpenter; I certainly hit the nail, but it was 
my thumb-nail ; that was what I paid for my 
hammering. I never took a hammer in my 
hand since ; but wise men learn by experience, 
which fools never do/' 

Still Mr. Medlicott did not fail in the first 
instance. He spoke on the Address, an occasion 
eminently favourable to his peculiar powers, 
from the multiplicity of topics through which it 
is not only permissible, but necessary to ramble, 
in following the miscellaneous subjects intro- 
duced into the Royal speech. When he rose, 
there was that sort of buzz which is at once 
flattering and exciting to a speaker. There was, 
however, mingled with it the shghtest possible 
tittering here and there, through the unusually 
crowded House, perhaps occasioned by the 
indiscreet zeal with which his friends had 
blown the trumpet before him, but more pro- 
bably provoked by the elaborateness of his 
toilette, particularly the foppish arrangement of 
his hair, his white waistcoat, and a pair of 
canary-coloured gloves, which at once recalled 
to the memory of Winning and De Tabley, 
seated under the gallery, the gloves that Barsac 
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was in the hahit of wearing at his suppers when 
he carved the ducks. But this sHght disposition 
to laugh, whatever was the cause of it, ceased 
almost as soon as it showed itself; and Mr. 
Medlicott delivered himself with 6clat of the 
only speech of equal length which it was ever 
his lot to make in the Senate, without the 
most painful and systematic interruptions. Ex- 
perienced parUament-men saw clearly enough 
that his style of speaking would never suit that 
assembly ; but, nevertheless, as a first speech, 
it was listened to with polite attention, and 
generally well received ; everybody was sur- 
prised at the profusion of flowers, illustrations, 
anecdotes and quotations scattered through it ; 
men of taste and judgment were offended, of 
course ; but with a considerable number it 
passed for a superb effort, and their cheers at 
the time, and their congratulations afterwards, 
left a strong impression to the same effect upon 
the mind of the young member himself 

Probably the few months that succeeded this 
his first and only successful effort, were the 
most flourishing and satisfactory of his whole 
career in public. He had now, although he 
knew it not, like Wolsey, 

" Touched the highest pomt of all his greatDess." 
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The rocket had gone oflF, exceedingly brilliant 
in its ascent, and "the observed of all observers ;'' 
but it was as short-lived as it was brilliant, and 
no sooner did it shoot to its full height than it 
began to fall, much diminished in lustre, and 
only emitting fitful sparks at intervals, before it 
went out altogether and completed its destiny. 
An event, too, that occurred at Chichester 
during this period, made a substantial addition 
to its prosperity, although in itself as melancholy 
as it was sudden and imexpected. This was 
the decease of the good Mr. Broad, the most 
zealous and devoted of all Mr. Medlicott's 
friends, and who, in retiring from the world, 
gave an irrefragable proof of the sincerity of 
his friendship, by leaving him property to the 
amount of upwards of ten thousand pounds, a 
most important reinforcement of his slender 
means. It was also during this smiUng period 
that, at the soUcitation of many of his admirers, 
he sat to an eminent portrait-painter for his 
full-length picture, which was duly exhibited at 
Somerset House, among the other works of the 
modem British pencil. It attracted particular 
notice on account of the interesting situation in 
which Mr. MedKcott was represented. He was 
painted in his library, habited in the same sort 
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of robe which his aunt had formerly presented 
him with, and diverting himself with his children. 
The table at his side was covered with drafts 
of bills, the floor was strewn with blue-books, 
upon a pile of which in the back-ground his 
wife was seated, intently poring over the Mirror 
of ParKament, no doubt perusing her husband's 
speech. To do Mr. MedUcott justice, this egre- 
gious piece of absurdity was not of his own 
devising ; it was the doing of Friend Harvey 
principally, who, having once conceived this 
mode of treating the subject, never rested imtil 
he persuaded everybody about him that there 
was no other way of doing it justice. 

The Primroses particularly lamented indis- 
cretions of this kind, and so did the worthy 
Mrs. Wyndham (always a warm and steadfast 
friend), because they tended greatly to increase 
the difficulty of bringing about a reconciliation 
between Reuben and his grandfather, which it 
was their desire of all things to accomplish. 
There was a portrait of the Bishop in the same 
exhibition, and by mere accident the two pictures 
chanced to be placed side by side, when the 
gallery was first opened to the pubUc. At this 
the Bishop was so angry that he wrote to the 
Society of Artists, and requested them to place 
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his portrait anywhere else in the room, or it 
that was not possible, to remove it altogether. 
The picture was actually removed to gratify his 
caprice, which was the less excusable as he had 
himself entertained a serious design of having 
the portrait- of little Tom executed on the same 
canvass with his own, and had only been 
diverted from it by the sensible remonstrances 
of his wife and daughter. 

We must, however, do the Bishop the justice 
to state that he did not contribute one farthing 
to the fund for resisting Mr. Medlicott's return 
to parliament. What he might have done, if 
Reuben's enemies had been more fortunate in 
their choice of a rival candidate, is matter of 
speculation ; but he had no notion of spending 
his money to bring in such a person as Mr. 
Pigwidgeon ; that was a length the Bishop^s 
personal resentment did not transport him to, 
and accordingly he left Mr. Barsac to bear the 
whole expense of the contest, a just punish- 
ment for that gentleman's mean and malignant 
conduct in the transaction. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AIRS AND AFFECTATIONS.— DISCORDS AND 
RECONCILEMENTS. 

It may seem surprising that several months 
should have elapsed without a second speech 
from Mr. Medlicott, particularly after a first 
effort which might fairly have been considered 
a triumph. In fact it was not his fault that he 
did not make many orations in the same period ; 
he came down to the House at least a dozen 
times, fully prepared to address it, an intention 
of which his toilette was always the most 
palpable evidence ; but between the difficulty 
of catching the Speaker's eye, the countings out, 
and now and then the failure to make a House 
(which was sometimes more a personal matter 
than he suspected), his preparations were 
as often thrown away, his intentions baffled, 
and more than once parties of his friends 
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di^ppointed who had flocked to the strangers 
gallery to hear him. As to his preparations, 
indeed, it is not correct to say that they were 
thrown away absolutely, for it was one of the 
advantages of his manner of treating most 
questions, that a speech of his never suflFered 
much by postponement ; if he failed to make 
it in one debate, he made it in another; and 
when the worst came to the worst, there was 
always the Freemasons' Tavern, or Exeter 
Hall, where there was no doubt of its making 
a hit. 

Upon the whole, however, he had time 
enough on his hands for other employments 
than speech-making, and he divided it in fair 
proportions between preparing drafts of various 
bills, to immortalise his name as a law-giver, and 
defending his seat, (which he did successfully,) 
against the petition of Doctor Pigwidgeon. 

This was one of the dining eras of Mr. 
Medlicott's variegated Ufe. He brushed up his 
practical knowledge of gastronomy, revived the 
admirable corkscrew he had formerly invented, 
spared no expense with his banquets to have 
them recherchSy and might have generally suc- 
ceeded in making pleasant parties if he had 
been less parhamentary and loquacious at the 
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head of his table, and if his inordinate vanity 
and desire to be in everybody's good graces 
had not led him to bring people together in 
the strangest possible groups, utterly incapable 
of amalgamation. 

When the company was chosen from the list 
of his old friends and his near relatives and 
connections, all was well ; and in like manner 
when the Harveys and Trevors came to a little 
social meeting at 144^, nothing could be more 
successful of its kind ; but Mr. MedUcott made 
a great mistake in trying to fuse his fussy 
Quakers and dreary Quakeresses, his French 
adventurers, and his Chichester Aldermen, with 
the men of wit, fashion, and parUamentary 
distinction, whom he was in the habit of inviting 
to his Saturday dinners. Indeed he was too 
fond of inviting people merely because they 
were personages or celebrities. While they 
honoured his Httle table, they proportionally 
fluttered his Httle wife, poor Mary, with her 
simple Quakerly habits and inexperience of all 
stars and ribbons, save the stars in the sky, and 
the plain ribbons in her semi-Quakerly bonnet. 
Reuben was greatly attached and devoted to 
her; but, nevertheless, he would occasionally 
invite the pompous Lord Greenwich, or a French 
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Marquis with a formidable moustache, or a 
turbaned attache of the Turkish embassjr with 
a beard and a scimetar, to dine with him on a 
day when perhaps the rest of the company 
were all Obadiahs and Rachaels. Mary dreaded 
a moustache exceedingly, having never seen one 
at Meeting, and having early associated every- 
thing hirsute with ideas of wars and tumults. 
Captain Shunfield was the only hairy man she 
felt easy in company with, but nobody feared 
the innocent Captain Shunfield. By-the-bye, he 
had learned to sing since we met him last ; 
but, as he never sang war-songs, but was more 
given to serenades and lullabies, his voice rather 
mitigated than increased the eflFect of his 
whiskers. 

Pleasant days, however, were spent in 144^, 
Piccadilly. It was the fault of the M.P. himself 
if there were not more of them, and if they 
were not always as pleasant as they certainly 
sometimes were. 

The dinners were little, of course, because the 
kitchen and the dining-room were, as we have 
seen, on the smallest scale. On one occasion, 
when Mrs. Medlicott apologised to her friends 
for having only shrimp sauce with the fish, 
Mr. Primrose amused them by observing that 
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no excuse was called for, as the house was too 
small for lobsters. Sometimes, indeed, the 
dinners, if not too small for the house, were too 
small for the society. It occasionally happened 
that a few of the Chichester people would come 
up to London, either with a petition, or smelling 
after a place or a job. In the lobby of the 
House one day, Mr. Medlicott met the two 
Aldermen, who had supported him so strenu- 
ously, and he thought it his duty to entertain 
them. Perhaps it was ; but it was still more 
clearly his duty, having invited them, to make 
proper provision for their animal wants. Just 
think of thel dinner he set before Aldermen 
Codd and Gosling, and at nine o'clock, when their 
appetites called for barons of beef. A potage 
with a fine name, which they took to be 
chicken -broth ; a mackarel a-la-maitre^d'hdtely 
absolutely Greek to their worships ; a Devonshire 
chicken au-truffes — ^why, he might as well have 
served up a canary ; a plat of rognons, which 
he did not even acquaint them were only 
Frenchified kidneys ; — in short, a Spanish ham 
on the sideboard was the only dish in the 
room that was not either above their under- 
standing, or beneath their notice, and even of 
that they could only get a Vauxhall slice or 
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two. What was it to them that they were 
attended by a gentleman in a white waistcoat, 
a powdered footman, and a black boy "? They 
found themselves much in the situation of 
rftynard at the stork's feast, and retired as 
soon as they decently could to get something 
substantial in a tavern ; but it was already 
Sunday morning, and not a tavern was open, or 
would open their doors for love or for money. 

The nine o'clock dinner was itself a piece of 
affectation. Ministers dined at eight. There 
was no reason in the world why Mr. Medlicott 
should not have dined at seven. The Bishop's 
hour was six, and whenever he heard of 
his grandson's invitations for nine o'clock, he 
was most indignant at his airs and assumption, 
and wondered how any sensible man would 
dine with the coxcomb. When the Primroses 
dined in Piccadilly, they did so almost by 
stealth, generally when the Bishop dined out 
himself, and always pretending that it was only 
to tea they were going. The MedUcotts more 
frequently dined with the Primroses in those 
days, than the Primroses with the Medlicotts. 
Hyacinth stood in great awe of his master, and 
never dared to be absent from his side, or at 
least out of his reach, for many hours at a time. 
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Besides, another advantage of the dinners in 
Pall Mall was that Mrs. Wyndham could now 
and then manage to come to them. 

The favourite nights were those when the 
House of Lords happened to be sitting, for 
then poor Blanche would be rash or unnatural 
enough to confide her son to his regular nurses, 
and dine with her next-door neighbours, or even 
accompany them to the opera or a play. It 
was always, however, with fear and trembling, 
lest the debate should prematurely close, and 
the Bishop come thundering home at an irre- 
gularly early hour. More than once such 
surprises happened, and the apprehension of 
them kept Blanche in a state of nervousness 
that spoiled half her enjoyment. Upon one 
occasion, in the middle of a pleasant supper, 
she was suddenly electrified by the coachman's 
well-known knock at the door of her own 
lodgings ; she ran from the table with only a 
shawl over her head, and by her agility and 
good fortune got into the house before her 
husband, who, finding her at her post, never 
dreamed she had been a deserter from her 
maternal duties. 

Reuben was most sincerely anxious to be 
restored to his grandfather's good graces, but 
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it was a ticklish subject to approach, and he 
was always doing something, often, no doubt, 
unavoidably, to increase the difficulties of it. 
If he could have given up the practice of 
attending all sorts of fanatical meetings and 
spouting at them, the Bishop might have been 
more placable ; but Reuben was no longer 
entirely his own master in this respect. He 
had become almost a slavish instrument in the 
hands of the Quakers, in Harvey's especially. 
With all the appearance of following and idolis- 
ing, they in reality commanded him ; in fact 
they had found what is vulgarly called his " bUnd 
side," and turned the discovery to account most 
shrewdly and systematically. 

The proceedings of the Peace Society were, 
of all others, the most offensive to Dr. Wyndham, 
as might have been expected from the muscular 
common-sense that distinguished him. He could 
have forgiven Reuben more easily for joining 
any other association than this ; he could have 
pardoned his coquettings with the Temperance 
movement, and even his incipient hankerings after 
the Vegetarians ; but the stark-staring nonsense 
of Friend Wilson, and the soi-disant apostles of 
Peace, made him so furious, that he sometimes 
was betrayed into speaking of war with less 
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horror and disgust than was quite becoming in 
a Christian prelate. 

If it had not been for Mrs. Wyndham^s 
strong friendship for Reuben, and her perfect 
understanding of the best way of managing her 
husband, it is questionable if the reconciUation, 
so desirable on all accounts, would ever have 
taken place. 

Reuben and the Bishop met occasionally; 
sometimes in one or other of the Houses of 
Parliament, sometimes in the streets ; but the 
Bishop always aflFected not to see or recognise 
him, while the sudden aversion of his eyes, or 
sharp contraction of his brows, accompanied 
perhaps by a short, dry, Httle contemptuous 
cough, showed plainly enough that he knew him 
perfectly well. 

Reuben used often to stand at a window with 
his aunt and Hyacinth, observing his grand- 
father getting into his carriage, accompanied by 
Mrs. Wyndham, the nurse, and the prodigy. 

" I think,'' he said, one day, " I am provided 
with as curious a set of relations as any man 
Hving ; only think of that pretty young woman 
being my grandmother; and my old school- 
fellow here, and that brat yonder, being my 
uncles — uncle Hyacinth and uncle Tom.'' 

VOL. UL O 
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Mrs. Primrose fell back on her chair laughing. 

His friends then informed Reuben that his 
grandfather had been incensed beyond measure 
at his giving his son the ostentatious name of 
Chichester. He might as well, he said, have called 
him Sussex. Suppose he had christened his son 
Salisbury, what would the world have said ? It 
reminded him of the blockh*ead Barsac wanting 
him to sleep in a bed with mitres on the 
curtains. The Bishop repeated the name of 
Chichester ten times a day to express his con- 
tempt for it; but sometunes he pretended -to 
forget it, and called the child Dorchester 
and Porchester, and even Gatton upon one 
occasion. 

His lordship was to dine that day with the 
Prime Minister. Reuben proposed that the 
Primroses should dine with him, and perhaps 
they might prevail upon Mrs. Wyndham to 
accompany them. His aunt shook her head 
once for the first proposition, and twice, still 
more distinctly, for the second. Hyacinth, how- 
over, took a sudden fit of independence, and 
promised for himself and his wife intrepidly. 
As to Blanche, the question, as usual, was 
whether she would venture to quit her post 
beside uncle Tom's cot for a few hours. Mrs. 
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Primrose first thought she would, then again 

she thought she wouldn't ; the chaplain's mind 

alternated the other way. They promised, 

however, to bring Blanche with them, if possible, 

and the issue was that Blanche was courageous 

too, and saw no reason why she should not for 

once take a quiet dinner with her grandson and 

old admirer. No doubt she was influenced 

considerably by her womanly curiosity to see 

the interior of Mr. MedUcott's Uttle menagey of 

which she had heard so much ; but she was 

also beginning to feel strongly that the Bishop's 

aversion to Reuben was not to be overcome by 

yielding to it so tamely as his friends had 

hitherto done. She never dreamed, however, 

of dining at Piccadilly that day, without 

acquaintmg her husband with her intentions ; 

but when she was dressed, and proceeded to his 

study or dressing-room (for the one chamber 

with him generally served both purposes), he 

was just stepping into the coach, and he drove 

away while she was running down stairs to 

speak to him before he went out. 

The ministerial dinner was punctual. Mr. 

MedKcott's was needlessly and wantonly the 

reverse. One of his absurd and provoking 

social tricks (for they deserve no more indulgent 

02: 
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name) was to keep his company waiting, and be 
the last to enter his own drawing-room, feigning 
to be more overwhelmed with state affairs than 
cabinet-ministers. It was half-past nine that 
day before he offered his arm to Mrs. Wyndham 
to conduct her to dinner. It was past mid- 
night before she got back to her lodgings. The 
Bishop was half-way to bed, and there was such 
a fracas as had never before ' occurred between 
them. Blanche, though somewhat vexed with 
herself, was prepared for the scene, and com- 
ported herself spiritedly and dexterously through 
it. The Bishop, who had put on his night -cap, 
but had only partially disembarrassed himself of 
his clothes, cut the oddest possible figure during 
the altercation. He threw all his controversial 
energy and virulence into the abuse with which 
he deluged her. He attacked her in his low 
harsh tones, as a woman, a wife, and a mother ; 
he called her a rake, reminded her of her 
marriage vows, and desired to know whether 
she had made up her mind to neglect for the 
future all her maternal duties. Mrs. Wyndham 
never interrupted him, until at length he 
insinuated that she had probably often gone 
about gadding to dinners and elsewhere, when 
his back was turned. This charge she at once 
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denied in a few quiet emphatic words. He did 
not repeat it. Then she took up the other 
accusations, one after the other, and disposed of 
them successively. As to raking, she had never 
before dined out without him : and she had not 
beeii at a ball the whole season, even at Portland 
Place. With respect to her conjugal duties, she 
could only say that she had done her best, but 
she hoped his next wife would discharge them 
more efficiently. Finally, as to her motherly 
offices, she affirmed very decidedly that she was 
the best judge whether they were or were not 
incompatible with her dining now and then at a 
friend's house, particularly when that fnend was 
his own grandson. Blanche knew very well the 
eflFect this was likely to produce. 

" Don't call him grandson of mine,'' the Bishop 
growled, as he plucked oflF his apron ; " I have 
long ago renounced him, and you know it." 

" Not with justice, sir," said Mrs. Wyndham, 
with decision. 

The Bishop was white with rage, and ran 
through a catalogue of Reuben's offences. 

" He commenced by burning my haggard." 

Blanche congratulated her old husband upon 
the vigour of his memory and the minuteness of 
his recollections. 
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" He assailed me in public ; he had the spirit 
to slander a clergyman, and the decency to 
abuse his grandfather/^ 

" He never did abuse you, sir." 

*' What, not abuse me ! did he not denounce 
me a renegade, or an apostate T 

" No, sir, he did not/' She paused, and slily 
added, " He did not know you had apostatised, 
sir, when he made the speech you allude to/' 

"Apostatised! — ^you, too, madam!" he re- 
joined, with uncontrolled amazement at her 
confidence, and puUing off his cravat while he 
spoke. 

" You changed your mind, sir. Reuben did 
not know you had changed it- I did not know 
it myself, although I was your wife at the 
time." 

"Probably not; I am not in the habit of 
communicating my political opinions to my 



wives.'' 



"At all events," pursued Blanche, "what- 
ever he did or said so long ago, it might very 
properly be forgotten now; he never inten- 
tionally offended you, and he has long 
sincerely regretted that he did so without 
intending it." 

The Bishop was silent for several minutes. 
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saving the strange abnormal sounds which he 
was in the habit of uttering involuntarily. 

" How comes it, my dear/' he said at length, 
in an altered and subdued tone, " how comes it 
that he has got, of a sudden, such a zealous 
advocate in you V 

" Mr. Medlicott was an old flame of mine, you 
know, sir, that's one of my reasons for taJdng 
his part,^' she replied, with the utmost gravity! 
while she picked up his cravat and other things 
with which he had strewn the floor. 

"Any other?" he continued, now speaking 
in the manner of a man who really wished to 
hear the entire of what his opponent had to 
urge. 

" For your own sake, sir, just as much as for 
his,^' replied his wife ; " nay, more for your own 
sake a great deal.'' 

"An old flame of yours,'' murmured the 
Bishop ; " how many flames had you, I should 
like to know?" 

" I am not in the habit," said Blanche 
parodying the odd expression the Bishop had 
used a Uttle before, "of communicating my love- 
secrets to my husbands. However, I have no 
great objection to make you my confidant, — 
upon one condition." 
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He desired her to name it. 

"You must retract all your abuse of me 
awhile ago — ^you called me a rake — ^now am I 
a raker' 

" It was too strong a word/' said the Bishop. 

" And a careless wife V 

" I don't think I said that." 

" And you said I was an unnatural mother, — 
is that true 1 " 

" Polemical habits," said the Bishop, giving 
way now to his fair opponent right, left, and 
centre, " lead men sometimes to overcharge their 
statements." 

"Well, sir, I'll now tell you all my love- 
secrets, — I never had but one jBame in my Hfe ; 
unfortunately for myself he was shockingly 
given to the habits you speak of" 

"He must try to correct them," said the 
Bishop, kissing her. 

" Naughty habits for a divine, are they not ? " 
said Blanche, radiant with her amiable triumph. 

" Even divines are human," said her husband. 

" You will be a good Bishop in future." 

" rU try." 

" A nd a good grandfather." 

" ril endeavour." 

Dr. Wyndham was never so foiled in debate 



\ 
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from the day that he first entered the lists of 
controversy. Blanche was far too discreet to 
push her yictory farther at the time. She said 
nothing more of Mr. Medlicott, but encouraged 
her husband to talk of his dinner at the Minister's, 
which he did until he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A SCENE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

It was an important point gained, bringing Mr. 
Medlicott back into amicable relations with the 
old Prelate, whose virtues, as well as his faults, 
were thumpers, and who, with his fame, rank, 
and force of character, made a powerful and 
splendid centre to the now rapidly extending 
family circle. The house was no longer divided 
against itself, and the amiable Blanche had 
earned the blessing of the peace-makers. 

The next morning, at breakfast, to the vast 
astonishment of the Prunroses, the Bishop was 
talking of Reuben as if he had never been 
estranged from him, and calmly discussing with 
his chaplain the pros and cons of his grandson's 
parhamentstry success. Hyacinth was hopeful, 
as became a friend. The Bishop, more sagacious, 
argued nothing but failure from Mr. Medhcott's 
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unfortunate mental habits, and particularly his 
morbid craving after applause and popularity. 
He spoke kindly, however, upon these points, and 
even referred with temper to Reuben's dangerous 
associations with the noisiest and most fanatical 
busy-bodies of the day. Mrs. Wyndham* secretly 
cherished a hope, that her experienced and 
strong-minded husband would soon begin to 
exert a useful influence in this respect over his 
descendant, and possibly succeed in withdrawing 
him from some of the most objectionable 
connections in which he was involved ; but this 
was a vain expectation. The Bishop was too 
old a man now to engage in the task of 
reclaiming anybody whatever ; he was prepared 
to lay aside, and he did lay aside, every vestige 
of angry feeling, with the magnanimity that 
became him ; but in the same philosophical 
spirit, he deliberately laid himself out to observe 
the rest of his grandson's career, as the mere 
working out of a sort of problem in the science 
of life ; — given, as it were, a certain redundancy 
of the faculty of speech, certain considerable 
powers of memory, a known amount of self- 
conceit, a certain marked deficiency in resolution 
and perseverance, a wife and children, a seat in 
Parhament, and no stake in the country, — to 
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determine what a man^s place in the world will 
be at the expiration of a term of years. 

The first meeting between the reconciled 
parties took place accidentally in Kensington 
Gardens. The Bishop was fond of taking a 
stately walk there now and then, attended by 
his suite, consisting of his wife, the Primroses, 
the nurse, and Uncle Tom, as the infant 
Wyndham was now generally called in the 
family. The Barsacs were always anxious to 
meet him there, but they were seldom successful, 
as the Bishop's times for doing any particular 
thing, or going to any particular place, were not 
the most regular. It happened one day, how- 
ever, that the Barsacs and Wyndhams met on 
the promenade, and formed a most imposing 
procession, marching in two lines, four abreast, 
the stout old Prelate slightly in advance of 
everybody. On his right, in the first line, was 
the nurse with Tom in her arms ; on his left 
was Mr. Primrose, about whom there was now a 
good deal of clerical foppery, more than the 
Bishop Uked. The Barsacs were in the rear, 
but as close to their right reverend son-in-law as 
they well could have been without treading on 
his heels. While they proceeded at the proper 
dignified pace, much noticed by the other 
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promenaders, Mr. Barsac, to make himself as 
agreeable as possible, began to talk of Parliament 
with his usual pomposity, and soon fell into his 
usual way of making dull hits at Reuben. 

" Eloquence won't do in the House of Commons 
now-a-days,'' said Barsac, — " if ever I go into 
ParUament " — 

" You will avoid that fault,'' said the Bishop 
drily, taking Tom out of the nurse's arms as he 
spoke, and paying him much more respect than 
he paid his father-in-law. 

" But, in fatct," persisted the merchant, " that 
sort of thing is not oratory at all — that's what I 
mean to say, my lord." 

"What sort of thing?" asked the Bishop, 
over his shoulder. 

" You know, my lord, we were talking of Mr. 
MedUcott's style of speaking ; you don't call 
that eloquence." 

" But I do, sir," replied the Prelate, stiflJy. 

Mr. Barsac was meditating how to back out 
of his unlucky criticisms, when Mrs. Wyndham 
exclaimed — 

" Oh, I protest there is Mrs. Medlicott and 
her baby under the trees yonder ! " 

" Where? which is Mrs. Medlicott?" asked the 
Bishop, with anxiety, turning round to his wife. 
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Mrs. Wyndham pointed her out. 

" ni go to her and make her acquaintance/' 
said the Bishop, — "Do you hold Tom/^ — ^and 
forgetting that the nurse was at his elbow, as 
well as his chaplain (who, indeed, often performed 
the duty of a bonne & enfans), he placed Tom in 
the arms of the astonished Barsac, whose regard 
for his waistcoat and his nosegay made him 
always entertain the HveUest horror of infants 
of that age. Little cared the Bishop how Tom 
treated the merchant's gay bunch of exotics ; he 
advanced to poor Mary Medlicott with a vigorous 
cordiality that charmed his wife and daughter, 
to whom this was a moment of the deepest 
interest. Mary, always timid before grandees, 
and apt to be alarmed by big wigs, was no 
sooner fluttered by the unexpectedness of this 
rencontre, than she was calmed and encouraged 
by the frankness and heartiness of the old 
man's voice and manner. He shook her by 
the hand, said he was to blame for not having 
known her before, but it was better late than 
never, and then he asked for her husband and 
her children with all the kindness of his softest 
hours. 

"Mr. Medlicott is not far off"," said Mary, 
still tremulous, but more with pleasure than 
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awe; "he left me only this instant, to show 
Chichester the swans/^ 

" And how is the Httle Chichester 1 I have 
heard a great deal of him. Tom and he must 
be friends," said the Bishop, taking a seat that 
was vacant beside Mrs. Medlicott. 

Before he was seated there a minute, he had 
fixed an early day for her and her husband to 
dine with him. Mr. Medlicott himself joined 
them in a few moments, and great was his 
amazement, as he approached, when he saw the 
Bishop seated by the side of his wife. The old 
man rose, and received his grandson with a 
happy mixture of the freedom belonging to his 
advanced years and venerable relationship, and 
the deference due to a man of Reuben's ripe 
age and eminent position. It was altogether 
an interesting and striking incident of domestic 
life. The bewilderment of the Barsacs, who 
had looked upon the breach as incurable, and 
had treated the Medhcotts as ill as possible, to 
make themselves agreeable to the Bishop, was 
a curious part of the scene ; but the most 
curious of all was the mutual introduction of 
the 'infant prodigies. The Bishop himself put 
Tom's httle red fist into Chichester's still 
smaller and redder one. Tom had his other 
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hand full of the remains of Barsac's bouquet, 
which he shared most good-humouredly with 
his new acquaintance. 

" Generous little fellow," cried Mrs. Barsac. 

^^ Hand sine diis animosus infans^^ said 
Reuben, addressing himself to the Bishop, whom 
the quotation greatly pleased. 

" To whom should he be generous, if not to 
his grand-nephew r' said the chaplain. 

" Very true," said the old man, " that never 
occurred to me before ; that is the relationship 
between the urchins." 

The laughter was, in Homeric phrase, " inex- 
tinguishable." The Bishop leaned on Reuben's 
arm all the way back to his carriage. Mr. 
Barsac was as attentive to Mrs. MedUcott as if 
she had been a countess ; and that very night a 
card of invitation to a distant dinner at Portland 
Place was deUvered at the modest Uttle house 
in Piccadilly. 

They were now in the Easter recess. 

" The talking period of the session is happily 
over," said Mr. MedUcott to the Bishop on the 
day he dined with him, " we shall now, I hope, 
get some Uttle business done ; I have several 
irons in the fire myself." 

" Keep the hammer going," repUed his 
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grandfather, poking him slily under the 
midriff. 

"That's the true plan, sir,'' said Reuben, 
" * constant strokes fell great oaks,' as poor 
Richard says." 

• "We shall meet you and Mrs. Medlicott at 
my father's, I hope," said Mrs. Wyndham. 

Reuben shook his head, and informed Blanche 
of a resolution he had made not to dine out 
again for the remainder of the session. 

He went down for a day or two to Chichester 
before the House re-assembled, and was feted by 
his constituents. It was in his speech upon that 
occasion (after his health had been drunk with 
all the honours) that he made use of Sir Edward 
Coke's curious zoological illustration, in his 
Institutes, of the talents and virtues indispensable 
to a member of Parliament. 

"I agree, sir," he said, addressing Mr. Cox, 
who was in the chair, " I agree with that illus- 
trious lawyer. Sir Edward Coke (with whose 
works my forensic studies necessarily made me 
intimately acquainted), that every member of 
the House of Commons ought to have certain 
properties of that noble animal, the elephant. 
As the elephant, in the first place, has no gall, 
so should the representative of the people divest 

VOL. m. p 
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himself of all personal animosities, of malice, and 
envy, and all uncharitableness. Secondly, he 
should resemble the elephant in the quality of 
inflexibility, upon which you will all remember 
what Shakspeare says, speaking of the same 
generous quadruped, that 'he has joints, bui 
not for courtesy ; his legs are legs for necessity, 
not for flexure/ Sir, I trust that mine will 
never deserve any other character. I shall use 
them to stand upon in the House, not for 
bowing at the levee, or cringing at the Treasury; 
it would ill become me, sir, to commend my 
own legs, but I may be permitted to say this 
much of them, that they are legs for necessity, 
not for flexure. I wish I could arrogate to 
myself with equal truth the third elephantine 
attribute noticed by the great authority I am 
quoting, that of a ripe and perfect memory, so 
necessary in the pubUc councils, to prevent 
dangers to come by the remembrances of the 
perils that are past. He tells us, further, that 
the elephant is gregarious and sociable, going in 
companies and parties. I trust you will always 
find me an elephant in this respect also ; only 
I trust I shall be oftener found, gentlemen, 
at such tables as this, meeting my constituents 
in the spirit of independent and constitutional 
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conviviality, than a banqueter at ministerial 
white-bait dinners, or a guest at the royal table. 
But, sir, I have not yet done ; or, rather. Sir 
Edward Coke is not yet done ; he reserves to 
the last (and I shall imitate him) that particular 
virtue of this noble and exemplary quadruped, 
which distinguishes him from all the brute 
creation, and exalts him to a level with man 
himself. Sir, the elephant is the philanthropist 
of the animal kingdom. Homini erranti viam 
ostendit This property, concludes Coke, and I 
think you will all conclude with him, every 
Parliament man ought to have. Sir, I beg to 
propose the health of the elephants in the House 
of Commons, and I wish they were a larger 
party than I fear they are.'^ 

This elephant speech made a great noise, as 
will be easily credited, and increased the 
speaker's notoriety vastly. Unfortunately it 
was not equally effective in disposing the House 
to receive him with increased respect or gravity. 
Never did such mountains of promise bring 
forth such mice of performance. Never did a 
man more industriously prepare the way for his 
own ridicule, discomfiture, and downfall. 

It seems hard to complain of a legislator for 
legislating, but law-making may be overdone 

p2 
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like everything else, from the cooking of a 
mutton-chop upwards ; and it was surely the 
height of imprudence in Mr. MedUcott, on the 
strength of his one speech (which was not, after 
all, of the best parhamentary promise), to move 
for leave to bring in seven bills at one sitting, 
as he did upon the first meeting of the House. 
There was a speech, too, upon each bill ; seven 
bills and seven speeches. When the Speaker 
called on him a third time, there was a laugh ; 
and the laugh grew louder and louder in conse- 
quence of his unhappily making repeated use 
of the phrase, " while he was on his legs ; '^ for 
this put everybody in mind of his speech at 
Chichester, which had appeared that morning in 
the London papers. 

" His legs seem inflexible, indeed,^' said one 
of the secretaries to his neighbour on the Treasury 
bench, " I think he will never sit down." 

The laughing and coughing increased every 
moment, and made Mr. MedUcott so indignant, 
that instead of immediately condensing his 
observations, in wise submission to the manifest 
feeUng of the House, he actually expanded them 
in order to punish the men who interrupted 
him. The consequence was, that when he rose 
for the seventh time, there was a general 
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outcry ; a number of members rushed out into 
the lobby, while those who remained, with their 
united clamours, effectually drowned the voice 
of the speaker, and compelled him to do at last 
what a man of common sense would have done 
an hour before. 

The next day two caricatures of the member 
for Chichester appeared in all the print-shops. 
In one he was represented as an elephant, with 
a castle on his back containing the seven bills. 
In the other he was portrayed as Thor with his 
tremendous sledge, thumping the table of the 
House, and scaring the Treasury benches from 
their propriety. 

It would be absurd to suppose that these 
things did not seriously annoy him. They 
increased his notoriety, however, and that was 
always a source of comfort to Mr. Medlicott. 
His friends certainly felt more acutely than he 
did, not only now, but upon many similar 
occasions afterwards, the "distressful strokes" 
which his public character suffered at this 
period from the journalists, caricaturists, and 
epigrammatists of the day. But there was 
another explanation of the calmness with which 
he bore himself through the laugh of the House 
and the ridicule that followed it out of doors. 
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He had the platform always to £all back on, to 
retrieve himself in his own esteem ; there he 
was certain to wield his hammer with success, 
there he never failed to be received and admired 

■ 

not only as an elephant, but as a lion of the 
first magnitude. Accordingly, every repulse he 
exprieneced in St. Stephen's chapel involved 
him still deeper with the various agitators and 
enthusiasts he was leagued with ; and as he 
naturally availed himself of his benign audiences 
to revenge himself upon those that were unpro- 
pitious, by imputing the treatment he met with 
to personal motives^ he always returned to the 
House with diminished chances of being heard 
with attention. 

In short, during the three sessions that Mr. 
Medlicott represented his native town in Par- 
liament, he literally did nothing but present 
monster petitions, move for masses of papers 
(destined to be printed, but never read), and 
delay the business of legislation by repeated 
abortive attempts to speak. His obstinacy was 
extraordinary; he might often have been 
listened to, if he had not been studiously prolix, 
or if he had been contented to rise between 
seven and ten o'clock, when many a speech is 
received with patience, that nobody would 
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brook at a later and busier hour; but Mr. 
Medlicott disdained to subject his genius to any 
law or restraint whatsoever, and soon began to 
incline his ear to the melodious flatterers who told 
him that he failed in ParKament as he had failed 
in divinity and failed at the bar, expressly because 
his talents were too various and too splendid. 

According to these judges, the world did not 
contain an arena sufficiently spacious, or a stage 
sufficiently conspicuous, for the exercise and 
display of Mr. Medlicott^s poWers. 

His parhamentary break-down was the more 
remarkable in the eyes of his friends, when they 
contrasted it with the comparative success of the 
member for Blarney. Doctor Pigwidgeon showed 
more wit in the senate than he had ever shown 
out of it, for, finding that he could amuse the 
house for twenty minutes with a species of 
buffoonery he possessed, he aimed at nothing 
further, and made it a rule to sit down on the 
first hint that he had said enough. Besides, he 
soon discovered that much as his constituents 
loved eloquence, they loved places more, and 
having also fixed his own eye on a good appoint- 
ment abroad, he was much more anxious on all 
occasions to be present at the division than to 
shine in the debate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MR. MEDLICOTT VISITS THE NEW WORLD. 

Towards the close of the third year of Mr. 
Medlicott's parliamentary hfe, still confident in 
himself, and enjoying the midiminished idolatry 
of his mother and his aunt, his admirers in 
Chichester, and his Quaker followers in London, 
after making an oratorical tour of England 
(during which the House of Commons and the 
newspapers were abused most unsparingly) he 
suddenly announced his intention to visit the 
United States (an old design of his), and left it 
to his constituents to decide whether they would 
or would not require the surrender of his seat. 
There was a stormy discussion at Chichester on 
the subject, resulting in the adoption, by a 
considerable majority of electors, of an address, 
highly complimentary in its language, but end- 
ing in an unambiguous expression of opinion in 
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favour of his resignation. In fact, he had satis- 
fied neither his honest friends nor his interested 
supporters: the former he had displeased by 
showing too Kttle parUamentary talent ; the 
latter offended by displaying too much parlia- 
mentary virtue. At the same time, that 
gentleness of manners and amiableness of 
disposition, which distinguished him through 
life, inclined those who took the sternest view 
of the case to deal as tenderly with him as 
possible ; and, to soften the rigour of the sen- 
tence, they voted him a superb piece of plate, 
and begged to have his bust, in marble or 
bronze, to adorn the town-hall. 

His parents, particularly his mother, were 
deeply afflicted at his resolution to expatriate 
himself, even for a season ; and they prevailed 
on the Bishop to exert whatever influence he 
possessed over him to detain him at home, and 
induce him either to return to the bar, or strike 
out some other path to fame and fortune. The 
Bishop, growing still mellower as his years mul- 
tipUed, undertook this task, though his heart was 
not much in it ; but to no purpose : Keuben 
persisted in his intention to cross the ocean, and 
make what he called a general survey of trans- 
atlantic civilisation. His Quaker friends were 
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probably the secret instigators of this step, 
reckoning with the utmost assurance upon his 
popularity and success in the United States^ and 
the probability of his returning to England Tfith 
such an accession of reputation and self-reliance 
as would bear down all envy and overwhelm all 
opposition. 

It was a serious question whether he should, 
or should not, take his wife and children with 
him upon this wild-goose chase after fame in 
America ; but after mature deliberation it was 
decided to leave them behind; and Matthew 
Cox gave them his snug country-house for a 
residence, the cottage occupied by old Hannah 
Hopkins being now much too small for a family 
so large as Reuben^s. By this arrangement, 
also, the brood of httle Medlicotts would be 
within a convenient distance of their grand- 
mother, the Vicar's wife, who would be sure to 
keep poor Mary^s vulgar common-sense in proper 
subjection, and look with becoming anxiety to 
the awakening of their faculties and development 
of their organs. 

We shall not accompany Mr. Medlicott upon 
this romantic expedition, but we will tell the 
reader who the squires of his body were. Mon- 
sieur Beauvoisin attended^him in the capacity of 
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private secretary ; and his godson, Reuben 
Gosling, having paid attention to his arithmetic 
and education generally, was selected to fill an- 
other office about his person, something between 
a clerk and a valet. Mr. Medlicott was now 
in about his eight-and-thirtieth year, but looked 
younger, owing to the colour of his hair, the 
freshness of his complexion, and the elasticity 
and erectness of his carriage, from which you 
could not have inferred that he had miscarried 
so lamentably in one of the most conspicuous 
positions in life. There is the less reason for 
giving an account of his wanderings in the New 
World, as he published two ponderous octavo 
volumes (substantially blue-books) about them 
on his return ; which, if the work is not out of 
print, the reader may consult if he pleases. 
It is quite enough to relate here, that he 
not only talked prodigiously in all the private 
houses to which he had introductions or invita- 
tions, but delivered elaborate lectures wherever 
he went upon the comparative merits of 
English and American institutions, civil and 
religious, and their moral and intellectual 
results. The lecture that made most noise was 
one upon the eloquence of the two nations, in 
the course of which he introduced some severe 
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strictures upon the modem taste for oratory at 
Westminster, which he supported and defended 
by quoting his own speeches, and relating how 
totally they had faile\i. On the other hand, he 
applauded, and did so most conscientiously, the 
then prevailing style of the majority of the 
public speakers at Washington ; for his voyage 
was antecedent to the adoption in Congress of 
the celebrated one-hour rule, which imposed 
such heavy restraint upon the tongues of free- 
born citizens. .That rule was just beginning to 
be talked about at this period, and Mr. Medlicott 
thought it his duty to leave behind him, in every 
state and city he visited, the important protest 
of a man of his great experience against its 
justice and wisdom. 

Another subject upon which he said a pro- 
digious deal in rooms of all sizes, and before 
audiences of every variety, was the abolition of 
slavery, upon which he may be said to have had 
a special commission to hold forth, from his 
broad-brimmed friends at home. He discoursed 
largely on this exciting topic all through the 
New England States, and finally announced his 
intention to make a little excursion into Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, to put the question in 
its true light to the southerns themselves, feeling 
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that the planters had probably never had the 
opportunity of hearing it properly stated and 
discussed. This design he executed so far as 
actually to cross the Virginian frontier, and he 
was on the point of commencing his proceedings 
at a place called New Argos, or Mycenae, when 
he was waited on by a deputation of tobacco- 
growers, with immense sombreros and cart- 
whips of proportionate size, who, in a few ener- 
getic words, completely changed his purpose, 
and convinced him of the prudence of making 
a rapid retreat over the border. When he 
returned to Philadelphia, he addressed an 
earnest letter to the slave-holding states in 
general, in which he complained that the rights 
of free discussion had been invaded in his 
person, and counselled them to emancipate their 
negroes without delay, as he was firmly resolved 
never to slumber or sleep until they did so. 
Of this letter there is not the shadow of 
a ground for beUeving that any of the slave- 
holding states ever took the slightest notice. 
It had a great run in Gracechurch-street, 
however, where it was not Hkely to be of 
much service to the blacks ; and so had 
another tract of Mr. Medhcott's upon the 
Mormonites — a sect to which he afterwards 
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owned that he felt at one time a serious 
inclination to unite himself. 

As to the ambitious book he published on his 
return, called "America Displayed/' it was a 
curious and not very judicious mixture of florid 
descriptions of rivers and savannahs, declamar 
tory chapters on liberty and education, zoological 
and geological discussions, and statistical tables 
and details, in the accumulation of which his 
industrious godson (aided by a pair of scissors) 
made himself remarkably useful. Mr. Medlicott 
paid particular attention, wherever he travelled 
in the States, to the scliools and the prisont ; in 
the latter of which establishments he witnessed, 
for the first time, the operation of the silent 
system, but expressed no desire to make trial of 
its benefits in his own person. 

His travels made Mr. Medhcott more self- 
confident than ever, and his loquacity did not 
diminish, it will easily be believed, with the 
augmentation of his funds of discourse. If the 
Rhine or the Rhone often makes men over- 
talkative, you may fancy the effects of the 
mighty rivers of the American cottinent. He 
came back to England with all his foibles mag- 
nified on the scale of the face of nature beyond 
the Atlantic. His conversation now flowed like 
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the Mississippi, spread out like the prairies, and 
was often as hard to penetrate as the great 
forests of the new world. He never was so 
great a lion as he was for some time after his 
return to England. Never before did he afford 
the eyes of friend Harvey such a feast. The 
Quakers now flocked about him in greater 
numbers than ever, and his connection with 
them became closer daily. They scarcely left 
him time to visit his wife and children, or look 
aftier his few private affairs. Teas and lectures 
were the order of the day. Philanthropists 
of all sects are notorious consumers of congo, 
and the Quakers exceed all other religionists in 
the love of lectures. America was an inex- 
haustible subject. Mr. Medlicott having lectured 
the Americans on England, now reversed the 
process, and lectured the English on America. 
He lectured in London, in Liverpool, in Bir- 
mingham, in Glasgow, and going over to Dublin, 
in company with Harvey, he lectured there also, 
ecHpsing for a week all the ordinary lights of the 
Eotunda. From Dublin he proceeded on a tour 
to Killarney, from thence to Connemara, and 
the Giant's Causeway, after which a book on 
Ireland was a matter of course ; and a remark- 
able book it was, for it settled every Irish 
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question, probed the difficulties of Irish govern- 
ment to the bottom, and left nothing to be de- 
sired but that the writer should be made Chief 
Secretary, to set everything to rights by a 
short and simple Act of Parliament. 

Mr. MedUcott, when in DubUn, honoured the 
lord-Keutenant of the day by attending his 
levee. The first person he met in the ante- 
chamber was Dr. Pigwidgeon ; they conversed 
as if they had never been opposed, and the 
Doctor informed Reuben that he had just been 
appointed governor of some happy island 
belonging to the British Crown, and was on the 
point of resigning the borough of Blarney. 
While they were talking, who should come up, 
bustling through the crowd of sycophants and 
place-hunters, but the foremost man in Ireland 
at that period, the leader of the CathoUc body, 
and as great a borough-monger in his way 
as any duke in England. He was already 
acquainted with Mr. Medlicott, shook him 
cordially by the hand, was profuse of compli- 
ments upon the work on America, and finally 
invited him to dine that day, to meet Governor 
Pigwidgeon and other eminent public characters. 

That dinner proved eventful, for it was 
arranged before the evening was over that 
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Mr. Medlicott should try his luck again in the 
House of Commons, coming in for Blarney, as 
successor to the Doctor. It would only cost a 
thousand pounds or thereabouts ; but it was 
indispensable that the new candidate should 
start at once and show himself in the first 
instance at the Corn Exchange. 

On that conspicuous stage, accordingly, Mr. 
Medlicott the very next day played the mounte- 
bank to a large and an admiring audience. He 
praised the great Irish leader, and the great 
Irish leader praised him. Mr. Medlicott was 
only too happy and too proud to serve under 
the banner of so distinguished a chief, and that 
distinguished chief, upon his part, was equally 
ready to accept Mr. Medlicott for his captain. 

These mutual flatteries having been exchanged 
amidst vociferous applause from the unwashed 
artificers of DubKn, our enterprising hero sent 
his address to the newspapers, and embarked 
immediately for England, sedulously attended 
by his new patron to the water-side. 

The report of this most unexpected Irish 
fi'eak, having preceded him to SaUsbury and 
Chichester, threw the old Bishop into a short 
paroxysm of indignation, vexed the Vicar con- 
siderably, and gratified only the weakest of his 
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firiends, including that fondest and rainest of 
her sex, his mother. 

"Again!" cried the Vicar; "after burning 
his fingers once, I was in hopes he would not be 
so rash for the future/' 

"I don't know,** said Mr. Cox, after a 
moment's reflection, "I often hear it said that 
such a one, having once burned his fingers, will 
not be apt to bum them again. That is not my 
view of things. As far as my observation goes, 
the great mistakes of life are rarely committed 
only once. When I see a man make one 
imprudent marriage, I think it the more probable 
he will make another. If a man embarrasses 
himself by building a house, I don*t expect him 
to give up building as soon as he is out of his 
difficulties; on the contrary, I am inclined to 
predict he will soon be in the mortar again," 
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CHAPTEE V. 



PEACE PROVES MORE FATAL THAN WAR. 

Mr. Medlioott is now in the House again, but 
he treats the House with pretty much the same 
contempt that he formerly treated the Uni- 
versity ; writes M.P. after his name, enjoys the 
edat and the precedence which the position 
brings with it, but only meditates appearing 
upon remarkable occasions, like a Cincinnatus 
to save his country, or a comet to make her 
tremble. His family, waxing larger at the rate 
of four new comers every three years, continued 
to reside in the house called the snuff-box, 
which they inhabited by Mr. Cox's never- 
ceasing kindness; Reuben lived there himself 
nearly as much as he did in London ; and not 
being content with the enterprising outlay of 
a thousand pounds upon the rei^esentation 
of Blarney, he speculated now a Kttle in 
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agriculture, and bought a farm of twenty acres 
adjoining his rural abode, which, with the help 
of the Frenchman and his godson, he hoped to 
cultivate with credit and advantage. 

There never was anything clearer on paper 
than the profits of this farm ; but far from 
realising his anticipations, he soon found that 
it materially diminished his income, and that it 
was absolutely necessary to have some other 
iron in the fire. His wife being passionately 
fond of horticulture, it occurred to him to try 
the experiment of gardening upon a great 
scale: she would conduct the floral department; 
he himself would manage the other branches, 
or his secretary and clerk under his control and 
superintendence. For the disposal of his flowers 
and vegetables, he opened negotiations with 

m 

the most extensive green-grocers of Covent 
Garden, and he inaugurated the speculation 
with a lecture upon the history and phi- 
losophy of gardens, which was attended by all 
the nobihty and gentry within twenty miles of 
Chichester. 

The spot originally combined flower-garden 
with kitchen-garden ; here a cherry-tree, there 
an acacia; the violets creeping amongst the 
lettuces, and the roses and gooseberries seeming 
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to grow upon the same bushes. Never did old 
Matthew sleep so soundly as in the little dimity- 
curtained bedroom . overlooking the cucumber- 
frame, or breakfast with such appetite as in 
the sunny parlour underneath it, enjoying the 
song of the thrushes as much as his chocolate, 
and the smell 6f the flowers in their season 
more than even the odour of the titillating dust 
by which he had made his fortune. There 
was, however, something perhaps of the love 
of property in the gratification which these 
snatches of rustic existence gave him, for he 
was fond of thinking, when the whiffs of sweet- 
ness came upon the wind, that they came from 
his own roses ; and when the various birds were 
chirping, carolling, and cooing round about him, 
he was wont to distinguish what he called his 
own robins, or his own doves, from the cuckoo or 
the wood-pigeon that haunted the neighbouring 
grove, and were no tenants of his. 

It was, indeed, a very pretty spot, and could 
not have been much more still had it been forty 
miles from any city, town, or borough. The 
nearest approach to hubbub ever heard there, 
was that of a rookery in an adjoining wood, 
or, if the wind was in a particular point, 
when the church-bells of the city rang out 
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together upon any great occasion of civil or 
religious joy. 

It was very good in Mr. Cox to surrender 
this place as he now did to Mr. Medlicott's use, 
not even reserving for himself the room that 
overlooked the cucumbers. Reuben now passed 
many of his days here, sometimes with his 
flageolet cheering his labourers, sometimes with 
his hoe in his hand, earthing his marrow-fate, 
while perhaps he meditated a speech or an 
enterprise, grafting the cares of the statesman 
upon the occupations of the farmer and the 
gardener. The Vicar, though growing unwieldy, 
was his grand vizier upon all horticultural 
questions, though no man saw more clearly than 
he did the wide difference between gardening 
for amusement and gardening for profit. His 
father, moreover, was no visionary even in 
matters of roses and raspberries. He was for 
gardening very much in the good old English 
way. Reuben was a transcendental gardener, and 
among other extraordinary notions, he conceived 
the idea of cultivating certain species of flowering 
plants on the top of the house. For this purpose 
he went to the considerable expense of a new 
roof, with a very gentle slope to the south, which 
he then covered with a coating of soil of what he 
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considered sufficient thickness and the proper 
composition for his purposes. Mr. Cox had a 
private opinion that as the house was his, he 
ought to have been consulted before it was 
remodelled for so odd a purpose, and both he 
and the Vicar suggested the possibiUty of the 
roof not proving Strong enough to support the 
weight of the beds imposed on it, particularly 
as there was also a large leaden tank for water, 
not to speak of the occasional saturation of the 
earth with rain, and the corresponding increase 
of strain upon the rafters. Mr. Medlicott, 
however, was confident all was perfectly secure ; 
he had not quite forgotten, he said, with an air 
of assumption, the mathematics he had read at 
Cambridge, and the strength of materials and 
doctrine of vertical pressure had been among 
the subjects to which his attention had there 
been directed. Upon this, the Vicar and the 
landlord drew in their horns and said no more, 
though the latter continued to harbour an 
unpleasant apprehension that the system of 
house-top gardening would break down sooner 
or later, with considerable injury to his property, 
if not more unpleasant consequences. 

The life Mr. Medlicott led here, although 
eccentric, had a great many domestic comforts 
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and social enjoyments. The place was pic- 
turesque ; the operations going on had the 
attractions that rural operations always have ; 
he had brought his Hbrary down ; he was in the 
bosom of his family ; some of his oldest asso- 
ciates were in his neighbourhood : upon the 
whole, except that his exchequer was low, and 
likely to be lower (which was, to be sure, a 
draw-back), his position was by no means as 
imenviable as it was strange. 

His wife, used to the country, and loving it, 
was many degrees a happier creature now, than 
she had been in her elegant little mansion in 
London. Now she was seldom daunted by 
moustache, or overawed by big-wigs. Moreover, 
she was re-united to her mother, from whom it 
was marvellous how she ever tore herself. She 
was just such a comfort and treasure to Reuben, 
as Mr. Cox had found in another member of the 
same religious community. Wherever Mary 
lived, her house shone Hke a mirror, both 
vvithin and without. Her kitchen was always a 
place to dine in ; all her domestic arrangements 
were neatness itself The younger Mrs. Medh- 
cott was at this time very generally admired : 
the consciousness of being the spouse of so dis- 
tinguished a husband communicated a dignity 
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to her deportment; while her anxieties about 
his fame and prospects, as well as about her 
children, substituted an air of seriousness, almost 
of melancholy, for the excess of mirthfulness 
that formerly distinguished her. Both changes 
seemed to become her. She retained much of 
her primitive simplicity of costume, but its sim- 
plicity suited a style of beauty which had rather 
a tendency to the florid and exuberant, and 
Reuben took care to make up for the sobriety of 
the hues by the richness of the texture of her 
garments. As he was fond, however, of bright 
colours when pictorially combined, particularly 
in female dress, since he could not please his 
eye with them in that of his wife, he made him- 
self compensation in the attire of two maidens 
who had been for some time in his service, and 
who opened his door and attended his table in 
gay boddices and petticoats, and ribbons of 
many a bright tint. Reuben's rural entertain- 
ments were generally more successful than his 
dinners in Piccadilly ; and one of the cir- 
cumstances that made them more agreeable 
was the absence of powdered footmen and 
black boys, and the substitution of those 
smiling girls, who glided and hovered about 
your chair, nimble as Hebe in handing a 
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glass, and neat-handed as Phyllis at dressing 
a salad. 

One of Mr. MedUcott's many amiable quaUties 
was his vivid remembrance of old scenes and old 
acquaintanceships ; of every little tie, however 
sUght, that had once connected him with any 
one either in business or in pleasure. About a 
year after his union with Mary Hopkins, they 
had been prevailed on by Mrs. Wyndham to 
spend a short time with her at Westbury, where 
she occasionally went to manage matter's, unac- 
companied by the Bishop. There Reuben saw 
many a face he had formerly been familiar with ; 
and among others, very little impaired by time, 
were those of Dorothy the gardener's daughter, 
and Jenny the maid of the dairy, both looking 
out for services. Mrs. Wyndham gave them 
such excellent characters, that Mary Medlicott 
carried them away with her back to town, and 
they had lived with her ever since, fuUy answering 
the promises made for them. 

Mr. Primrose once amused himself by drawing 
a parallel, in the manner of Plutarch, between 
these two equally useful and ornamental mem- 
bers of Mr. Medlicott's estabUshment. Dorothy 
was a Devonshire lass, born in the orchards : 
Jenny a Welchwoman ; her rude forefathers 
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were goatherds on week-days and Jumpers on 
Sundays. Jenny was red-and-white : Dorothy 
was all red. Jenny was rather tall than short : 
Dorothy rather short than tall. The eyes of 
the Devon lass were blue : those of the Welch 
maiden hazel. Dorothy liked work well, but 
diyersion better : Jenny seemed as happy at 
work as she could possibly be at anything. 
Dorothy wore pink boddices and blue petticoats : 
Jenny wore the same hues in the opposite order. 

* 

Some people fancied Dorothy more than Jenny : 
some, Jenny more than Dorothy. Both were 
good-humoured and in good case, and looked 
particularly well of a morning whitening the 
steps of Reuben Medlicott's door. 

It is possible, if Mr. Medlicott had been left 
to himself, or let alone, he would have devoted 
himself more heartily and thoroughly than he 
did to his original kind of Hfe, which had indeed 
many fascinations for him. It did not even 
want the charm of notoriety, for he contrived 
to make his undertakings well known to the 
public, not only by his lectures, but by papers 
in the " Gardener's Journal," and by extensive 
correspondence with the most celebrated hor- 
ticulturists in the kingdom. But the more 
ambitious of his friends and relatives had no 
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notion of permitting a Pitt to sink into a Paxton. 
Harvey was wretched when Mr. MedHcott was 
out of his sight for more than a week. Dr. 
Page Wrote him short energetic letters, treating 
his cabbages with sovereign contempt. It was 
with difficulty Mrs. Primrose was restrained by 
her husband from sending him reproachful and 
stimulating letters ; while a certain blue demon, 
in the form of a tall matron, with spectacles of 
the same hue, was always at his elbow, leading 
him into temptation, and tempting him to commit 
the very sin, of all others, which led the holy 
angels astray. 

But no doubt there was also that within his 
own breast which kept continually reminding 
him that his mission was not yet fulfilled ; there 
was always the 

" Nescia virtus stare loco," 

and even if that voice had been mute, and that 
principle dormant, the occasional calls of the 
House, and injunctions of Mr. Speaker, would of 
themselves have been enough to give him a fillip. 
As member for Blarney, he utterly failed to 
give satisfaction. He had consented to accept 
a jointship in the tail of the Liberator, but he 
performed as inefficiently as possible the duties 
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of that office ; forgot entirely that he was not 
an independent member, and absented himself 
from important divisions in defiance of priests 
and demagogues. The consequence was, that 
the power that brought him in had already 
threatened to turn him out, and angry letters 
had passed between him and the Irish Cleon, in 
which there was no question but that Mr. Med- 
licott got the worst of it. 

In the hands of the Quakers he was always 
more pHable. Yielding to their earnest and 
united soUcitations, he now promised to move a 
series of resolutions, with a view to pledge the 
house to the principles of the Peace Society. 
The very outHne he gave of the propositions he 
intended to lay down produced not a Uttle 
amusement. When the time was near at hand 
for making his motion, it was found to clash 
with arrangements for a debate upon a govern- 
ment measure of the greatest urgency. Mr. Med- 
licott refiised to give way. His friend Winning, 
now Solicitor-General, begged him to postpone 
it as a personal favour, but the influence of friend 
Harvey was too strong. Reuben, in fact, wanted 
the moral courage to do what his natural sense 
of decorum prompted. On the morning of the 
day fixed, out came the Times with a thunderer 
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of the justest severity, launched at the peace- 
mongers and their CoryphaBUS. The old cari- 
catures appeared in the shop-windows, Thor 
and the elephant were once more in every 
man's mouth, and under these propitious circum- 
stances Mr. Medlicott rose to make a six-hours' 
speech upon a question almost too puerile for 
discussion in a debating society. The result 
need hardly be stated. Never did the folly of 
an individuaJ bring down such speedy and 
crushing retribution upon his head. The smile 
grew into the laugh, the laugh changed to the 
cough, the cough passed into the groan, the 
groan rose and swelled into the shout- — ^then 
laugh, cough, groan, shout, and all conceivable 
modes of expressing the determination of an 
assembly not to tolerate a speaker, were com- 
bined with a storm of noises that was fearful to 
hear. Long before the orator, who was as 
stubborn as he was rash, gave up the contest, 
his friend Winning left the house, so painful 
was it to him to witness the prostration of his 
old friend and schoolfellow. 

# 

Nor even with this amoimt of castigation did 
the unfortunate member for Blarney escape 
upon this occasion ; for the minister, whose 
important motion had been kept waiting during 
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this sad waste of the public time, thought it his 
duty to make the strongest remarks upon the 
system of persecuting the House with frivolous 
and yexatious declamation. 

" The honourable member/' he said, " makes 
peace more formidable than war. He and the 
wild enthusiasts he represents, lead us seriously 
to doubt whether peace is indeed so great a 
blessing as we have hitherto imagined it ; we 
almost long for the roar of ordnance to silence 
this insufferable tongue-battery. We are told of 
the horrors of war, but at the present moment, 
after what we have witnessed to-night, I think 
the House has a much clearer idea of the horrors 
of peace. I will not call the honourable member 
an enemy to his country, but I will say that he 
has declared and levied peace against her. We 
shall henceforward associate peace with his 
harangues, and fly to the cannon's mouth to 
escape from his. What are the toils and troubles 
of war, of which the poets say so much, com- 
pared to the toil and trouble of sitting on these 
benches, condemned to the alternative of being 
deafened either by the honourable member 
himself, or the overwhelming majority of this 
House, determined, and properly determined, 
not to hiear him ? I heartily congratulate the 
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House upon having finally wrested the olive- 
branch from the honourable gentleman's hands, 
for a more formidable instrument for the dis- 
patch of public business, in the fatal sense of 
that word, was never wielded in this or any other 
country." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



IN WHICH FORTUNE PROMISES TO COMPENSATE THE 
VICAR FOR HER TREATMENT OF HIS SON. 

A THIRD caricature of Mr. MedKcott appeared 
tlie following day, representing him thrashing 
the Ministry with a huge olive-branch. He 
bought the engraving himself, and taking it 
down with him to Chichester, hung it on the 
walls of his breakfast-parlour, which had already 
(in the same spirit of bravado and contempt for 
public opinion), been decorated with the pre- 
vious illustrations of his career in the senate. 
However, he did little or nothing in parhament 
after this ; though the same obstinacy which 
would not allow him to sit down when the 
House ordered him to do so in a voice of thun- 
der, led him to retain his seat to the last, in 
defiance of the loudest complaints from his 
constituents. 

Probably few remained now of the once 
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numerous band of believers in his genius, who 
expected great exploits in statesmanship from 
him. Perhaps his mother, perhaps friend 
Harvey, still hoped against hope ; but if they 
did, they must have been almost the only people 
who did so. It was still possible, of course, 
that he had not hit upon the true sphere for his 
abilities. All the paths to eminence had not 
yet been explored ; there were still roads to 
fame and fortune remaining to be travelled. 

He was forty : a serious age ; too late to 
become a physician, the only learned profession 
he had not yet turned his mind to. The army 
and the navy were out of the question for an 
apostle of peace, as he was. It was easier 
to see that something must be done, than to 
decide what the something was ; for it was 
clear he could not Uve like a gentleman, 
and bring up his family respectably, by philo- 
sophical gardening, or as a gentleman fanner 
either. 

In fact, his finances were much embarrassed 
just now, between his parUamentary and agri- 
cultural speculations ; very little remained of 
the handsome legacy Mr. Broad had left him ; 
it was as much as he could do to retain his 
godson in his service ; and it was a great relief 
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to liim when M. Beauvoisin volunteered to leave 
him, for the purpose of going on the stage with 
his sister, who had already adopted that pro- 
fession. 

In this uneasy state of affairs, an incident 
occurred which promised first to give the Vicar 
a lift in the world, but ended in doing that 
service for his son, who, in truth, wanted it 
more. 

When Madame Beauvoisin became an actress 
she assumed the name of Charmette, and by 
that name she was already extremely popular 
on the London boards, in nearly the same walk 
in which Vestris was so brilHant and successful. 
Mr. Medlicott went to London expressly to see 
her. The Wyndhams were in town, and the 
Primroses with them, of course. Reuben 
secured a private box, and all the party, except 
the Bishop, went to see Charmette. They 
found her equal to her reputation ; she sang 
with great spirit, but it was more as an actress 
she shone, than as a vocalist. 

" And who is Charmette ? '' said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, observing that Reuben talked of her to 
his aunt as of an old acquaintance. 

" Who is she ! '' repeated Reuben ; " you 
have surely heard of her 1 ^^ 

b2 
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" In the newspapers only." 

" Well, you knew her brother, at Hereford/' 

" No ! '' 

"Ah! I see you have forgotten a certain 
essay by an old acquaintance of yours, — an 
inexperienced young author, — an essay on shoe- 
makers of genius ! Now I have brought things 
to your memory/' 

" Perfectly ! " said Mrs. Wyndham, laughing ; 
" I shall never forget Adolphe and the pink satin 
shoe, and his theory of feet, which I suspect 
was more yours than his.'' 

" Mdlle. Charmette is his sister." 

" You don't tell me so ! I trust she is not as 
great an object of interest with you as her 
brother was formerly ? " 

" What would Mary say to that ? " said 
Mrs. Primrose. 

The curtain now rose again, and when it fell, 
the second piece was over. 

" What is the hour ? " asked Mrs. Wyndham, 
anxiously. 

" Half-past ten," said Reuben, looking at his 
watch. 

" Oh, dear ! and the House will be up 
early to-night, on account of the ball at 
St. James's." 
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The Primroses and Mrs. Wyndham hurried 
away, but Mr. Medlicott remained to see the 
third piece, in which Charmette was also to 
appear. She observed him in the course of her 
performance, and before it was over a sHp of 
paper, with a few words in pencil, was put 
into his hands, inviting him to supper at her 
lodgings, to meet Henry Winning and De 
Tabley. 

Charmette received him with the most 
enchanting cordiaUty. She had evidently at 
length discovered where her true force lay ; 
everything about her was brilliant, her apart- 
ments, her servants, her table, — all the creation 
of her own energy and genius. 

Beside Winning and De Tabley, she expected 
another guest that night, who, when he came, 
proved to be another of Reuben's old friends, 
Master Turner, still fresh and as well able to 
enjoy life as ever. The supper was so agreeable, 
that it was near three o'clock when the party 
broke up. Master Turner and Mr. Medlicott 
went away together, and the former, laying his 
hand on Reuben's shoulder, made precisely the 
same speech he had made more than once so 
many years before. " The Lord Chancellor told 
me that the best sermon he ever heard in his 
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Kfe was one your father preached before him at 
Chichester/^ 

At breakfast the next morning with the 
Primroses, Reuben, after making a fiill confession 
of his dissipated proceedings on the previous 
night, mentioned the old Master's odd repetition 
of what the head of the law had said ever so 
long ago about his father's sermon. 

" I think,'' said Mrs. Primrose, " since the 
Chancellor thought so highly of your father, he 
might have given him a living before this, or, at 
least, done something for his femily." 

" The probability is," said Hyacinth, " that 
the Chancellor never thought of the subject 
since he made the remark which Turner so 
absurdly repeats every time we meet." 

" He might surely remind the Chancellor of 
the circumstance," she replied; " something good 
might come of it." 

"But the misfortune is," said Reuben, laughing, 
" that the sermon was one of my grandfather^s, 
so that my father would hardly think of accept- 
ing a living, if it was oflFered him under such 
peculiar circumstances." 

" That would be rare Quixotism," said the 
chaplain. "Let us ask Mr. Turner to dinner 
at all events on an early day," said his wife, 
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when her nephew was gone ; " he is intimate 
with the Chancellor, and I think he would say 
a word in season to oblige me" 

This was done. The Primroses had a little 
dinner of six in a few days, including Master 
Turner, Winning, and Mrs. Wyndham ; the 
Bishop happening to dine at Lambeth. 

"With the greatest pleasure imaginable," 
said the Master ; " Til probably have an oppor- 
tunity to-morrow, after divine service at the 
Temple ; the subject will be extremely apropos 
to a sermon from Benson.'' 

A week elapsed, and nothing was heard from 
the Master in Chancery. Mrs. Primrose then 
had a note from him, requesting her to send 
him the Vicar's address. This was quite enough 
to set the hearts of his friends beating. 

The Vicar received a letter with the great 
seal on it ; at least if it was not the actual great 
seal, it was the greatest that had ever been 
seen in the parish of Underwood. 

After puzzling himself to write a becoming 
answer, he gave it up, and protested it would 
save him time and trouble to go up himself to 
London, He came up to town accordingly, 
waited on the Chancellor the first thing he did, 
and after astonishing his Lordship by declining 
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a much better living than Underwood, he 
entertained him by a narrative of the circum- 
stances which led to his preaching a sermon of 
Bishop Wyndham's composition. 

"Mr. Medhcott/' said the Chancellor, "I 
respect your frankness as much as I admire 
your humour ; you deserve a better living for 
your sincerity than I had it in my power to 
offer you for your preaching, but this is the 
best thing now at my disposal, and you will 
permit me to press you to withdraw your 
refusal, though dictated by so nice a sense of 
honour/' 

" I am sensible of your goodness, my lord,'* 
repUed the Vicar ; " but the very subject of the 
sermon I had the honour of preaching before 
you so many years ago would make my accept- 
ance of your generous offer an act of peculiar 
and glaring inconsistency.^' 

" Let me see,'' said the Chancellor, " it was 
upon the nature and office of conscience. I 
well remember a fine comparison of an accusing 
conscience to the statue of Juno in an ancient 
temple, which stared full upon her worshippers 
wherever they stood, and even when they had 
passed by, seemed to follow them with her eye 
still." 
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"Yes, my lord/' said the Vicar, "my life 
would not be worth a week's purchase with 
that terrible eye upon me, as it would infallibly 
be, if I owed my preferment to another man's 
deserts/' 

This occurred in the Chancellor's chamber. 
He was in his robes, on the point of stepping 
into court. There was no time for further 
discourse, had there been occasion for it. The 
Chancellor shook his hand cordially, and in a 
few minutes was absorbed in the intricacies of a 
case, which had probably already ruined a 
couple of generations. 

The Vicar went from the Chancellor direct 
to Pall Mall, where he found his son and the 
Primroses, who saw him enter with astonish- 
ment, but immediately guessed the reason of his 
journey to London. 

" What are you, sir V cried Hyacinth, warmly 
greeting him. 

" Vicar of Underwood.^' 

" Then you have not yet seen the Chancellor." 

The Vicar then told his story, which variously 
affected his audience ; Hyacinth was exceedingly 
displeased at what he considered an excess of 
scrupulosity : Reuben was delighted that his 
father had done exactly what he declared he 
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would have done himself : Mrs. Primrose some- 
times agreed with her husband, sometimes with 
her nephew ; sometimes she was at a loss what 
to think or what to say, a natural and not 
unusual state of the feminine understanding. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



MR. MEDLICOTT IN OFFICE. 

"But surely/' said Mrs. Wyndham, "there are 
other good things beside livings in the Chan- 
ceUor's gift ; perhaps while his heart is warm, 
he might be induced to do something for 
Reuben." 

" I protest," said Mrs. Primrose ; " I'll give 
Master Turner another hint." 

" Give him another dinner," said De Tabley. 

Mrs, Primrose wrote an invitation that in- 
stant. 

"I should not wonder," said the chaplain, 
" if we have found out at last the situation in 
life that my clever and accompUshed friend is 
best adapted for, a jolly sinecure under the 
Crown, like De Tabley's, one of those rosy 
bowers about the Court, or well-feathered nests 
at Somerset House, or Greenwich Hospital, 
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where, blessed with emolument and unperplexed 
with duty, a man has time to think, which 
nothing interrupts Uke the hurry of business; 
and leisure to dine, which nothing spoils like the 
thought of to-morrow mornmg." 

De Tabley never liked to be considered a 
sinecurist, and said he "knew of no such rosy 
bowers and cosy nests as Primrose spoke of. 
All non-officials talked in the same strain. He 
wished his friend Hyacinth would only try a 
week's duty in the Comptrollership of the Navy 
VictualUng Department.'' 

"Will you take the Bishop's chaplaincy for 
the same time ?" replied Hyacinth. 

De Tabley shook his head, laughed, and said 
" he had no doubt that was a post of considerable 
difficulty." 

" You have no notion of it," said the other ; 
" but when uncle Tom goes to school, the busi- 
ness will not be so heavy." 

The Vicar meanwhile was paying his respects 
to the Bishop, whom he now saw for the first 
time since his elevation to the bench. Tom was 
roUing on the floor of the study, very busy, like 
a true " chip of the old block," building castles 
with the blue-books, and enlarging and altering 
them with parUamentary papers of all kinds. 
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His cot with the purple velvet curtains stood in 
a corner, but he was now too great a fellow to 
sleep in it, and only used it as a general 
receptacle for the toys and bonbons with which 
he was loaded by all his acquaintances, espe- 
cially by the wives of the Shrewsbury clergy. 

The kind reception old Mr. Medlicott met 
with from his venerable father-in-law affected 
him extremely. The Bishop thought he had 
been over-scrupulous in refusing the living, but 
highly commended his probity and disinterest- 
edness, and hoped it would soon be in his 
power to offer him something in Shrewsbury 
worth his acceptance. The Vicar then said he 
regretted it had not been suggested to the 
Chancellor to provide for Reuben in some way 
or other. 

The Bishop looked surprised at this suggestion, 
and at first the Vicar thought he was displeased 
at it ; he rose from his chair, swung himself 
about the room, pufied his cheeks, protruded 
his lower lip, assisted Tom in his building for a 
moment ; then pulled out his enormous watch, 
like the clock of a church, said he must go 
down to- the House of Lords, and desired the 
Vicar not to fail to dine with him between six 
and seven. 
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The Bishop went straight to the point, 
while Mrs. Primrose was beating about the 
bush, with her diplomatic notes to Master 
Turner. Reuben was nominated that very day 
to an appointment of high respectability in 
connection with the Court of Chancery; the 
salary from seven to eight himdred a year, with 
a Uttle patronage attached, and perquisites that 
brought it up to nearly the clear thousand. 

"I know the office well,^' said De Tabley, 
" one of the very best things going.'^ 

"Except that, I fear, it leads to nothing," 
said Mrs. Wyndham. 

"Leads to nothing !'' exclaimed Hyacinth; 
" at the worst it leads to Blackwall and Rich- 
mond.^^ 

"Is it compatible with Parliament?" said 
Mrs. Primrose, aside to the Vicar. 

" No, Catherine,'' he replied, " and so much 
the better upon many accounts." 

There was some Uttle apprehension, for 
various reasons, on the part of several of his 
fiiends, that Mr. MedUcott would hesitate to 
accept the appointment, great as its advantages 
were ; in his embarrassed and critical circiun- 
stances nothing less than a splendid piece of 
good fortune. But, if he had his doubts, he 
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kept them to himself, and upon the whole 
abandoned himself with wonderful resignation 
to the receipt of a handsome salary and the 
tranquil enjoyments of office. 

The report at Chichester was that Reuben 
had joined the Cabinet. Alderman Codd met 
Mr. Pigwidgeon, and gave him an unctuous 
description of the emolument and dignity of the 
appointment. Mr. MedUcott, he understood, 
intended to give his friends a grand dinner,— 
turtle and venison and iced punch. 

Mr. Pigwidgeon said he had no doubt the 
place was a rank sinecure, which ought to have 
been aboUshed long ago ; but at the same time 
it was a wonderful come-down for a man who 
had cocked up his nose so high as Mr. Medlicott. 
He was sincerely sorry to see it. There was 
his son who had scorned to accept anything 
under the government of an island. He was 
now his Excellency Sir Theodore Pigwidgeon, 
and could hang anybody he pleased in the 
island without judge or jury. 

"Be that as it may,^' said the Alderman, 
" turtle-soup is not a bad thing.'' 

" Why do you talk of turtle," said the Apo- 
thecary, "sure my son is in the place that 
turtle comes from." 
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One of the pleasant circumstances of Mr. 
Medlicott's new position was that it only 
involved personal attendance in term-time, 
so that it was not necessary to give up his 
gardening, or relinquish Mr. Cox^s country- 
house, which he now held at a fair rent, but one 
which was never demanded or paid. Another 
was the little patronage at his disposal. • He 
was now enabled to provide for two of his 
godsons. Reuben Gosling was his first clerk 
and receiver of fees, with two hundred per 
annum ; Reuben Medlicott Robinson his second, 
with half that salary. The former was a smart 
forward young man, not only clever at arith- 
metic and book-keeping, but sharp at every- 
thing ; his travels in America and Reuben's 
favour had made him inordinately conceited ; 
he thought no girl could withstand his charms, 
and laid out the greater part of his Salary on 
finery to render himself still more attractive. 
The latter was an industrious, quiet, timid boy, 
proud of nothing but his name ; he thought Mr. 
MedUcott the greatest man living, and would 
willingly have died in his service, which Mr. 
Gosling would not have done. 

It was curious to observe the different views 
which the relatives and friends of Reuben took 
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of his present situation. His female friends in 
general were disposed to be uneasy lest the 
duties of his office should prove too severe for 
him ; his wife was apprehensive of his suflFering 
from mental anxiety ; Mrs. Primrose was more 
afraid of sedentary habits and indigestion ; 
Charmette warned him against corpulence ; but 
his mother was haunted by terrors of all sorts, 
particularly about his spirits and his lungs ; 
she provoked the Vicar excessively by doubting 
whether, upon the whole, Reuben had acted 
wisely in accepting the place. 

"If there are twenty right views of any 
subject,^' said the Vicar, "and only one wrong 
one, a woman will infalUbly take the latter." 

" I don't mean to say," said Mrs. MedKcott, 
" that the situation has not its advantages." 

" And you may safely trust himself for dis- 
covering its disadvantages," said the Vicar. 

There was one discovery, indeed, which Mr. 
MedUcott made before he was an official of 
three months' standing. This was the fact that, 
beyond signing his name a certain number of 
times in the day, there was little or no duty 
which Mr. Gosling was not perfectly competent 
to discharge ; and he mentioned this to De 
Tabley in a tone of complaint, as if he had been 

VOL. UL S 
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betrayed into accepting the office by delusive 
representations. 

De Tabley smiled, and said it was a singular 
complaint to make, even if the fact were 
so ; but for his part, he added, he always 
found something to do in the Victualling 
Department, and he could hardly believe that 
in such a department as Chancery any place 
could be a complete sinecure. Why the very 
fleecing of the public to so great extent could 
not but be a work of considerable labour. 

Reuben laughed at the word labour, as being 
ludicrously inapplicable to all the work done in 
the course of the week by himself and his 
godsons together. 

" You will find more to do, when you have 
been longer in the office, — I speak from expe- 
rience,^^ said the other. 

"Perhaps so,'' said Reuben. De Tabley, 
indeed, was that kind of man who in truth 
would liave been content if his office had been 
discharged of all duty whatsoever ; he would 
never have quarrelled with it on that account. 
At the same time he was not only most attentive 
to such business as he had to do, but he made 
it seem ten times as great as it actually was, 
by his leisurely and ostentatious manner of 
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transacting it. He perfectly understood the art 
of seeming wise and appearing busy. He never 
wrote a short memorandum ; his minutes took 
hours to read; he multiplied references, accu- 
mulated papers, used larger envelopes, greater 
seals, and more miles of red tape and green 
ribbon than anybody else in the public service. 
His table always suggested the idea of aflFairs 
the most numerous and weighty. He wrote all 
his private letters in office hours, upon official 
stationery, sealed them with official seals, and 
dispatched them by official messengers. There 
was always a difficulty about seeing him, and 
he was never surprised reading a newspaper or 
a novel, smoking a cigar, lunching, or taking a 
siesta in his easy chair. J'hen he never left his 
office without carrying away with him a box 
of papers, or a couple of blue-books, which 
impressed the spectators with the belief that 
even his private hours were encroached on by 
his public employments. He kept the messengers 
and junior clerks in a constant hurry and fer- 
ment, and by all these arts and contrivances, 
systematically practised, he convinced hundreds, 
and eventually persuaded himself, that he was 
a very hard -worked and meritorious public 
servant, 

B 2 
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Business, however, grew so little upon Mr. 
Medlicott, that he had not only time enough on 
his hands to make long sojourns at Chichester, 
and pay occasional visits to his grandfather at 
Shrewsbury or Westbury, but ample leisure to 
renew his intercourse with his Quaker friends, 
who continued to beUeve him the foremost man 
of the age, and stuck to him the more firmly 
because they considered him a martyr to the 
envy or stupidity of the House of Commons. 
He now became treasurer to the Peace Society 
at Harvey's solicitation ; but this gave him no 
increase of trouble, for Mr. GosUng took all the 
labour on himself, received the money, kept the 
books, prepared the accounts, did everything 
in fact that was to ha done with an ease and 
cleverness that raised him still higher in his 
godfather's good opinion. 

With all Mr. Gosling's cleverness, however, 
Reuben found at the end of a year that the 
profits of his office were not so considerable as 
he had been led to expect. This was a more 
unpleasant discovery than the first he had 
made. When he mentioned it to De Tabley, the 
latter hoped he had an efficient and trustworthy 
clerk to receive the fees. 

" The cleverest fellow in England," said Mr. 
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Medlicott, "in everything connected with money; 
the best accountant, the best book-keeper; a 
most deserving and promising young man/' 

" I hope you audit his accounts, nevertheless,'* 
said his Lnd. 

" Perfectly unnecessary,*' said Reuben ; " he 
has such a luminous method of book-keeping 
that his accounts, in fact, audit themselves/* 

The clever young man in question came in at 
the moment with some papers for his chiefs 
signature. 

"Is that your Receiver ?" said De Tabley, 
after having scrutinised the godson from top to 
toe with his eye-glass. 

" I see," answered Reuben, "you are surprised 
to see him rigged out so smartly. Poor fellow, 
dress is the only indulgence he allows himself.*' 

De Tabley was at Blackwall the following 
day, and noticed the Receiver at a table not far 
from his own, entertaining two companions at a 
regular white -bait dinner. He mentioned this 
to Reuben, who thought it his duty to speak on 
the subject to his godson. It was all a mistake. 
Mr. Reuben Gosling did not even know whether 
Blackwall was up the Thames or down the 
Thames. " And as to white-bait, sir,*' said he 
" I do not know whether it is fish or fowl ; I 
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never tasted it in my Ufe, and never hope to 
do so/^ 

What could be more satisfactory? Indeed, 
there never was a public officer so happy in 
clerk or secretary, for Mr. Gosling soon showed 
him that by imitating his handwriting he could 
even save him the trouble of signing papers ; 
the consequence of which was that in the second 
year of his placemanship Mr. Medlicott scarcely 
showed his face three times in the purlieus of 
the Court of Chancery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MR. MEDLICOTT RENOUNCES THE ERRORS OF BEEF 

AND MUTTON. 

It was at this period, or thereabouts, that the 
still sanguine and ambitious Mr. Medlicott, 
applying his versatile mind to new objects of 
interest, was converted (through the exertions 
of Harvey principally) to the doctrines and 
practices of the vegetarians. He expatiated 
publicly on the subject in the Hanover Square 
Rooms to large audiences, chiefly composed of 
hypochondriacs who had lost their confidence in 
Parr's pills, and the regular dreary old pack of 
London lecture-goers, the same sort of people 
who are now to be seen flocking to lectures on 
animal magnetism and electro-biology. In his 
garden at Chichester he now devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the culture of vegetables, 
and announced himself to the world as an 
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epicurean of the true school, and the only real 
possessor of the elixir of life. This was the 
only absurdity in which Mr. Medlicott was ever 
countenanced by his grandfather. The Bishop, 
now very old, was not the less disposed to live ' 
upon that account ; but was determined, on the 
contrary, to live as long as he could, partly 
because he was thinking gravely of rebuilding 
the palace, partly because he was anxious to see 
his son well settled in the world. 

Mr. Primrose beginning one morning to ridi- 
cule the vegetarian heresy, as he called it, got 
himself unexpectedly snubbed. The Bishop 
took up the cause of the peas against the ducks, 
and disparaged the lamb while he magnified the 
spinach. Nor was this mere table-talk. Tom 
was put upon vegetable diet soon after, Mr. 
Primrose began to tremble for his saddle of 
mutton and haunch of venison, and a feeling 
of alarm and insecurity, beginning with the 
chaplain, crept from parish to parish, and soon 
pervaded the whole diocese. Who could tell 
where such a revolution would stop ? The 
larder in danger, would the cellar long be 
safe ? Serious encroachments on the Protestant 
religion have often excited less apprehension 
in the minds of a portion of the clergy of the 
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Church of England. Some of the very divines 
whose gorge rose upon this occasion at the 
idea of dining on a cauliflower, have since been 
known to swallow crucifixes and candlesticks, 
things the hardest, one would suppose, to be 
stomached by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

After corresponding with his grandson for 
some time on the most improved modes of 
cultivating and cooking vegetables, to make 
them as worthy as possible of being used 
exclusively for the food of man, his lordship 
was seized with a sudden desire to see with his 
own eyes how Mr. MedKcott practised the 
system both in the garden and the kitchen, 
and announced his resolution to pay him a 
visit. No day, however, was fixed, nor could 
the Bishop be prevailed on to fix one, which 
was most uncomfortable for Mrs. Medlicott, for 
she was kept in a state of continual anxiety, not 
knowing the moment when a personage of such 
consequence would arrive. The house being so 
small, it was decided to remove to Mr. Cox^s 
town residence (for he happened to be absent 
at the time), and surrender Virginia entirely to 
the Wyndhams during their stay. The Bishop 
for weeks continued shilly-shally, and at length 
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arrived at the most unlucky of all possible 
moments. Mr. Medlicott and his father were 
dining with Canon Oldport, whose dining-days 
were not yet over. Mary had gone with her 
children to her aged mother's cottage, leaving 
fiill instructions with her trusty maids how to 
act in case visitors should arrive, for it had 
been arranged that whenever the Bishop came, 
he should call first at the house in town. 
Dorothy and Jenny, however, saw no reason for 
expecting the Bishop on that evening more than 
another, and they thought they might very well 
venture to pop out for a quarter of an hour, 
to gossip with their acquaintances in the neigh- 
bourhood. They had not deserted their posts 
for five minutes, when a huge traveUing coach- 
and-four drove up to Mr. Cox's, just such a 
coach as Squire Wronghead in the play travels 
up to London in. Old MattheVs door never 
experienced such a thundering salute. Again, 
again, and again, more hke cannonading than 
knocking, with no reply but the echo of the 
empty house, while the choler of a very stout 
old gentleman, with a shovel- hat, who was 
mounted on the box, with a blooming boy at 
his side, rose at every unavailing appHcation to 
the knocker. At length a little group of idlers 
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collected, attracted by the noise, and curious to 
see a bishop on so unusual a bench. 

Mr. Primrose alighted, and asked the civilest- 
looking of the bystanders whether this was not 
Mr. Cox's house. 

"Yes.'' 

" And is not Mr. Medhcott residing here at 
present V 

" What Mr. Medlicott r' 

Primrose was amazed at the question. 

"Such is popularity," growled the Bishop, 
unable to avoid philosophising, angry as he was. 
" Mr. Reuben Medlicott," said the chaplain. 

" Is it the market-gardener ? " asked another 
of the loungers. 

" Oh, it's orator Medlicott the gentleman 
wants," said a third ; " but he doesn't live here, 
sir, he lives at the SnufiF-Box." 

" We had better go at once to Virginia," said 
the -sweet voice of Blanche from the inside; 
"Virginia is a prettier name than the SnufiF- 
Box," she added, with a smile, aside to the 
chaplain. 

" Drive to Virginia," called the Bishop to the 
postilUons. The chaplain asked advice as to 
the road, and away dashed the coach-and-four 
up the green lane. 
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It was the same thing at Virginia ; the bell 
that hung in the horse-chesnut was nearly pulled 
down with the ringing. The Bishop shouted to 
make himself heard, but there was nobody there 
to hear him, nor any rejoinder but the honest 
bark of Constable, who seemed to be the only 
officer in charge ' of the premises. In fact it 
was a very ugly business altogether, and there 
seemed no remedy -but to return to Chichester 
and go to the Parrot. However, when they 
came back to Mr. Cox's house, all was right ; 
Mr. Medlicott was at the door, just returned 
from Mr. Oldport's. There was no time, of 
course, to lecture the maids that night. It was 
almost dark. Reuben mounted the dickey, and 
conducted the party back again to Virginia, 
where, before they were settled for the night, 
there was an hour of such fuss as that quiet 
retreat had never experienced before. Among 
other causes of confiision, it turned out that in 
place of a portmanteau with the Bishop's 
ordinary linen, a trunk with his lawn-sleeves 
and mitre had been brought down to the 
country. There was always some mistake of 
the kind wherever he went. Mr. Medlicott did 
the best he could to redress grievances, and then 
returned to town to rejoin his wife. 
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The overhauling of the delinquent maids at 
an early hour on the following morning was a 
sight worth the seeing. Old Matthew's wain- 
scoted dining-room was the court of sessions : 
there sat the ex-member for Chichester in 
Mat^s elbow-chair (a chair from which justice 
had often before uttered her oracles), a self- 
constituted magistrate within his private domestic 
jurisdiction. Not far off sat his wife, in her 
semi-Quakerly habit, the gray silk gown, and 
the crisp white muslin, more than usually sedate, 
as became the gravity of the occasion. You 
heard the sighings and dolorous interjections of 
the offenders before they came to the bar. The 
meekest possible tap at the door heralded their 
appearance, and they entered in their neat tight 
jackets and gay petticoats, with their faces 
buried in their bosoms, their hands industrious 
with the strings of their snowy aprons, neither 
pressing herself forward, but rather wishing to 
prefer the other to the place of honour. One 
of the poor things was ordered to shut-to the 
door. Then Reuben began, and never did any 
justice of the peace paint crime in Kvelier 
colours, or so sting to the quick the conscience 
of the trembling criminals before him, as he did 
that morning in the rating he gave his delinquent 
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handmaids ; while at the end of every sentence 
his wife nodded her full approbation, as one 
judge upon the bench is seen to sanction in 
dumb-show the law as laid down by his learned 
brother. Reuben expounded the duties of 
domestics lucidly; what faith was reposed in 
them, what diligence and fideUty was expected 
from them ; how they were trustees of their 
master's goods and chattels in his absence, how 
the safety of houses and the well-being of 
famiHes depended upon their vigilance and 
good behaviour. Then he detailed instances of 
fires, and examples of robberies, which had 
taken place because maids preferred gadding to 
minding their business ; and Mrs. MedHcott, as 
arnica curice^ reminded him of one or two cases 
in point which had escaped his recollection. If 
these topics made the guilty creatures tremble, 
imagine how they felt when he went on to 
deliver the law of the land ; with what eyes it 
regarded and with what correction it punished 
disorderly servants. Here he spoke with parti- 
cular authority, for, as member for the city, he 
had been ea? officio a visitor, and in some sort a 
controller of bridewells, and could reveal the 
secrets of the prison-house ; but even this was 
not the climax of his address. It was not until, 
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with artfully lowered voice and touching manner, 
he came to speak of the kindness and favour 
with which you Dorothy, and you Jenny, had 
been invariably treated by the mildest and best 
of mistresses, not over-worked and under-fed 
like many of your degree, never grudged a 
hoUday, never forbidden to see an aunt or a 
godmother, — it was not until he came to this 
that the grand effect was produced; and the fair 
penitents, unable to bear more, began to weep 
and sob so, that had their eloquent master 
intended to close his address with a sentence, 
the girls were scarcely in a condition to hear or 
understand it. However, even had the judgment- 
seat been so austere, the mercy-seat was there, 
with the gracious Mary upon it, to mitigate 
whatever doom should be pronounced. The 
girls had done wisely in throwing themselves 
upon the clemency of the court, and they were 
dismissed, still weeping, with the simple condi- 
tion of never transgressing again while they 
wore petticoats, at least while they wore Mr. 
Medlicott^s colours. 

The day commenced early, because the 
Medlicotts were anxious to join their guests 
at the country-house. Thither they repaired 
immediately, laughing children, repentant maids, 
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and all, to be in time to receive the Bishop 
and his suite at breakfast On the way, Mrs. 
Medlicott told her husband that she was very 
uneasy in her mind, having dreamed last night 
that the roof of the house had fallen in under 
the weight of the flower-beds, directly over 
the room occupied by the Bishop. Reuben 
smiled, repeated his conviction that all was 
perfectly safe, and in a few moments there was 
proof enough that his wife's dream had come 
through the ivory portal ; for when they entered 
the grounds, the first person they saw was the 
glorious old prelate himself going round the 
house and round the house, and planning and 
almost ordering some alteration or reconstruc- 
tion of every part of it. At intervals he would 
pause, and scold either his chaplain or his wife 
about his shirts, desiring to know whether they 
intended him to walk about the fields in full 
canonicals, as if it was a coronation or the 
opening of Parliament. 

3Ir. Primrose ventured to observe that as the 
episcopal oflSce was a pastoral one, there would 
be no great impropriety in his lordship wearing 
his lawn-sleeves in the meadows. 

Mr. 3Iedlicott said that Bacon s observations 
on the monarch's crown would apply equally 
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well to the bishop's mitre, that to wear it with 
ease it ought to be worn every day. 

The Bishop took no notice of what any of 
them said, but walked about with Tom by the 
hand, admiring the garden, which really deserved 
the praise he gave it, for between the finest of 
vegetables and the finest of flowers, it was 
nothing short of a wilderness of beauty. 

" You have done well, sir,'' said the Bishop, 
"to couple Flora with Pomona; what can be 
more odoriferous than those beans ? what gayer 
than those scarlet-runners 1 that cabbage-rose 
is not disgraced by growing beside the worthy 
vegetable from which it derives its name." 

" Observe, sir, the extraordinary diameter of 
that head," said Reuben ; " it measures nearly 
two feet from pole to pole. I am proud to have 
produced it ; it makes me feel like the creator of 
a world." 

" There is a world of nourishment in it," said 
the Bishop, " and as much wonder to the eye 
of the philosopher as in the great globe itself." 

" Gardening, sir, after all, is a noble employ- 
ment," said Mr. Medlicott. 

The Bishop assented without speaking. 

" Rather earthly, is it not ? " said the 
chaplain. 

VOL. m. T 
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" No, sir/' said his master, turning round upon 
him with severity, "not earthlier than any other 
human employment, nor so earthly as many ; it 
well represents the proper division of the mind 
of man between this world and the next. While 
the gardener digs the ground, his looks are fixed 
upon it ; when he rests upon his spade, he lifts 
his eyes to heaven." 

There was a sublimity not only in the thought, 
but in the Bishop's tone and manner of express- 
ing it. 

" 0^ homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tuer^' 
said Mr. Primrose, to cover his defeat. 

" Noble verse,'' said Reuben. 

" It ought to be Virgil's," said the Bishop. 

"Breakfast is ready," said little Chichester, 
creeping in among them all, a messenger from 
his mother, who had been busy all this time 
preparing the morning repast. 

The first thing the Bishop thought of after 
breakfast was his shirts again. He told Reuben 
that he must get a shirt by hook or by crook. 
There was no great difiiculty about it, because 
Mr. Medlicott was now himself a portly man, 
and his shirts promised to fit his grandfather 
fairly enough. He chose one of the newest, and 
gave it to the old man, who marched off with it 
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to his chamber, crushing it in his hands as if it 
was no more than a napkin. 

Ah, Dorothy, Dorothy, so soon to be in a 
scrape again, scarcely an hour out of the hands 
of justice, the tears scarce dry upon your 
cheek "with which you implored and obtained 
mercy ! 

The Bishop no sooner entered his bedroom 
than he saw another member of the hierarchy 
standing in the middle of the floor, and in full 
pontifical attire, not only in his lawn-sleeves, but 
with his mitre on his head. He seemed to be 
admiring himself, too, in a large mirror, for he 
was looking over his shoulder, and was so intent 
on the prospect, that his brother of Shrewsbury 
was within a yard of him before his approach 
was noticed. 

" How now. Mistress Curiosity ! '' shouted the 
Bishop, not long in discovering who it was that 
was dressed in his robes. 

The maid screamed, pulled off the mitre and 
threw it on the bed, shuffled off the lawn with 
equal haste, and flew from the room almost into 
the arms of her master, who, hearing the girl 
scream, had hastened to the door, greatly 
shocked at his grandfather's behaviour in alarm- 
ing his maids after such a fashion. 

T 2 
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It was a serious misdemeanour on Dorothy's 
part, and greatly aggravated by the mercy so 
lately extended to her misdeeds ; but, never- 
theless, she got through this scrape easier than 
the last ; the comic nature of her fault protected 
her from its just retribution ; and had either her 
master or mistress proposed any form of penalty, 
there would have been an unanimous outcry in 
the offender's behalf. 

Mr. Primrose was not long in giving her the 
title of the Bishop of Virginia ; and the old 
gentleman meeting her again in the course of 
the day, sweeping the house very diUgently, 
told her " he wished he could keep his diocese 
as clean as she kept hers." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN WHICH ANOTHER BUBBLE BURSTS. 

The Bishop, indeed, found himself so comfortable, 
and liked everybody and everything about him 
so well, that before dinner he announced his 
resolution to remain for a week under his grand- 
son's roof, and even talked of leaving Tom 
behind him, which Blanche knew very well he 
would not do, when it came to the point. In 
fact he seldom let Tom out of his sight, and was 
miserable if he escaped for a moment to play 
with Chichester, lest he should be drowned in 
some duck-pond, devoured by Constable, or lost 
in some imaginary labyrinth of the garden. 

"Depend upon it, sir,'* he said to Reuben, 
" you have hit upon the true mode of enjoying 
life at last ; happiness depends upon three 
things (humanly speaking), health, contentment, 
and security : here you have all three ; as to 
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health, you have arrived at the great secret of 
preserving it ; as to content, you have everything 
here that a man of sense and philosophy can 
require ; and as to security (with that snug 
place in Chancery), I see nothing that is likely 
to interrupt it, until the hour comes that comes 
to all men, and you fall hke a ripe pear, or the 
last leaf of October.'^ 

" Indeed, sir," said Reuben, " I think it highly 
probable that this will be the longest chapter 
of my hfe, if not also the last one. But I have 
now to put a practical question to you and to 
my other guests, — shall we dine in the usual 
apartment, or in the tower, or spectdum, from 
which we command a most extensive and superb 
prospect V 

" Not in the spemdumi' said the Bishop ; " I 
am not such a climber as I was in former days." 

" As you were, sir," said Blanche, " when you 
took us all to see the new houses in Barsac 
Square, and made my poor father and uncle 
follow you up the ladders, at the risk of their 
lives. You remember that, Reuben ?" 

" That I do well, fair grandmamma," said Mr. 
Medlicott. 

" No," continued the Bishop, " order the table 
to be laid under the trees ; the wasps are not 
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come yet ; and remember ! — no compromise, no 
infraction of the system, — ^neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, — ^if Primrose will not feast with us and 
Epicurus, let him have his dinner with Aristippus 
in the buttery, or at the side-board/' 

" My wife has arranged all that,'' said 
Reuben ; " the cloth shall be spread, sir, where 
you propose, and as soon as my father and 
mother arrive, the gong shall toll, and we shall 
go to dinner/' 

The Vicar and old Mrs. Medlicott did not 
keep the company long waiting. Eheu fugaces ! 
— ^they were both much altered since we first 
introduced them to the reader's acquaintance. 
The Vicar's head was now very hoary ; his 
teeth were fewer in number; his gait much 
tardier ; his rosy cheeks and the sly hmnorous 
twinkle in his eye, were the only respects in 
which he was not greatly changed. His wife 
was more changed still, but the change was, on 
the whole, to her advantage ; she had expanded 
comfortably in sundry directions ; her hair was 
now pure silver, without being diminished in 
quantity ; and though she still had the didactic 
air of the schoolmistress, she was altogether a 
comelier woman in the winter than she had 
been in the summer of her days. 
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But there goes the gong, sounding the tocsin 
of conviviahty ! To the pastoral table, with the 
blue above and the green below, the portly and 
handsome Reuben conducted the fairest and 
youngest of grandmothers, the steadiest of 
friends, the best of little women. The veteran 
prelate (fine old oak that he was of the English 
forest) escorted his meek, amiable, semi-Quakerly 
hostess. To the Vicar's share fell the goodly 
prize of his buxom sister-in-law, in whom (al- 
though no Dryden has commertiorated her worth) 
there dwelt as many virtues as in Eleanora 
herself, or Mrs. Killigrew. The chaplain had 
Hobson's choice, and led the senior Mrs. MedU- 
cott to the board, where he took his seat with 
wonderful good grace, considering the bleak 
prospect before him ; but then he had a glimpse 
of a cold sirloin on a side-table not far off, 
which probably helped to preserve his serenity. 
The table, spread on a patch of smooth 
emerald sward, in an open space near the house, 
was as perfect as neatness could make it without 
splendour or expense. The only piece of plate 
was that which the electors of Chichester had 
presented to Mr. Medlicott when he retired from 
the representation. A few vases of Mary's 
finest flowers were the only other ornaments. 
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At each comer stood a great crystal or glass 
jug of the brightest water. Mr. Primrose and 
the Vicar had no objection to the brightness ; 
but they would both have been better pleased 
if the taste in colours displayed in the costume 
of the maids had also prevailed in the contents 
of the decanters. The company stood. The 
chaplain pronounced the benison, but probably 
would have pronounced it with more unction, 
had he not but too clearly foreseen what the 
uncovering of the dishes would reveal. Dorothy 
and Jane performed this part of their duty with 
as much gravity and importance as if they were 
ministering at the most formal dinner. At the 
head, before the master of the feast, stood a 
dish of enormous cauliflowers, like the wigs of 
chancellors, garnished with Brussels sprouts, 
arranged with evident attention to pictorial 
effect. At the foot, before Mr. Primrose, were 
parsnips and carrots, also artistically combined, 
the parsnips arranged in a circular heap, from 
which the carrots radiated hke spurs ; indeed 
the dish resembled nothing so much as an 
immense sunflower. On the left was spinach 
without lamb, and beans without bacon ; on the 
right, peas separated from ducks, and turnips 
divorced from the leg of mutton. Potatoes 
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dressed in six different ways were distributed at 
intervals. There were salads with oil for people 
who knew what salads ought to be, and salads 
with cream for people who did not. There 
were removes of asparagus and artichokes ; and 
the second course consisted of peas of younger 
growth, mushrooms variously cooked, and several 
new species of vegetables which Mr. Medlicott 
was endeavouring to naturalise in England, 

The Bishop had always been a lusty diner, 
and he now dined as lustily and voraciously on 
all manner of vegetables as he had ever done in 
his life on more savoury and substantial things. 
He commended everything in succession, and 
only paused in his commendations to eat again. 
All his intolerance of character came out upon 
this occasion ; he was angry when anybody 
refused an artichoke or declined a second help- 
ing of peas ; and he never saw Jenny or 
Dorothy stealing a slice of the sirloin on either 
the Vicar's plate or his chaplain's, but he scowled 
at the poor girl from under his grizzly brows, 
called the taste for animal food a deplorable 
bigotry, and spoke in the most unhandsome 
and unbecoming terms of the roast beef of old 
England. 

" Now, my lord Bishop," said the host, after 
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he had pretty well distributed his fine cauli- 
flowers, " good eating, says the adage, requires 
good drinking; let me call your attention to 
the sparkling flask near you ; I have the honour 
to pledge you in a glass of it/' 

The Bishop crowned his glass, quoting Pindar 
in praise of the virtues of cold water with a 
jovial air, and pushed the croft to the Vicar, 
who (being less subservient than the chaplain) 
honestly confessed that his tastes were more 
Anacreontic than Pindaric, adding a sly remark, 
that Pindar after aU was a Boeotian, and conse- 
quently no very great authority with him. 

"A fair hit,'' said the Bishop ; " you deserve 
a glass of port for it." 

"You shall have it, father," said Reuben; and 
handing a key to Dorothy, he instructed her to 
fetch the wine. 

The wine came ; Mr. Primrose quietly 
seconded the Vicar in disposing of it, while the 
host and his grandfather adhered to the more 
innocent beverage in the croft, which certainly 
could not have promoted loquacity more, had it 
been Bourdeaux or Burgundy. Reuben talked 
largely (and on the whole with magnanimity) 
of the House of Commons ; his grandfather 
talked of both Houses when it came to his turn. 
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and although the old stager talked too much, he 
was certainly the least garrulous of the two. 
The rest were mere listeners, though perhaps 
only the senior Mrs. Medlicott listened with 
profound attention. She thought her son much 
too lenient in his criticisms on the Lower 
Chamber; and from her father's observations 
on the Upper one, satisfied herself thoroughly 
that Reuben had only failed in Parliament 
because he had not the good fortune to have 
been born a peer. 

Once or twice the Bishop forgot himself, and 
filled his glass from the bottle of port, but by 
tacit consent the mistake was connived at by 
the company. In short, he so thoroughly 
enjoyed his vegetarian entertainment, that, 
although the shades of evening had begun to 
prevail, he could not be induced to rise, until 
numerous great drops of rain foretold the 
approach of a heavy shower, and rendered a 
precipitate retreat within doors advisable. 

"We shall have a wet night," said the Bishop, 
looking at the barometer, which was falling 
rapidly. 

It proved the wettest night he ever passed in 
his life, but the weight of moisture in the clouds 
was not altogether to blame for it. With the 
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greatest diflBculty did Reuben and his wife effect 
their return to Chichester in safety ; and it was 
also as much as the Vicar could do to get back 
to Underwood without being drowned. Reuben 
slept soundly. His wife did not sleep for many 
hours, not so much thinking of her dream as of 
the natural and only too probable effect of such 
weather upon the roof of her country house. 
At length she began to doze, but it was only to 
dream again of the same perils, and before long 
the images of terror which filled her mind 
began to be mingled with strange, sharp, inter- 
mitting sounds. She awoke in terror, and sat 
up in tjie bed ; the sounds were too real ; it 
was a loud knocking at the street-door. With 
no Uttle difficulty she awakened her husband. 
He threw the window open and inquired who 
the disturber was, and the cause of this untimely 
yisitation. It was one of his gardeners from 
Virginia, with the news that the tank on the 
roof had either overflowed, or given way (the 
exact nature of the disaster was as yet unknown), 
and that the whole house had in a moment been 
deluged with water. The fright which this 
intelligence caused her proved nearly fatal to 
poor Mrs. Medlicott. Reuben was unable to 
leave her for nearly an hour, urgently as his 
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presence was required in the country. When 
he got to Virginia, he found the house empty. 
The Bishop and his family, having narrowly 
escaped with their Uves, had taken refuge at 
the Vicarage, which was the nearest asylum to 
them, and there Reuben (after a rigid inspection 
of his hydraulic arrangements, too late to be of 
use to anybody) found them all in a most dismal 
and uncomfortable pickle, drying their clothes 
at a great fire in the kitchen, and relating the 
particulars of their several adventures and 
escapes. The Bishop, with Tom in his arms, 
had actually escaped with only his old dressing- 
gown and a blanket to cover him. 

Nothing could exceed the good nature of 
Mrs. Primrose and Mrs. Wyndham ; they felt 
for Reuben much more than for themselves, and 
tried to speak of what had occurred as people 
do of that class of fatalities to which it is com- 
monly said that the best-regulated houses are 
subject. The Bishop was in a different mood : 
had he stormed ever so furiously, it would 
have alarmed Reuben less than the savage 
silence which he obstinately maintained the 
whole morning; not that he so much minded 
the wetting he got, although at his age it was a 
serious matter ; but it was through the ceiling 
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of the room where Tom and his nm^e slept that 
the water had forced its passage : the wonderful 
child of his old age had been saved by Uttle short 
of a miracle ; so that it was very well his lord- 
ship governed his tongue as he did, for he not 
only severely blamed himself for his foolish 
journey to Chichester, but even repented that 
he had ever made up his quarrel with his 
unlucky grandson. 

The Bishop never opened his lips until he 
heard Reuben say to Mrs. Wyndham, that un- 
fortunate as the accident was, it was no more 
than a carpenter and a plumber would easily 
set to rights in a few hours, so that all would be 
snug again before night. Then his lordship 
called to his servant, and directed him to order 
post-horses to be ready to start the moment 
their clothes were dry and breakfast was over; 
nor was much said by any one to alter his 
resolution. Reuben merely repeated his regret 
that a visit from which he had promised himself 
so much pleasure had terminated so abruptly. 

"Abruptly, indeed \" muttered the Bishop ; 
" I know nothing more abrupt than a water- 
spout in the middle of the night. It came down, 
sir, over Tom's bed Kke the falls of the Rhine at 
Schaflfhausen ! " 
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" Those are disasters, sir," said Mr. Medlicott, 
in a philosophising and soothing tone of voice, 
" which rarely happen twice in the course of a 
man's life." 

" Not to the same person," said the Bishop. 

Nobody, however, caught a fever, or even a 
cold, from the accident of the night. When the 
clothes were all dry, they sat down to breakfast, 
and as cheerless a meal it was as ever a family 
circle sat down to. It was dismal out of doors 
into the bargain ; the rain continued to pour, 
but without the least effect upon the Bishop's 
determination to set out. Mr. Medlicott was 
reaUy the only person to be pitied of the party. 
He felt more prostrated by this spiteftd little 
freak of Fortune, than he had often been by 
some of her heaviest blows. His female friends 
embraced him tenderly; and perhaps his grand- 
father himself felt at the last moment that his 
conduct had been too harsh, for he shook him 
by the hand just before he drove off, gave him 
his blessing, and advised him not to think of 
patching his roof, but to take it all down and 
put on a new one. 

To a man of ordinary steadiness of purpose, 
such an incident as we have just recorded, far from 
discomposing the whole tenor of his existence, 
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would have been no more than a slight tempo- 
rary derangement, such as everything is liable 
to beneath the moon. The annoyance of to-day 
would have been the jest of to-morrow. Such 
a man would have straightway repaired his 
house, and resumed his ordinary routine of 
living , nor would all the rain in the clouds, or 
all the morose old bishops and grandfathers in 
the world, have pushed him out of his track 
for the space of twenty-four hours. But there 
was no firmness in the mind of Mr. Medlicott, 
and consequently no stability in any course he 
adopted, or in the scheme of his life itself. He 
was just the kind of person for Fortune to 
crack her jokes on, and knock about at her 
caprice and pleasure. His grandsire had never 
hazarded a more unlucky prophecy than when 
he foretold the permanence of the system which 
he found instituted^ and seemingly so flourish- 
ing, among the flowers and herbs of the garden 
at Virginia. It may be said to have died while 
the soothsayer was predicting its longevity. 
Mr. MedUcott, indeed, directed the necessary 
repairs to be executed in the dwelling-house, 
but he never returned to it. His wife remained 
seriously indisposed for some time, having had 
a premature confinement in consequence of the 
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fright she had received ; and upon her recovery 
he took her with him to London, where he 
continued to reside as long as his oflBicial con- 
nection with the Court of Chancery lasted. 
The profits of that place continued to disappoint 
his fair expectations ; and again and again did 
De Tabley and other friends remonstrate with 
him on the imprudence of placing too much 
rehance on his subordinates, particularly on 
Mr. Gosling, who had for some time been run- 
ning a rig which might well have excited the 
suspicions of the most confiding of human 
beings. He had chambers in the Albany, kept 
a cab and a tiger, occasionally drove a tandem, 
was a member of Crockford's, and was even 
rapidly becoming a noted character on the turf. 
If all was honest and straight, there certainly 
was not a young man in England did half so 
much with two hundred a-year as he did ; but 
Mr. Medlicott was either not to be shaken in 
the confidence he placed in his dashing godson, 
or he could not bring himself to make the exer- 
tion necessary to overhaul his accounts. The 
Peace Society, however, whose funds were also 
at Mr. Gosling's control, was not so negligent of 
its afiairs ; and several irregularities having 
been detected by Mr. Harvey in the way 
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the moneys were lodged and the books 
kept, a committee was named to^ scrutinise 
everything; and at the conclusion of a strict 
audit, a deficit was discovered and declared 
against the treasurer to the extent of several 
hundred pounds. There did not exist a doubt 
on the mind of any man of business that 
Goshng had embezzled this sum ; but Mr. 
Medlicott was urged in vain to hold him 
accountable for it. He refused to be convinced 
that his officer was morally responsible ; the 
money might have slipped through his fingers, 
but he felt assured it had never stuck to his 
hands ; nay, so positive was he upon the sub- 
ject, that he replaced the deficit entirely out of 
his own pocket, not even requiring Mr. Gosling 
to contribute a single shilling. 

Folly succeeded folly, in a quick march. The 
salary grew "fine by degrees and beautifiiUy 
less,'' until at length it fell to little more than 
four hundred a-year ; when Mr. Medlicott, with 
a wife and five children, found it more difficult 
to provide a plain dinner for them, than his 
clerk did to entertain a party of twenty fast 
men Uke himself at Lovegrove's or Richardson's. 
Reuben now bethought him of those mines in 
Brazil, in which he had a few thousand pounds 

u2 
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invested ; and the secretaryship of the mining 
company falling vacant, he applied for it^ and 
obtained it easily. This set him up again in 
the world, for the salary was seven hundred 
a year, and there was a commodious residence 
attached, which saved him the rent of a house, 
and other incidental expenses. So completely 
was he engrossed by this new employment, into 
.which he entered with scientific ardour, as 
well as with oflBicial enthusiasm, that he now 
treated the place in Chancery more carelessly 
than ever, and left the management of every- 
thing to Mr. Gosling, who soon evinced his 
gratitude, no less than his ingenuity, in a very 
striking manner. 

The house where Mr. Medlicott now lived 
was in Duke Street, Westminster. One morn- 
ing, just as Reuben rose from the breakfast 
table, a gay cab drove up to the door, with a 
gay horse and a gay tiger ; but neither cab, 
horse, nor tiger was half so gay as the young 
man who jumped out and inquired for Mr. 
Medlicott. Reuben had not seen his right-hand 
man for several months, and received him with 
the utmost graciousness and cordiality. Mr. 
Gosling came with a carefully-matured plan for 
securing his chief the enjoyment of his present 
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salary for life, and at the same time relieving 
him from even the shadow of duty and respon- 
sibility. The scheme was this. Mr. Medlicott 
was to resign, and Mr. Gosling, having interest 
to obtain the appointment, was to succeed him, 
entering at the same time into a private com- 
pact to pay him a yearly sum equal to the 
existing emoluments of the office during his 
natural life. In fact, this ambitious and enter-- 
prising joung man only wanted rank and position; 
salary was a secondary consideration with him. 
He doted on business, idohsed nothing but his 
desk ; he was in his element, he said, in the 
midst of that dull official routine, which (he 
could well understand) must be so unspeakably 
disgusting to a man of Mr. MedHcott's splendid 
abiUties. Strange to say, the principal objec- 
tion Reuben saw to this project was, that Mr. 
Gosling proposed to deal too handsomely with 
him in a pecuniary way. If that point could be 
equitably adjusted, and if his godson really had 
the interest he spoke of, the arrangement would 
be to himself an extremely agreeable one. 

" It would in fact, sir, be to you the same as 
a perfectly well secured annuity of between 
four and five hundred a-year." 

"I should be only too well oflF,'' said Mr. 
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Medlicott, " as things are now ; but the office 
was worth more than eight hundred a -year 
when I was prevailed on to accept it/^ 

"It was always utterly beneath you, sir/' said 
his flattering godson. 

" Why, so I thought myself at the time,'^ said 
Reuben ; " but I was married, and my friends 
got about me and insisted that a certainty of 
even eight hundred a-year, was better than an 
income of a couple of thousands at the end of a 
vista of hopes and imaginings." 

" Will you beheve me, sir,'' said Mr. Gosling, 
" I never could bear to hear you called a clerk 
in Chancery." 

" You say you have interest to obtain the 
place 1 " 

" Beyond all doubt, sir, if there is faith to be 
placed in human promises. My friend, the 
member for Newmarket, will vote against 
Government if they refuse me ; and another 
most particular friend of mine, member for 
some place in Connaught, who asks for every- 
thing and gets everything he asks for, is ready 
to go to the Chancellor to-morrow, if I have 
only the good fortune to obtain your consent to 
the arrangement." 

"All I will say to you now," said Reuben, *'is 
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that there are points of view in which I Hke 
what you propose ; but there are others which, 
to say the least of them, require very mature 
consideration. I will reflect upon the matter, 
consult friends, and in a few days acquaint you 
with the result.'' 

With that result we shall make the reader, 
acquainted at once. In the teeth of the strenuous 
advice and remonstrance of every friend he had 
in the world, capable of advising him on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Medlicott, within a few months of the 
opening of the negotiation, accepted the terms 
oflered him by Mr. Goshng ; and not only gave 
up his lucrative situation upon no better secu- 
rity than the honour of a scapegrace, but 
actually obtained the appointment for him, 
through his influence with his old friend Lord 
Appleby. 

It was singular, but from the moment that 
Mr. Gosling became the head of that office in 
Chancery the fees returned ; the tide of emolu- 
ments began to flow rapidly again. Indeed, 
Mr. Gosling made no secret of it, and for a 
couple of years he made his quarterly payments 
to Mr. Medhcott, according to their private 
agreement, with a punctuality that did him the 
greatest credit. One of these years was passed 
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by Reuben in Brazil, on a special mission from 
the company, to examine and report on the 
state of the mines in their possession. He 
learned Portuguese expressly for the society of 
Buenos- Ayres, and contrived to make a good 
deal of noise on his return to England, by 
means of his contributions to the principal 
museums and scientific societies of the metro- 
polis. Among other things, he presented the 
menagerie in the Regent's Park with a splendid 
collection of macaws and parrots, one of which 
proved a singularly eloquent bird ; and, having 
been taught, during the voyage, to pronounce 
the name of the donor, helped to extend Mr. 
Medlicott's notoriety among a very numerous 
section of the public. 



BOOK THE TENTH. 



" Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a child before the age of dotage, 
and stand in need of ^son'a bath before threescore."— £e2i^ Medid. 



AEaUMENT. 



It is not the phenomenon of a few gray hairs, nor the 
stolen march of a wrinkle, that marks the melancholy turning 
of the tide of life, but the first overshadowing of the mind 
with despondencies and self-upbraidings, the first sense of the 
difficulty of hoping, and the vanity of intending and designing ; 
when to purpose and to dream, once our easiest and most 
delightful occupations, have become a Sisyphian labour. Then 
have we begun to grow old, when the first sigh escapes us 
for the pledges of youth unredeemed, or when we look into 
the kingdom within us, and perceive how few of its abuses 
we have reformed in the palmy days of our power ; then 
shuddering think that the time of the fulfilling of promises 
and the correction of faults has passed ; that the day is far 
spent and the night is at hand ; — 

" When thoughts arise of errors past, 
Of prospects foully overcast, 
Of passion's unresisted rage, 
Of youth that thought not upon age." 

These are the reflections that extinguish the "purpureum 
lumen," that put out the youthful fire ; he that is acquainted 
with remorse, whether it comes of folly or of crime, is already 
stricken in years, as old as Priam, though he may bear himself 
as gallantly as Paris. But some there are to whom these 
dreary thoughts come late, and who uphold themselves with 
wondrous strength and bravery under the weight of mispent 
hours. Hope is often an Atlas that will bear a world of 
disappointments on his shoulders ; and should he ever totter, 
Vanity is at hand, like another Hercules, to relieve him. 
How many men do we not see in the world more confident 
after a thousand failures, than others after a large measure 
of success ? Men, who never know that they are conquered, 
but imagine themselves still mounting, and crow and clap 
their wings, as if the firmament was still their own, when 
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with their heavy or broken pinions the height of the barley- 
mow is ahnost beyond their fi^ght. Folly is attended by a 
troop of spurious merits, the apes of Wisdom's body-guard, a 
false fortitude which is nothing but groundless self-assurance, 
a bastard industry which is only a fatiguing idleness, a 
magnanimity from whch nothing comes that is great. Ardelio 
grown old, and with one foot in the grave, is Ardelio still. 

" Tu secanda marmora 
Locas sub ipsum funus, et sepulcri 
Immemor struis domos." 

A species of happiness follows no doubt in the train of the 
mimic virtues, which strutting Folly trails behind her in her 
conceited progress to the laiSt. The man who has disappointed 
the world has thoroughly deceived himself, and fancies he is 
still the admiration and the hope of his age, when he has only 
earned the " monstrari digito," to be pointed at as one example 
more of the downcome of overweening confidence, with the 
additional moral of many shining talents lost for the want of 
a few plain ones. 

How benevolent is Hope, however, which, if it betrays a 
man in his early hours, cleaves to him often so faithfully in 
his latter days — 

'' Hope ! of all ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and universal cure ! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's health, 
Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's wealth. 
Thou manna which from heaven we eat, 
To every taste a several meat I 
Thou strong retreat ! — thou sure-entailed estate 
Which nought has power to alienate. 
Thou pleasant, honest flatterer, for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou alone." 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE LAST EFFORT OP GENIUS. 

The reader may probably recollect Barsac 
Square, in the environs of Hereford — one of the 
joint building-speculations of Bishop "Wyndham 
and Mr. Barsac. Only three houses had ever 
been finished, and these, with other property of 
the same nature, had passed into the hands of 
Mr. Cox, in the final settlement of his pecuniary 
transactions with the Bishop. In one of these 
houses Mr. Medlicott took up his residence 
at a nominal rent, shortly after his return from 
Brazil It was furnished with more expense 
and ostentation, than propriety or comfort ; for 
the Barsacs themselves had occupied it for a 
season, and had fitted it up with their usual taste 
in such matters. Among other things, they had 
brought down from London that magnificent bed 
with the purple velyet curtains fringed with gold 
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lace, which had been bought for their venerable 
son-in-law, at the time of his advancement to the 
mitre. It was placed in the principal bedroom, 
and actually slept in by Mr. Medhcott himself, 
although too stately a couch for the Bishop. 

Old Hannah Hopkins was no more, when 
Reuben returned from South America, and he had 
previously tried whether the cottage which she 
had long tenanted would suit him ; but whether 
it was that its accommodation was defective, or 
that he found living at Chichester unpleasant, 
associated as that place was with the most 
signal failure of his life, he was certainly well 
pleased when the handsomer and more spacious 
dwelling at Hereford was placed at his disposal. 
There was probably a good deal of morbid 
pride in this preference of the three - storied 
house in Barsac Square, to a simple cottage in a 
quiet green lane. Time was when Mr. Medli- 
cott's affectation would have led him to make 
the very opposite choice. Then, he fancied 
himself important enough to exalt and dignify 
the humblest abode. Now, he had probably 
some secret misgivings on that point, and felt 
no longer conscious of the power to elevate a 
cottage into a great house by conferring upon it 
the honour of his residence. 
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How he carried on the war of life at this 
period — that is to say,, how the sinews of war 
were provided — was a mystery to everybody; for 
his connection with the mining company ceased 
in consequence of his report, which offended a 
majority of the directors ; and his receipts from 
Mr. Gosling had dwindled to zero — a quantity 
on which only mathematicians can operate 
with success. Yet he continued, one way or 
another, to hold up his head in the world, 
and there was nothing of seediness about him, 
no symptom as yet of bleakness ; on the con- 
trary, there was much more of the air and 
appearance of the prosperous than the decayed 
gentleman. As to external appearances, indeed, 
he seemed more careful about them now than 
ever. His family made as great a show in the 
cathedral on Sundays, as the Barsacs were wont 
to do when he was a boy ; and though he 
adhered himself to the vegetarian diet (upon 
which he seemed to thrive uncommonly well), 
his mode of living was costly enough in other 
ways ; his house was always open to his 
fanatical admirers from London, who made no 
scruple of Pigwidgeoning him as he had Pig- 
widgeoned them on many a former occasion ; 
and he manifestly spared no expense, either in 
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the education of his children, or on their dress 
and amusements, all of which were upon a scale 
which required a good fortune to support it. It 
was his taste, evidently, that predominated in 
all these matters. Everybody who knew his 
wife knew very well that it was not for her 
gratification Kttle Chichester and his sisters 
were fantastically habited in scarlet tunics, with 
caps and feathers, and trotted about Hereford 
and its suburbs on minute cream-coloured 
ponies, attended by a black groom (the same 
Pompey who had lived with him in Piccadilly), 
as if they were the children of a millionnaire, or 
the progeny of Ducrow or Astley. It was very 
well known that these were altogether Mr. 
Medlicott's whims and follies, and there was 
many a speculation upon the source that sup- 
phed such extravagance, as well as upon the 
issue and results of it. 

The Finchley school still existed ; nay, was 
more flourishing than in former times, although 
Mr. Brough was now stricken in years, and 
beginning to be talked about as too old for the 
management of a large seminary. Mr. Medlicott 
was very kind to his ancient master, possibly a 
little too patronising — an air which had much 
grown upon him of late, and ofiended many of 
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his acquaintances, whfle it merely curled the lips 
of others with a contemptuous smile. The older 
Mr. Brough grew, he was naturally only the more 
wedded to the system of instruction over which 
he had presided the greater part of his life ; and 
as Mr. Medlicott had his mind full of a hundred 
new-fangled ideas on the same subject, some of 
which he had brought home with him from his 
visit to the United States, while others he was 
probably the author or inventor of himself, — 
there was ample subject for controversy between 
old pupil and old master, and many a discussion 
they had upon such matters, sometimes calm and 
sometimes stormy enough. Harvey, the Quaker, 
happening one day to be present at a oonversar 
tion of this kind, Reuben held forth with more 
than his usual ardour, upon what he considered 
the true code of educational principles, lamented 
that they had never been tried upon a sufficiently 
large scale, spoke of the experiment as the 
noblest that could engage the mind of the phi- 
losopher or the philanthropist, and prophesied 
splendid moral revolutions and glorious intellec- 
tual milleniums, to date from the happy day of 
the realisation of his views. Harvey listened, 
as usual, with his eyes and mouth, no less than 
his ears, drinking in all these fine phrases and 
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admirable speculations, as if he was sitting at 
the feet of a Plato or an Aristotle. Poor Mr. 
Brough was overwhelmed with the fluency of 
his opponent, and could only reply by shaking 
his hoary head sceptically, and entering a general 
protest against what he called quackeries, mean- 
ing thereby every departure from the method of 
his own institution. 

This little conversation — if conversation it can 
fairly be called in which hardly anybody talked 
but Mr. Medlicott — led to the last public under- 
taking of any consequence in which that gentle- 
man took an active and leading part. Shortly 
after Harvey returned to London, he addressed 
a rigmarole letter to Reuben upon the general 
subject of middle-class education, conjuring him 
to take it up with energy, assuring him that no 
other man living was equal to so mighty a task, 
and ending with a proposal for some sort of 
a joint -stock educational company, with a 
governor, a board of directors, and a capital of 
fifty thousand pounds. The answer which Mr. 
Medlicott returned was an elaborate specimen 
of his imposing quasi -philosophical, chiaro- 
oscuro style ; and both epistles were immedi- 
ately published by Harvey, not only in the 
newspapers, but in the form of a penny tract, 

VOL. m. X 
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as easily disseminated as a pinch of thistle- 
down, to which, indeed, in point of weight and 
practical usefulness, it bore no faint resemblance. 
It told, however, with the desired eflFect upon a 
sufficiently large portion of the public to answer 
Harvey's purposes completely. Letters of cor- 
dial approval came rapidly pouring in from 
enthusiasts, fanatics, zealots, dupes, and block- 
heads, of both sexes and all persuasions ; and 
these were soon followed by the tender of such 
hberal subscriptions to raise the necessary funds, 
that in a few weeks there was a sufficient sum 
in the bank to make an immediate commence- 
ment of the enterprise feasible. 

However, the commencement was deferred, 
in order to aflford Mr. Medlicott time to agitate 
upon the subject in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, a mission upon which he was sent by the 
unanimous vote of a public meeting, and which 
he undertook with all the fervour and excite- 
ment of his early days. Now was he in his 
congenial element once more, wielding his old 
hammer daily, surrounded by a swarm of wild 
admirers and bUnd worshippers ; a prophet, or 
a mountebank, according as he fell in with a 
mob of hot-headed enthusiasts, or a few discreet 
people, in the course of his rambles. 
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It was probably a most convenient arrange- 
ment, just at this crisis, for Mr. Medlicott to 
turn schoolmaster, although, of course, it was 
not a thing to be done without a flourish of 
trumpets, and a great deal of previous parade, 
to throw the air of a grand enterprise over the 
acceptance of such an employment. Soon after 
his return from his speechifying tour, he was 
again commissioned to select a proper site 
for the projected establishment. It had been 
decided to purchase some large mansion, with a 
park or extensive grounds surrounding it ; and 
after visiting and inspecting a great many 
country-seats which were then in the market, 
he was making up his mind where to pitch his 
choice, when his grandfather, being anxious to 
dispose of Westbury, offered it to the company 
for so moderate a sum, that Reuben recom- 
mended them to purchase it ; and accordingly 
at Westbury the Grand Joint-stock Liberal and 
Enlightened Education Company was established, 
and in a very short time in actual operation, 
under Mr. Medlicott as Preceptor-General, for 
such was the imposing title he assumed. 

The Bishop had no notion of encouraging 
the scheme, when he offered his house to the 
projectors ; indeed he had tried in vain to 

X 2 
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comprehend the principles set forth in the pro- 
spectus, and after reading some of Mr. MedUcott's 
speeches declared that they only rendered the 
obscurity still more obscure. But Friend Harvey 
and some of his broad-brimmed brethren were 
so hot upon the subject, and proportionably 
unscrupulous, that they gave out in all quarters 
that their institution had the sanction and 
patronage of the learned Bishop of Shrewsbury ; 
whereupon the latter (as pugnacious at four- 
score and ten as at forty) published a letter of 
contradiction, in which he unfortunately com- 
mitted himself by speaking most contemptuously 
of the project, at the same time affirming that 
he knew no more about it than the babe unborn. 
This led to a stiflf reply in Harvey's name, but 
written by Mr. Medlicott ; and to this reply the 
Bishop rejoined, all which was as favourable to 
the projectors as possible, for it excited public 
curiosity, and gave that notoriety to their 
estabhshment which to quacks of all descriptions 
is an object of so much importance. Another 
circumstance also, which took place at the same 
time, tended to the same result. Mr. Medlicott, 
on leaving Barsac Square, sold his stud of little 
cream-coloured ponies to Mr. Leadenhall, who 
had married one of Mrs. Wyndham's sisters. A 
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warranty was given in the usual way with the 
ponies, upon which a dispute arose, and there 
was an action and a trial about it, which 
involved a great many curious and amusing 
circumstances, and caused Mr. Medlicott to be 
a great deal talked about, which was desirable 
at the moment, and, indeed, was never at any 
time very disagreeable to him. 

The Westbury Collegiate Institution for the 
education of youth upon the most enlarged 
principles of mental and moral philosophy — 
such was the announcement of its pretensions 
— opened with one hundred boys ; but after all 
the fuss made about the novelty of its system 
and regulations, there was nothing in them for 
the first year that was either very attractive to 
the lovers of novelty, or very formidable to those 
who were partial to old methods. Lectures 
in a great measure superseded tasks. Botany, 
geology, and natural history were combined 
with exercise, and communicated peripatetically. 
Modern languages were taught in a manner 
little more oppressive to the students; and 
remonstrances, either private or public, were 
introduced in place of the punishments com- 
monly resorted to in schools. 

But the mind of the Preceptor-General was 
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not long content with deviations so modest as 
these from the ordinary system of education. 
After long brooding upon the subject, not 
without too much reference to what he con- 
sidered due to his own reputation for originality, 
he convened a meeting of the committee of 
directors, and propounded a scheme for what he 
called a new organisation of the establishment. 

It was quite as radical a scheme for a school 
as Henry Hunt and other political visionaries 
were broaching at the same time for the nation. 
Several pupils were withdrawn on the first 
intimation that such a plan even existed on 
paper. Some of the directors thought Mr. 
Medlicott stark mad; but the faith of the 
majority in him was not so easily shaken. A 
man of his stamp must be allowed to have 
original ideas ; and it was only fair to give 
whatever he might propose the fullest and 
maturest consideration. Repeated meetings were 
held in the board-room at Westbury, and at the 
end of the discussions the directors divided on 
the question of adopting or rejecting the inno- 
vations. They were carried by a majority of 
six to three, and two of the minority immediately 
threw up the undertaking. 

Reuben carried another favourite point of his 
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on the same occasion, the appointment of his old 
friend Doctor Page to the situation of physician 
to the institution, with a salary, apartments, and 
coals and candles. A more injudicious appoint- 
ment could hardly have been made, for Page 
was now a prosy old man, and had latterly 
forfeited his reputation for good sense and 
medical skill by running wild after homoeopathy, 
and professing to cure all human distempers, no 
matter how inveterate or malignant, with pills 
of too minute a size to be seen without the help 
of a powerful microscope. To this egregious 
system he was not long in making Mr. Medhcott 
a convert, and Mr. Medlicott in return made 
Doctor Page a proselyte to his vegetarian and 
aquarian practices. The two luminaries, thus 
happily reunited after a separation of many 
years, used to sit over their carafts of an evening, 
glorying in their common absurdities, and pray- 
ing for the time to come when all the world 
would be as absurd as themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 

— ♦ — 
FOLLY INTERRUPTED BY SORROW. 

The Westbury Institution, on the new model, 
was a free school in the strictest sense of the 
word. It was expressly established on the 
principle of unlimited confidence in the honour 
of the scholars, or alumni, as they were desig- 
nated. The compulsions were altogether of a 
moral nature. Task-work was almost entirely 
superseded by lectures, which were to be either 
aulic, or peripatetic (signifying, in plain English, 
in-doors, or out-of-doors), according to the sea- 
son and the nature of the subject. The classes, 
or chambers, as they were called, were formed 
upon psycho-phrenological principles, which, as 
the phrase vastly delighted old Mrs. Medlicott, 
we must charitably hope that she understood 
what it meant. The Preceptor- General was, of 
course, the principal lecturer himself It was 
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his prerogative to lecture at all hours and upon 
all topics ; but the subjects he reserved espe- 
cially for himself were Rhetoric, the Conduct 
of the Understanding, and the Spirit of the 
British Constitution. The latter was one of the 
peripatetic courses; for, as our Anglo-Saxon 
liberties originated in the forests, Mr. Medlicott 
was of opinion that there was a peculiar pro- 
priety and advantage in explaining the nature 
of them walking in the woods, surrounded by 
the sylvan influences. But he also proposed to 
instil the spirit of our representative institutions 
in a practical manner, and for this purpose he 
ordained that all the games and festivals of the 
school .should be settled by a council elected 
annually by universal suffrage and the ballot. 
The meals were to be on a model something 
between an Attic symposium and the convivial 
usages of the Utopians. The bill-of-fare for 
each week was to be fixed by an elective com- 
mittee, within certain limits of variety and 
expense. Grace was to be said by the students 
in rotation, but never any two days in the week 
in the same language ; and there were to be 
Italian, French, and German tables, where such 
students as desired to improve themselves in 
those languages, by using them exclusively. 
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might sit, if they pleased.. A corps of readers 
and declaimers was appointed monthly, who 
were to have their meals earlier than the rest, 
in order to be at leisure to recite pieces of 
poetry, or declaim passages from the ancient 
or modern orators, to entertain their fellow- 
students at dinner. It was also to be the duty of 
these declaimers, when any charge was brought 
against a cook, to send for the delinquent, and 
remonstrate with her in fiiU symposium : a plea- 
sant institution, attended with the advantage of 
accustoming the boys to speak at a moment's 
notice upon questions, not of imaginary, but real 
interest. On certain days of peculiar festivity, the 
alumni were to be encouraged to trifle elegantly 
and classically with anagrams, riddles, impromptu 
verses, and Spartan repartees. There were even 
prizes for distinguished merit in these exercises, 
the highest being for the best extempore iambics 
on a cook found guilty of over-seasoning, ex- 
cessive boiling, or any similar misdemeanour. 
Dorothy, who was always in scrapes, was twice 
roasted for over-roasting, and Jenny herself was 
more than once in a stew. 

Proficiency in general was tested by quarterly 
"investigations of progress,^' held at the equi- 
noxes and solstices — words which pleased a 
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multitude of fathers and mothers infinitely more 
than the vulgar names of the seasons. To the 
solstitial investigations, all the learned men in 
the kingdom were to be invited, and formed into 
a court or jury, which (after hearing a charge 
from the Preceptor-General) was to proceed to 
the performance of its duties. The occasions 
for haranguing created by the fundamental 
rules were amusingly frequent. The system of 
remonstrance was eminently favourable to the 
gratification of the Preceptor- General's ruling 
passion. After two private remonstrances, the 
student was hable to a public one ; and after a 
second infliction of that kind, the offender was 
to be proclaimed to be " at large,'' which was 
the courteous phrase for a boy's expulsion. 
One of the oddest of all the regulations, 
but growing naturally out of the principle 
of confidence, was the following : any student 
might absent himself from lectures upon a 
certificate signed by two other students of 
the same chamber to the effect that he was 
indisposed, or pre-occupied by distressing or 
interesting news from home. But as this usage 
was obviously open to abuse, it was guarded by 
the delivery, once a quarter, of a grave address 
to the students, in ftill assembly, upon the 
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beauty of truth and upon moral obligations in 
general, which furnished the eloquent head of 
the establishment with one periodical oppor- 
tunity more for addressing his ever-attentive 
and submissive audience. 

Mr. MedUcott, in fact, reaUsed in this insti- 
tution what may be said to have been the great 
idea of his life, namely, that everything in this 
world is to be done best by talking. 

Few sane people, it will easily be believed, 
sent their sons to Westbury, when the system 
we have described was published abroad. But 
there were fools enough to admire, applaud, and 
patronise it with all its absurdities, and it 
actually stood its ground against a prodigious 
amount of ridicule for nearly three years, 
during which some changes, no doubt, were 
made in the details of the management, but 
with very little tendency to more rational 
regulations. There was something to fascinate 
various fanatical sections of the public. Mr. 
Medlicott personally adhered to the vegetarian 
system, and presided himself at a table expressly 
set apart for those scholars whose parents 
wished to bring up their children in blissful 
ignorance of beef and mutton. The Peace 
Societies were gratified by a fundamental ordi- 
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nance against fighting of every kind, and the 
use of gunpowder, for any purpose whatever, 
even to fire a sixpenny brass cannon. A boy 
was solemnly remonstrated with, soon after the 
establishment opened, for letting oflf a squib ; 
and the Preceptor-General availed himself of 
that opportunity for explaining the proper 
method of receiving an invading army, should 
the shores of England ever be outraged. This 
method consisted simply in resolutely ignoring 
the military character of the transaction, per- 
sisting in looking at it in the light of a friendly 
visit paid by some fifty thousand men of a 
particular nation, in a particular costume, to the 
people of another nation, and considering only 
how to make such an unexpected number of 
guests as comfortable as possible during their stay. 
" For my own part, gentlemen,^' said the 
Preceptor-General, at the close of his remon- 
strance, "should a French army ever come 
to Westbury, I promise them as warm a 
reception as my kitchen can aflFord. I shall 
open my whole batterie-de-cuisine upon them. 
They shall not have to say that they had no 
Enghsh host to encounter, for they shall find a 
host in me at all. events. As many as are 
vegetarians we will regale with the produce of 
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our garden ; those who hanker after the flesh- 
pots shall have the best mutton from yonder 
downs ; we will meet them with our spits and 
pot-hooks ; and if they come in September, 
when the woods are pleasant to stroll in, why 
we will invite them to come with us and hear a 
lecture on the laws and institutions of England/' 
Had everything gone on smoothly in this 
extraordinary college, Mr. Medlicott would pro- 
bably have got tired of his position sooner than 
he did ; but although there never assembled 
round a table a weaker-headed set of men than 
the board of directors consisted of, their imbe- 
cilities were sufficiently diversified to create 
innumerable disputes among them, which kept 
the Preceptor-General, who was a member ew 
officio^ effectually from falling asleep. They 
quarrelled about religion among other things, 
the first bone of contention being the erection 
of a sort of pulpit for the public remonstrances, 
which gave them some resemblance to sermons, 
particularly as Mr. Medlicott had fallen much 
of late into a drawling mode of delivery that 
savoured more of the clerical profession than 
any other. Some members of the board were 
in favour of his actually taking orders, and 
pressed that step upon him. Others, including 
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the Quakers, declared they would retire from 
the institution if he did. Compromises took 
place upon these several points. The pulpit 
gave place to an elevated platform, or dais; 
and instead of becoming a doctor of divinity, 
Mr. Medlicott repaired to his university and 
got himself dubbed a doctor of laws. He was 
thenceforward styled in his prospectuses Reuben 
Medlicott, Esq., LL.D., late member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Chichester, with several 
et ceteras appended ; and as it was very soon 
discovered by his friends and his pupils that it 
tickled his ear to be addressed by the name of 
Doctor, he got doctoring enough from every- 
body about him, particularly from the alumni. 

He had been about two years at the head 
of this odd institution, when he was summoned 
to his native city upon a no less melancholy 
occasion than to pay the last hont)urs to his 
father, who died after a short and rather sudden 
illness, in the fulness of years, leaving behind 
him many friends who sincerely respected and 
loved him, and the well-earned reputation of 
one of the most honest and single-minded men 
in the Church. The Vicar had been an affec- 
tionate and faithful shepherd for nearly half a 
century to his Uttle flock at Underwood; and 
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had particularly endeared himself to them by his 
refusal to accept the Crown Uving, and by also 
subsequently declining to change his vicarage 
for one or two better things which he might 
have had in the diocese of Shrewsbury. He 
always said he was too old to move, and some- 
times appealed to Sirach, who seemed to express 
by his croak his unwillingness to see a new 
incumbent. 

When Reuben reached Underwood, he found 
his mother in a very nervous state, and gladly 
accepted the kind oflfer of a farmer in the 
neighbourhood to receive her into his house, 
until she was strong enough to bear removal to 
Westbury. She left Underwood for this tem- 
porary residence on the evening of her son's 
arrival there. 

A numerous train of friends attended the 
excellent Vicar's funeral, but some of our own 
old acquaintances were not among the number. 
Mr. Oldport, the jovial canon, was no more; and 
Mr. Cox, although still living, was bowed down by 
the multitude of years and disorders, and devoutly 
waiting for that last and only universal remedy, 
which " to prepared appetites" (as Sir Thomas 
Browne beautifully expresses it) "is nectar, and a 
pleasant potion of immortality." The last time 
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Reuben ever saw Mr. Pigwidgeon, the apothe- 
cary, was at the dismal breakfast upon this 
occasion. He had passed his seventieth year, 
was bent almost double, and had only two thin 
white locks of hair left, one over each temple : 
but his appetite was anything but decrepid, and 
not until he had satisfied its cravings, on pre- 
tence of keeping out the cold air, did he indulge 
his sorrow for his departed friend. To do the 
apothecary justice, he spoke with warmth and 
sincerity, when he did speak ; not omitting 
the praise of the Vicar's hospitality, among 
his numerous other virtues, but frankly confes- 
sing how much of it he had enjoyed himself, 
and how unlikely it was he should ever see 
such a hospitable vicar of Underwood again. 
Mr. Medlicott was attentive and good-natured 
to the old man, who no longer cherished any 
hostile sentiments towards Mr. Medlicott ; in 
fact, the comparative success of his own son in 
the world had completely extinguished the 
paltry little sorenesses, chiefly arising from 
wounded paternal pride, which had all along 
been at the bottom of his grudge to Reuben. 

The Vicar fell with the leaf. It was a chill 
damp day, towards the close of October, when 
his remains were committed to the earth, within 
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a dozen yards of the spot whose tillage had 
been his innocent amusement for forty years. 

"The last words I ever heard him speak,'' 
said the old sexton, talking with Reuben in that 
melancholy deserted garden, when the ceremony 
was over, — "he was standing just where you 
are standing at this moment, — were these : 
* Thomas,' he said, 'you and I cultivate the same 
ground, but you are the superior gardener ; for 
what you sow will be immortal, and .wiU 
blossom hereafter in heaven/ His reverence 
had a cough upon him at the time ; you see 
he never finished planting out those young 
cabbages." 

Reuben looked, and saw a bed recently dug, 
but only partially planted. A little bundle of 
the plants that remained unset was lying on the 
walk almost at his feet, and against the trunk 
of the pear-tree, mentioned before in this his- 
tory, a spade was leaning; telling the story 
most distinctly of the abrupt summons which 
his father had received. 

Men of sterner nature than Mr. Medlicott's 
would have been moved by this ; he was power- 
fully affected, and turned away to indulge his 
grief in solitude. How neglected, how bleak, 
how utterly forlorn was all that once exquisitely 
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cultivated rood of earth, associated in Reuben^s 
mind with so many happy days of his child- 
hood, with so many eventful periods of his 
maturer years, with the chief objects of his love 
and honour, with his early studies, and the 
recollection of all he had imagined that never 
was reaUsed, and all he had hoped that never 
was fulfilled ! Everything to both his eye and 
his heart was inexpressibly sad. A cold mist 
hung in the perfectly still air ; the yellow leaves 
were dropping listlessly to the ground ; those of 
the old walnut-tree covered the rustic table 
that stood beneath it. The last time Reuben 
had ever sat with his father at that table was 
the day of his return for Chichester, and the 
birth of his son. There were birds, but they 
were silent ; the walks wont to be so trim were 
grass-grown in many places ; here and there 
they were strewn with fallen apples, over which 
the slugs crawled ; the last crop of peas had 
come to maturity in vain, the pods were swollen 
and growing brown, — the straw should have 
been removed a week before. 

Returning to the place where he had talked 
with the sexton, Reuben found him engaged in 
setting the remainder of the plants, which, 
though they had lain there a fortnight, had the 
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principle of yegetation still in them. It was 
an instinct of affection and duty in the old man 
that impelled him to undertake this little oflfice ; 
he felt himself a sort of executor in a matter 
of this kind of the last unaccompHshed purpose 
of his deceased master. 

Sirach was perched in the fork of the pear- 
tree, and seemed to be intently watching what 
the sexton was doing, as if it was incumbent on 
him, also, to see the intentions of the late Vicar 
carried out. Upon Reuben^s approach he spread 
his wings, and with a low shuffling flight close 
to the ground penetrated the line of yews, and 
presently was heard mournftiUy croaking in the 
churchyard. 

Reuben moved slowly to the door in the 
hedge. The sexton followed and opened it for 
him. He loved the old man for loving his 
father, thanked him cordially, and, bidding him 
an affectionate adieu, went to mingle his tears 
with his mother's at the neighbouring farm- 
house. His mother was never destined to see 
Underwood more ; but it was Reuben's lot to 
visit it again after many years. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PROGRESS OF MENTAL INFIRMITY. 

The death of the worthy Vicar was fraught 
with results very Httle to have been expected 
from it. Our Protean hero was now upon the 
verge of that curious religious metamorphosis to 
which he had been tending for many years, and 
to which his grandfather had always predicted 
he would come at last. 

He had, indeed, exhibited through his motley 
life (though not in so prominent a manner as 
to arrest the attention of the pubUc) no less 
infirmity of purpose in spiritual than in secular 
concerns. We saw him when a mere striphng 
almost turning his back upon the Church of 
England, because his grandfather had obtained 
a bishopric in a manner of which he disapproved^ 
and he never entered again into very cordial 
relations with her. This estrangement was, of 
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course, increased by his subsequent close connec- 
tions with the Society of Friends, above all by 
his marriage with a member of that persuasion. 
However, his wife's religious zeal was far enough 
below that degree of heat which impels people to 
make proselytes ; had it reached that boiling- 
point, she would never have left the Meeting to 
follow Reuben through the world; neither, in 
all probability, did the Harveys and Wilsons lay 
themselves out dehberately to convert him, for 
if they had done so, it is unlikely they would 
have failed in that more than in their other 
practices upon his weakness. He was certainly 
not entangled doctrinally with the Quakers 
when he first went to America, for we have 
seen that he was so much taken with the creed 
of the Mormonites as to have actually felt some 
disposition to attach himself to their wild com- 
munity ; and from the time of his return to 
England to the present period, it would not 
have been easy to determine to what denomi- 
nation of Christians he belonged, for though he 
never sat "in the seat of the scorners," he 
frequented no particular place of worship, but 
roved hither and thither, not so much blown 
about by the winds of divers doctrines, as led 
to and fro by the fame of preachers noted for 
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their eloquence, whenever such preachers were 
to be heard. 

Perhaps, however, he would never have openly 
revolted from the Church of England if certain 
incidents that occurred after his father's death, 
and in consequence of that event, had not in- 
volved him in warm disputes about ecclesiastical 
matters. There were charges for dilapidations 
against the Vicar^s representatives, which Reuben 
considered unjust and even monstrous; but 
whether they were unjust or not, he had no 
alternative but to submit to them, or risk th6 
expenses and hazards of Ktigation inHhe spiritual 
courts. His old friend, Mr. Fox, the Proctor, 
strongly recommended resistance, and by his 
advice Doctor Medhcott did resist, and had 
eventually to pay upwards of three hundred 
pounds above the demand for dilapidations*, 
which did not amount to a hundred and fifty. 
This made him sore enough; but another 
quarrel, in which he was involved at the same 
time by his mother, put him in still worse 
temper with the Church and its officers. 

Like many other ladies, Mrs. Medlicott had 
been somewhat blind to the virtues of her 
spouse during his life-time ; and as to talents 
she never allowed that he possessed any at all ; 
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but no sooner was he taken from her, than her 
heart grew soft, her eyes were opened, and she 
discovered that she had been wedded for nearly 
forty years to a man of the rarest merits of 
every kind. In short, she thought it incumbent 
on her to indite an epitaph on her deceased 
husband, and in the act of composing it, excel- 
lencies of all kinds sprung up under her pen, 
with a profusion that was perfectly astonishing. 
Reuben extolled her production with becoming 
filial enthusiasm, and oflfered a prize to his 
scholars for the best Latin and Greek translations 
of it. Two tolerable versions were produced ; 
but what was the use of inscriptions ? On what 
were they to be inscribed ? Epitaphs in general 
are made for monuments, but in the present 
instance the monument had to be made for the 
epitaph. Mrs. Medlicott, encouraged by her son, 
and assisted by the subscriptions of her sister, 
and many other friends of her late husband, 
employed an eminent sculptor to express her 
high-flown ideas in marble ; and when the work 
was executed, she wrote in a most ostentatious 
strain to the authorities of the cathedral of 
Chichester, proposing to do them the honour 
of having it erected there. She received an 
answer in a very different style, the most 
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business-like conceivable, inclosing a scale of the 
fees payable upon the several descriptions of 
monuments, and naming the specific charge for 
that which she proposed to erect. 

"All England shall hear of this," vowed 
Doctor Medhcott, who had received upon the 
same day disagreeable tidings of the dilapidation 
suit ; and all England did hear of it, for he 
threw aside all other business for the time, and 
not only attacked the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester, but all the deans and chapters in 
the kingdom, denouncing them in newspapers, 
belabouring them in pamphlets, and presenting 
petitions of interminable length against them to 
both houses of Parhament ; hashing up his 
other grievances with that of the monument, 
and not even sparing the doctrines and hturgies 
of the Church in the unreasoning violence of his 
resentments. Among his other extravagancies, 
he had the extreme folly to prefix to one of his 
libels on the deans and chapters an engraving 
of the proposed mausoleum to his father, with 
the elegy composed by his mother, and its 
translations into the learned languages by his 
own wonderful scholars. It was in the same 
pamphlet that he entered his grand protest 
against the Established Church, and gave the 
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first intimation of his resolution to take signal 
vengeance upon her for her manifold iniquities, 
by formally withdrawing himself and his family 
jfrom her pale. 

If the Church of England had at this period 
been as angry with Doctor Medlicott as he was 
with the Church, and, above all, if she had gone 
the length of excommunicating Rim with bell, 
book, and candle for his undutifiil behaviour 
towards her, she would have just taken the very 
course that would have deUghted him most, for 
his passion for notoriety wa« now an incurable 
disease. But that venerable establishment was 
not so accommodating to his foibles. The 
Vicar^s successor in the parish of Underwood 
quietly received the sum for dilapidations which 
the law decreed in his favour ; the Proctor and 
his brother oflScers pocketed their fees and costs 
with the same coolness : the Dean of Chichester 
adhered to the usages of the cathedral relative 
to monuments ; and, unless laughter is a passion, 
nobody (out of the circle of his own fanatical fol- 
lowers) was seriously disturbed by all that Doctor 
Medlicott wrote and stormed about the Church 
and his parents, his intolerable grievances and 
his terrible resolutions. 

The resolution he took was formally to join 
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the Quakers, and he only suspended the exe- 
cution of this great design for an opportunity 
of making the change in the most public and 
conspicuous manner at the next annual meeting 
of the Society in the month of May. His friend 
Primrose, now the venerable archdeacon of 
Shrewsbury, wrote him the kindest letter of 
remonstrance, in the hopes of restraining him 
from the commission of this incredible extrava^ 
gance ; but his interposition was unavailing, and 
only brought upon the archdeacons the same 
description of ill-usage which the deans had 
already experienced. 

Before the merry month of May came, Doctor 
Medlicott had ceased to be the head of the 
Westbury institution, and that notable institu- 
tion itself had ceased to exist. It was not its 
absurdities that destroyed it, for it was estab- 
lished to carry out the views of the most 
absurd people upon earth, and its folly was 
really the only element of success it contained. 
The circumstances are only worth relating 
because they arose from that amiable trait in 
Mr. Medlicott's character which we have already 
noticed more than once, the strength of his 
private attachments and his vivid recollection 
of old associations and old times. We have 
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related how comfortably Doctor Page was settled 
at Westbury, with a salary, apartments, and 
other advantages, as resident physician and 
professor of homoeopathy to the institution. 
Whether this was a job, or not, it certainly 
looked very Uke one. When old Mrs. Medlicott, 
after the Vicar's decease, came to hve with her 
son, it was so natural an arrangement that no 
difficulty was made about it in the first instance ; 
at the same time it was another encroach- 
ment, and the subject no doubt of unpleasant 
remarks in private. The old lady ought to 
have kept herself as quiet as possible under 
the circumstances ; but she was not that sort 
of woman ; she soon made herself obnoxious to 
her son's assistants by tampering with the heads 
of the boys, and objecting to regulations which 
were not sufficiently preposterous to please her. 
But this was not the worst : she persuaded 
Reuben that he wanted a register, and actually 
sent to Chichester for one of his remaining 
godsons to fill that office. There was a great 
battle about this at the Board, but Friend 
Harvey bore down all resistance, and by a 
narrow majority a small salary was voted to 
the godson. This transaction wore unquestion- 
ably an ugly aspect ; yet if the system had 
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stopped here there would probably have been no 
serious outcry ; but just at the same moment 
it happened that a professor of French was 
wanting. A professor was advertised for ; he 
must be a gentleman, he must be a Parisian, 
and the advertisement was not long unan- 
swered. 

Doctor Medhcott was sitting with his wife and 
mother, his register and physician, at breakfast, 
when Dorothy, now a corpulent dame of forty, 
but still dressed in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, entered with a card in her hand for the 
Preceptor* General. The card bore the address 
of "M. Adolphe Beauvoisin, Chevalier de la 
Legion d'Honneur, Professeur des Langues 
Modernes, &c., &c." 

"This is wonderful !" cried the head of the 
college, rising : " I had almost forgotten my old 
friend's existence. What a Proteus he is ! what 
a strange chameleon ! Dorothea, show in the 
Chevalier." 

Adolphe was now a meagre, sharp -visaged 
old fellow : he entered the . room with twenty 
bows and grimaces, his seedy black coat but- 
toned up to his chin, and another old parapluie 
under his arm ; it was manifest he had not 
thriven on his versatility, as well as other 
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people. The Chevalier, as he styled himself, 
looked very like a man who was at his last 
shift, or on his last legs ; much in the state 
of the unfortimate fox in the fable, hunted 
down in spite of all his tricks, while his com- 
panion the cat, who had but the one gift of 
climbing a tree, escaped scot-free by its timely 
exercise. Of course he had a theory, cut and 
dry, as usual, to account for the new character 
in which he now made his appearance. He 
had discovered his true talent at last ; nor did 
he seem in the least conscious what a melan- 
choly thing it is to make that important disco- 
very at sixty. On the contrary, he extolled his 
own sagacity highly ; and old Mrs. Medlicott, 
on being appealed to by her son, scrutinised his 
organ of language, and pronounced it admirably 
developed ; at the same time ascertaining the 
distressing fact that the accomplished Chevalier 
had no shirt. 

Reuben first gave the impudent pretender his 
breakfast ; then he supplied the defects of his 
wardrobe ; and thirdly, he promoted him to the 
vacant professorship, introducing him to the 
students that very day at dinner, with an ela- 
borate eulogy on his talents, and a touching 
allusion to the circumstances of their original 
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acquaintance. Before the subject of these enco- 
miums was a week in his situation, his kind and 
generous patron had to remonstrate with him 
seriously for teaching the alumni to smoke ; and 
before the expiration of a month, it was ascer- 
tained that he also gave private lessons to the 
senior students in that practical branch of the 
science of probabilities commonly called gaming. 
This was too grave a matter to be passed over 
even with the dismissal of the offender. Mr. 
Medlicott was formally called to account for 
making the appointment, and the opportunity 
was seized upon for accusing him of having 
corruptly turned the institution into a comfort- 
able asylum and snuggery for himself, his 
family, his relations, and friends. He made a 
long speech in his own defence, and Friend 
Harvey stuck to him to the last ; but a resolu- 
tion of censure was passed, and Doctor Medlicott 
threw up his place in disgust, and removed his 
family immediately to London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE LAST FOLLY AND THE LAST SPEECH. 

It was the first of May (or Fifth Month, as the 
Quaker almanack terms it), not very long after 
the break-up at Westbury ; and a large majo- 
rity of the disciples of Fox and Penn resident 
within the sound of Bow bell, with many of the 
same fraternity from far beyond the reach of 
that celebrated tongue of Time, were gathered 
together in Finsbury, in an unusually crowded 
yearly meeting. Upon one side were arrayed 
the solemn males of the community, upon the 
other sat the formal females ; the separation 
between them reminding one of the original 
creation of the various species of living things 
after their sexes and kinds ; while the unjoyous 
colouring that reigned (if colouring it could be 
called with any propriety) led the spectator to 
congratulate himself that the same harsh taste 
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in tints did not prevail at the era of the Cre- 
ation ; for then had the face of nature wanted 
its loveliest varieties, the rainbow had never 
spanned the sky, the peacock spread his starry 
train, or "the firmament glowed with living 
sapphires/^ A Quaker Iris would ill have sym- 
bolised the vivid hues of Hope ; a Flora of the 
same persuasion would never have eclipsed the 
glories of the court of Solomon. 

It was a favourable moment for studying the 
Society, had you been disposed to publish a 
Uttle book about them, of the kind which the 
French have lately entitled "Physiologies." The 
present meeting was a sort of prim parliament, 
very fairly representing all the varieties of 
Quakerism. There were English Quakers, 
Scotch Quakers, Irish Quakers, and even Yankee 
Quakers. There was the Quaker as brown as a 
moor ; the Quaker as grey as morning ; the 
drab Quaker ; the snuffy Quaker ; and the 
Quaker as white as snow. There was the 
dreary sort and the sprightly ; the coarse and 
the cultivated ; the mild and the morose. You 
could see where the bigoted hue was only 
external, and where the heart itself was drab. 
You saw the old dry variety, and the modern 
wet one. There was dismal devotion and 
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cheerfiil ; piety obviously unaflFected, and piety 
conspicuously assumed. There was no priest 
among them, but there were probably some 
pharisees and hypocrites. It is still more cer- 
tain, however, that there was many a meek 
pubUcan and many a good Samaritan in the 
throng. 

Observing the fair side of the meeting parti- 
cularly, you might almost have classified the 
Quakeresses by their silks. The maidens were 
generally dove-coloured ; the mothers silvery, 
fleecy, or bluish-grey ; the grand-dames olive 
and dun. The far-poking bonnet seldom con- 
cealed a pretty face ; nor did the comeliest 
figures seem to be those which availed them- 
selves of the uncouthest garbs to hide them. 
There was not much beauty, perhaps ; but what 
there was stood independently on its personal 
merits, and proved what sparkling eyes vrill do 
without other brilliants ; bright hair, without 
flowers or pearls ; a beautiful arm, without a 
bracelet ; and white tapering fingers, without a 
ring. Nor yet had either the dove -coloured 
damsels, or the matrons of silver-grey, so 
utterly neglected their personal decoration as to 
select the harshest materials for their habits, or 
enjoin upon their milliners total inobservance of 
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shapes and forms; on the contrary, if there 
was no clothing of wrought gold, there was much 
raiment of elaborate needlework ; where the 
tint was very sad, the texture was apt to be 
very rich ; and you sometimes felt incKned to 
remark of piety, what the poet does of ambition, 
that it " should be made of sterner stujff/' 

It was not, however, upon the female side 
alone that these symptoms of human weakness 
were to be detected. The more you attended 
to minutiaB upon both sides, the more you were 
convinced that, while the founders of the sect 
had triumphed to a wonderful extent over the 
love of pomp and vanity — even over the femi- 
nine passion for dress and ornament,— the 
victory was not complete ; nature was not 
conquered : you saw by the hats of many 
brims, the coats of many cuts, the bonnets of 
many pokes, and the silks of many a shade, — 
that even the Jacobs and Obadiahs had their 
Mirror of Fashion, and the Rebeccas and Ruths 
their modistes. 

Unless the observer, too, was much deceived, 
he detected on the present occasion a gloss 
upon the broadcloth, a novelty in the silks, and 
a crispness in the cambrics, which bespoke 
something more than usually exciting, nay 
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almost festive, in the season, or the day. 
Although it was one of those annual gatherings, 
when they assemble not only from far cities and 
counties, but even from distant regions of the 
globe, to exchange looks of kindness, and silent 
breathings of peace and good-will, it was im- 
possible not to conclude, from the crowded state 
of the benches, the abundance of new dresses, 
and the extraordinary intentness of all eyes — 
but particularly those of the fair sex, — that 
something was about to happen out of the usual 
course of events in the Quaker world. 

There was evidently a greater throng than 
usual, for the men sat with their arms pinioned 
to their sides, and their knees in contact ; while 
the matrons and maidens were penned so close 
together, that the countenances of some, who 
were not so unworldly as the rest, exhibited 
manifest tokens of chagrin at the unavoidable 
rumpUng of their gowns. 

Prominent among the males were Friends 
Harvey and Wilson, particularly the former. 
Harvey was all brown ; Wilson was all drab. 
The progress of time had made Wilson drier 
and sourer and stiffer than ever. Upon Harvey, 
years seemed to have had the opposite effect, 
increasing his smoothness and briskness. 
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Although stock-still, he seemed to be all in 
motion ; and if you can imagine a talkative 
silence, it was that which he was keeping with 
his lips, out of which his tongue was continually 
making little excursions ; while his eyes rolled 
about with the most fidgetty anxiety, as if they 
expected to see an angel come down from 
heaven, or something of that sort Harvey was 
now a sexagenarian, and sat with the reverend 
elders of the meeting. Behind him were his 
sons, now men of ripe age, still not easy to be 
known asunder, except by the habit, in which 
one of them kindly persevered, of keeping his 
mouth wide open, to give the flies a hospitable 
reception. 

The cause of this extraordinary stir in so 
calm a community was not very long a secret. 
Presently, as if by one accord, or by a simulta- 
neous movement of some spirit, peradventure 
only that of curiosity, all eyes were turned to 
one point, and that point was the door of the 
Meeting-house. It opened and opened again, 
but nothing satisfactory made its appearance, 
only grim old Isaac Hopkins, the rich brewer, 
or one of the dismal pieces of female antiquity 
which we may recollect "having formerly seen at 
the meeting in Cavendish Square. 
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At length, however, came the desire of all 
eyes. Harvey's seemed to be starting from 
their sockets. The mouth of Jonas opened to 
its extreme width. The silks rustled ; the 
crisp muslins rose and fell over the agitated 
bosoms. With a slow, measured, solemn, and 
not unstudied step, in strict but not painfully 
rigid Quakerly attire, carrying his new glossy 
broad-leaved white hat in his hand, and wearing 
in his button-hole a bouquet of the gravest 
flowers of the season, entered a tall portly man, 
but with faded cheek, and past the meridian of 
his days, showing an evident struggle in every 
feature between the desire to appear meek and 
subdued, as became a novice, and the conceited 
consciousness that he was the admired of all 
beholders. A more severe costume might perhaps 
have disguised Reuben Medlicott for a few mo- 
ments, but the deviation from his ordinary dress 
for many years was not considerable ; and the 
eternal bouquet, emblem of his undying cox- 
combry, was suflBcient of itself to establish his 
identity. His wife and children, however, were 
there to vouch him, had he wanted vouchers. His 
wife crept beside him, as conscious of being 'dis- 
regarded and unwelcom'ed, as her husband was 
of being received with rapture. Mary had left 
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the Meeting to follow the lover without a regret, 
and she now returned to it to obey the husband 
without a particle of enthusiasm. He was no 
proselyte of hers ; no triumph was visible in 
her deportment : on the contrary, had not her 
poking bonnet and white veil nearly concealed 
her countenance, you might have detected an 
affecting change in its once so radiant and 
joyous features, an anxious expression in her 
eyes, and the traces of much care upon her 
brow — the consequences, undoubtedly, of long 
and painful solicitude for her husband's interests 
and the fate of his children. She was accom- 
panied by three of them, two girls in their 
teens, and Chichester also coming on rapidly, 
though, in his fiill-dress suit of drab, he looked 
by no means so fast a young man as when he 
galloped about Hereford in scarlet uniform, on 
his cream-coloured pony. 

Husband and wife — the new prize and the 
regained property of the Society — separated 
when they reached the centre of the open space 
that divided the sexes. Friend Reuben was 
admitted, with every demonstration of mute 
greeting, into a place that had been carefully 
reserved for him between Harvey and Wilson ; 
while, on the opposite side, the matrons of the 
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sect, with infinitely less ardour and cordiality, 
received the poor downcast Mary into their 
demure ranks. 

Mr. Medlicott did not preach on the first day 
of his admission into the Society of Friends. 
It would have been at variance with their dis- 
cipline, or he would probably have done so. 
There were some of the fraternity who would 
wiUingly have set all rules aside upon so great 
an occasion, but they were overruled by the 
sterner members of the body. The neophyte, 
however, was enrolled, in an unusually short time, 
among what are termed the "acknowledged 
ministers f and soon attained a melancholy 
eminence. as the most powerful — which meant 
the longest-winded — of them all. Some of his 
rhapsodies are better recorded than even Mrs. 
Fry^s most attractive addresses, or even than 
Hannah Hopkins's famous sermon onDanielin the 
den of lions, which Matthew Cox remembered to 
have heard. One of Reuben's out-pourings is 
still considered by the survivors of the Harveys 
and the Wilsons as having been, not only 
the most wonderful effort of eloquence that 
ever broke the silence of the meeting, but as 
having partaken in some measure of the pro- 
phetic strain. It was a discourse in which. 
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amid a labyrinth of metaphorical prolixities, he 
introduced a highly-wrought description of a 
figurative olive-tree, that was to be planted 
hereafter in the heart of the great metropolis, 
under which all the nations of the earth were to 
be gathered in peace and amity, to celebrate 
the triumphs of knowledge and industry, arts 
and sciences, concord and civiUsation. This is 
now considered, by the faithful few in whose 
memory he still flourishes, as a distinct and 
most remarkable prediction of the Palace of 
Crystal, and the great event in the history of 
civiUsation connected with that magic edifice. 
Mr. Jonas Harvey, whose shop and whose 
mouth are still open, has no doubt whatsoever 
of the inspiration of his father's friend. 

While Mr. MedUcott continued a Quaker, he 
was a thorough-going one. He did not quake 
by halves, but went the whole hog with the 
most strait-laced, the most broad-rbrimmed, and 
the most fanatical of the sect. When they sent 
their spiritual envoys abroad, he was always in 
the commission. When ministers were appointed 
to go from house to house, " dealing^' with per- 
verse or deUnquent brethren. Friend Reuben 
was seldom omitted from the number. These 
pious peregrinations were unhappily from the 
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first only faK> coiiTeiiioit to him in a pecuniary 
point of riew ; but eTentnaU j thej became 
almost his onl j means of sabsistence, and he 
passed a great part of erery year going to and 
fro with his &mily, quartering himself freely in 
the snuggest houjses, and paying for his sub- 
stantial entertainment with a profusion of 
dull discourse. In &ct he was growing bleak ; 
and it was now beginning to be noticed that 
he no longer held up his head with the self- 
assurance which he had hitherto so well pre- 
served, as if he hoped against hope, and held the 
£uth in himself unshaken. There were, however, 
occasionaUy — even now — ^flashes of the once 
wonderful Reuben, who had given his friends 
such assurances of success, and pledged himself 
to the world for such great performances. Now 
and then, in some comfortable house where he 
was received with more than ordinary warmth, 
and still listened to as an oracle, he would pour 
himself out at dinner, or more frequently at 
the tea-table, with aU his characteristic exu- 
berance of metaphor, allusiou, quotation, and 
anecdote, with no drift and to no end. But 
then again he would collapse for weeks into 
a state of almost stupidity, as if he had 
talked himself down and had need of repose 
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and refreshment before he was able to com- 
mence again. 

Often at this period would his family in 
London have wanted bread, if the Primroses 
and the Harvey family had not been very kind 
to them. His wife did not long survive her 
return to her old communion. Setting out 
upon one occasion to attend a quarterly meet- 
ing in the North of England, to which he had 
received an invitation from some enthusiastic 
friends, he left Mary beliind him labouring 
under w^hat seemed a sHght indisposition. It 
turned rapidly to a fatal illness. On his return 
to town he found himself a desolate and dreary 
widower. 

In three months after this event he looked 
ten years older. Now, for the first time in all 
his life, to speak was visibly a labour to him. 
He was the eloquent preachpr and powerful 
minister no more ; and when he was no longer 
actively serviceable to the Meeting, the Meeting 
naturally ceased to employ and honour him as 
before. 

He was now advised to leave England for some 
time, and, in change of scene and of climate, 
to seek .the repair of his spirits and his health. 
While he was hesitating what to do, the Society 
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of Friends in London were on th6 point of 
sending out a few of their most distinguished 
members to represent them at the annual meet- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Reuben was most anxious 
to be one of the mission ; but he was not 
among the chosen, which so offended and 
mortified him, that he abruptly left the So- 
ciety, and was seen the next day in the 
streets of London wearing his old Babylonish 
garments. 

Not even this could alienate the ever-devoted 
Harvey. He took one of Mr. Medlicott's 
daughters to Hve in his house. Mr. Primrose 
undertook the maintenance and education of 
the other. A subscription was raised to place 
Chichester at a public school. The unfortunate 
father retired, with his aged mother, to the 
neighbourhood of Hackney, where he tried to 
make out a livelihood by re-editing his travels 
and collecting those miscellaneous essays of 
which we have given the reader a specimen. 
When this failed, he published the prospectus 
of a course of lectures on mesmerism and other 
kindred quackeries ; but before the day came 
for the first exhibition, he was seized with a 
partial paralysis of his Kmbs, and continued a 
wretched invalid, generally creeping about 
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London, to the close of his unprofitable but 
exemplary life. 



A very short time since, two students of 

the same college where Reuben Medlicott received 
his university education, sauntering late one 
summer evening on the banks of their famous 
stream, observed a melancholy man, with a frame 
broken down more by grief and malady than 
by years, his cheek hollow, his eye dim, and 
his lip quivering, moving feebly beneath the 
willows. Something intellectual in his counten- 
ance, faded and worn as it was, together with 
an air of distinction about him, the remains of 
former consequence, whether real or imaginary, 
excited their curiosity and tempted them to 
address him. Feebly, but politely, he received 
and even encouraged their advances, evidently 
pleased to talk and perhaps flattered by their 
willingness to listen. He inquired about their 
studies, then spoke about his own formerly ; 
began by relating his college recollections, and 
at length proceeded to unfold the history of 
his life. He surprised them by the abundance 
of his knowledge of many subjects, and even 
professions ; delighted them by the variety and 
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often the brilliancy of his language ; perplexed 
them by the extent of his experiences as a 
lawyer, an author, a traveller, a politician, a 
divine. They marvelled, as he talked, who the 
man could be ; seemingly possessing every talent 
and all accomplishments, yet wandering there 
forlorn, needy, and unknown. The mood of his 
narration changed often ; now it was calm, now 
excited, but most frequently it was in a tone of 
deep pathos, as if there was always some regret 
uppermost, some painful emotion even when he 
recalled his triumphs. At length he stopped 
suddenly in his tale, and, leaning on his staff, 
regarded his hearers earnestly, and bade them 
mark his counsel, for it was the province of age 
to instruct youth. 

" I have excited your admiration, young men,'' 
he said, " while I only merit your compassion. 
You see in me a signal example of what Kttle is 
to be done in this busy world, by much know- 
ledge, much talent, much ambition, nay, even 
by much activity, without singleness of aim and 
steadiness of purpose. For want of these two 
undazzling qualities, my life has been a broken 
promise and a perpetual disappointment. My 
views also were too exalted. I aimed too high 
and overshot the mark. Like Percy's, my heart 
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was great, too great ; and Harry's farewell may 
be my soliloquy : — 

" * ni-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a boimd, 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Will soon be room enough.' *' 



A tear rolled down the old man's hollow 
cheek when he came to the last words of 
the quotation. The young men were much 
affected, and waited in respectful silence for 
him to resume his discourse ; but he broke it 
off abruptly, with an ejaculation in so low a 
tone that it scarcely reached the ear. " Alas,'' 
he sighed, " what I might have been ! " 

Not many weeks later the same infirm old 
man was seen in one of the green lanes in the 
neighbourhood of Chichester. He took up his 
abode as a lodger in a small cottage, from which 
he only removed to lie in the same grave with 
his father in the quiet churchyard of Under- 
wood, where an ancient raven, hopping from an 
adjoining garden through a stately row of yews, 
croaked his requiem. 

THE END. 
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